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Cost of Homes 
Not Excessive 


Speaking of the home (just completed) shown in center of this 
page, a lumber retailer said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: “When 
a man can have a house like this built for less than $4,000 it 
doesn't seem to me that the public has much cause for complain- 





EXAMPLE NO. I—TOTAL COST $6,300 
Lumber and Millwork Cost $2,000. House 


located in a residential suburb of Chicago. 











ing about cost.” The same might be said of the two more pre- 
tentious homes also shown on this page, taking into consideration 
the fact that they are located in the Chicago area, where labor 
and other costs naturally run higher than in a small town. Other 














EXAMPLE NO. 2— 


Lumber and Millwork Cost 
$1,700 





TOTAL COST 


$3,775 
Located in Sturgis, Mich. 











examples are (without 
page 37. 
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presented 












pictures) on 


with the dealer's comment may well be 
coupled the statement made this week by James 
\. Moffett. Federal Housing Administrator, that 











EXAMPLE NO. 
$6,200 





3—TOTAL COST 


Lumber and Millwork Cost $2,300. Located in a good 
residential section of Chicago. 





Administrator bases. his state- 


he is satisfied with present lumber prices, and 
that lumber and other building material prices 
are, with very few exceptions, below those of 1926. 

The findings upon which the Federal Housing 
[Turn to page 37] 
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Krom Tree to Trade 


We control the entire cycle of operations from Qur equipment is adequate and modern. The 





the tree to the retailer—from the logging to shipment men are skilled and take pride in keeping up the 
of the finished “Omak Kwality” products. This is traditional “Omak Kwality.” 


important from the standpoint of the dealer and the While we specialize in “O. K.” window, door and 
consumer. It enables us ps safeguard the recognized cellar frames, we also make a superior line of random 
high standards of “Omak Kwality.” There's no divi- or cut-to-length mouldings, casing. base, paper- 
sion of responsibility. wrapped cut-to-length interior trim, finishing lumber, 


,; : ws furniture specialties, box and casket shook. 
Our timber is a beautiful and unsurpassed stand of 


Okanogan Soft Pine. famous for its softness of texture From this unusual combination, we are glad to mix 
and fine grain. cars. assorted to meet your particular requirements. 


Write or wire today for quotation and full information concerning “Omak Kwality” Products. 


BilesColeman Lumber Co, waSiA%on || 
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SEND For SAMPLE OF “PM THROUGH WORRYING NOW!” 




















\ | "Yes sir! It's built of Ar- 
\ Asie row Brand Tidewater Red 
\ Rae ate te oy 
\ t-grandchildren when 
* } oe | 
Med 7 
We could create a hundred adver- [Jere is just one of the many home owners, home builders and lum- 
tisements in praise of SCOHY WIN- a Ba a ere a ~~ tag the outstanding advan- , 
DOW GLASS but after all to see Vast home building acing hi stag ins the con 
' + 2 ure e ad 
and know SCOHY WINDOW sumption of millions of feet of this thoroughly air-seasoned, trade and 
GLASS is worth more than a thou- grade-marked Cypress within the next few months. : 
sand words. ; As a retail dealer you can share profitably in these sales if you make . ss 
You see through it ALL—for window Arrow Brand Cypress a regular inventory item. ’ 
a oe glass is intended to look through— Here is lumber which you can recommend for a multitude of building : 
Ghose anche not at. The clear, bright unwavering — with the knowledge that you have rendered your customer a defi- 
"igre qa einem ol every light of SCOHY nite service. Lumber which requires but little merchandising to make 
ahaa” Health-lite WINDOW GLASS is un more money for you now. Sell more cypress. 
‘5 ea -1Te 1 - 
seen beauty that sells on sight. — _— » Dress. 
SCOHY SHEET GLASS COMPANY R44 4M ids 
SISTERSVILLE WEST VIRGINIA FLORIDA LOUISIANA RED CYPR Co 
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Have Patience; If Necessary, Let’s 


Make Haste Slowly 


UMBERMEN are encouraged by 

the further progress of Govern- 

ment plans for construction and 
repair loans, especially by the FHA 
modernizing set-up now actually func- 
tioning. Some loans for modernizing 
have already been completed, and the 
number doubtless will steadily in- 
crease as the provisions of the meas- 
ure become better understood by deal- 
ers, bankers and the public. Retailers 
are glad for this recognition of the 
importance of the construction indus- 
try, and they are making every effort 
to learn how best to use the financial 
aid now made available. 

Retailers are located at the strategic 
point where the customer makes his 
decisions, and they must understand 
the factors that enter into it. They 
must take a practical attitude toward 
the actual facts. If they do not share 
all the enthusiasm of the Government 
press agents, this does not indicate 
an unwillingness to co-operate, but 
rather, it indicates the sober responsi- 
bility of the men who must put the 
general plans into practical effect; and 
this realistic attitude may well be the 
final factor of success. 

The loans now made possible might 
have been even more useful if they 
had been offered earlier; during the 
temporary upturn of two years ago. 
However, it seems clear that progress 
in recovery is being made, although 
the gains have come more slowly than 
was expected two years ago. This de- 
lay has hardened what may be called 
a depression state of mind and has 
made some objective situations more 
difficult to manage. 


In many communities first-class 
houses are being offered for sale at 
much less than replacement cost. 


Rents, which are always a rough meas- 
ure of market value, continue low. 
Taxes are as inevitable as ever. A 
house as a home always has its appeal; 
but it is also an investment, and not 
many people build without considering 
resale value. 

To reach any great volume of new 
home building, it is rather certain that 
residence construction must be _ bol- 
stered by some general recovery in all 
lines as well as by loans. The people 
who build houses are people who as a 
rule take their obligations seriously. 
They realize that they must repay 
their building loans out of the balance 
or surplus of earnings or profits re- 
maining after providing for their fixed 
and non-escapable living expenses, and 
they are reluctant about going much 
into debt unless general conditions 
give them a reasonable expectancy of 
being able to set aside money enough 


to enable them to meet these debts. 
Bankers say, with a measure of truth, 
that in these times the good risks are 
the ones who refuse to borrow. 

But these facts do not deny the use- 
fulness of the loaning plan; for if we 
can not immediately begin building 
half a million houses a year we can 
build part of them, and the loaning 
facilities already available, to be sup- 
plemented shortly by those provided 
for by the second part of the National 
Housing Act, undoubtedly will help. 

A number of encouraging signs are 
beginning to appear. Reports from 
many places indicate that a large num- 
ber of cities are balancing their bud- 
gets and are even reducing taxes; and 
this makes home owning safer and 
more desirable. The repair trade has 
maintained a surprising momentum; 


If We Are to Have Rules, Let’s | 


HE STORY of the NRA and of 
the codes may be described as a 
continuing series of crises. This 

is merely another way of saying that 
the idea is being tested and the appli- 
cation altered to fit the circumstances. 
Americans have a habit of learning by 
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something which the new Federal-jp. § trary. 
sured bank loans should help to in.) parda 
crease. And there is a certain number who h 
of people who even under existing é to wo! 
conditions are in a position to builq 7 But ¢ 
provided they can borrow a reasonable | these 
sum of money. tools. 

Dealers are willing to co-operate § ate S 
with the Government insofar as that could 
co-operation is a wholesome thing for 7 calitie 
their local communities. It would be F wage 

0 
of view, even if they could do it, t— “YY . 
persuade customers to assume heavy aa 


indebtedness with no reasonable pros. 
pect of paying out. At the presen 
moment, at least, the buying public js 
of no mind to get into that situation. 


But if a huge and immediate | 
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QO 


of doubtful wisdom from every : 
ts 


ing boom is not in the cards, some- 
thing at least may be done; and no 
experienced dealer despises the day of 
small things. He is willing to make 
haste slowly, if that is the price of | 





sound recovery, and no other recovery the. 
deserves the name. calli 
more 
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fect! 

Have Them Obeyed jus 
' busi 

codes of ethics. Appeals to consider F t™ 
the long-range welfare and public > 'W 
serviceability of the industry did not nee 
move them. They wanted to make) thet 
immediate sales; and if their methods F  @" | 
disorganized the markets they seemed | ¢™@! 
not to care. From the point of view : om 
mai 


doing. 

One of these crises is forming in the 
retail lumber field, and it is being 
forced by men who believe in regula- 
tion and who want the Code to be 
successful. 

Without juggling words, the retail 
Code is not fully enforced. 

There are districts where compliance 
is good, and in these places the rules 
are generally popular. They have re- 
duced the old cut-throat competition. 

But there are other districts where 
compliance is not good and where ef- 
forts to induce compliance have been 
feeble. In those places conditions are 
said to be worse than before regulation 
was tried. 

The majority of dealers do not need 
rules to compel them to follow sound 
and honest principles. For many years 
this majority has stayed voluntarily 
within the due bounds. When the 
anti-trust laws were about the only 
special legislation applying to business 
these dealers obeyed the law. They 
went to endless pains in drawing up 
codes of ethics that would comply with 
the statutes and that would outline 
sound and honest principles of compe- 
tition. They followed those principles. 

It was a small minority in the old 
days that refused to be guided by 


of the industry, an important reason 
for creating the Code lay in bringing 
these few discordant dealers into line 
with general practice. 

For a brief time the existence of the 


Fir 


ST SRNR =e 


Code, with its armament of federal N 
authority, scared this minority into pap 
compliance. But gradually they exper- | 8 
imented with violations; and if nothing = 
serious happened they went on from oi 
there. In such a district conditions be Fin 
came, if that were possible, worse than J pag 
they were before the rules were an-— © 
nounced. Ethical dealers felt bound | re 
by their respect for law and were for 
stopped from meeting these conditions | _ pay 
by natural competitive methods. It ste 
was as though the police held the) 


honest man while the gangster slugged 
him. su 
Naturally the law-abiding majority 




















is becoming restive and is saying that | . 
these conditions can not continue. he 
These men are saying that if the fr 
weapon of unregulated competition is fr 
taken by law from the honest dealer, e 
it must also be taken by law from the § 
gangster. If there are to be rules, > m 
these rules must be enforced; swiftly, ¢ 
impersonally and universally. rr 
This carries no criticism of the deal- 
ers who have held administrative of- ‘ 
fices under the Code. Quite the con- P 
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trary. The industry appreciates the 
hard and thankless labors of these men 
who have neglected their own business 
to work for the welfare of the industry. 
But experience is making it clear that 
these men need more help and better 
tools. If the statutes and regulations 
are so drawn that a clever lawyer 
could defeat their purposes on techni- 
calities in court, they should be 
amended. If redefinitions of policies 
or changes in administrative machin- 
ery are needed, these things should be 
made. 

As a dealer sees it, the crux of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


matter is simple. One unrestrained 
pirate can demoralize the market for a 
hundred men who obey the Code. The 
industry can not carry on with ninety- 
five percent under the Stars and Stripes 
and five percent under the black flag. 

[| While this comment, written by a 
member of the editorial staff after con- 
tacting a number of dealers in several 
States, discusses the Code in its rela- 
tion only to the retail lumber trade, 
it is fully as applicable to the manu- 
facturing and wholesaling branches as 
well.—EbiTor. ] 





Labor Takes Poorly Advised Step in 
West Virginia 


NE OF THE disconcerting 
things appearing in the current 
news of the lumber industry is 
the action of union labor officials in 
calling a strike at a number of the 
more important sawmill operations in 
West Virginia—another vicious result 
of well-intended but unwise legislation 
in connection with NRA. It is per- 
fectly well known that the lumber in- 
dustry reached a lower point, both in 
business volume and in monetary re- 
turns, than any other during the last 
few years. In an earnest effort, how- 
ever, to provide some employment for 
their labor and make possible at least 
an existence, many manufacturers op- 
erated their plants at a substantial and 
continuous loss, even though paying in 
many cases extremely low wages. 





When the lumber code was made 
effective the wage scale in the lumber 
industry was materially increased—in 
fact, to the point where, even under 
better and more stable prices, few 
mills have been able to operate at a 
profit. Profit in lumber manufacture 
depends essentially upon volume and a 
fair price. Volume has been and still 
is lacking and until there is a more 
normal demand for lumber than has 
been apparent for some time operating 
costs will continue to greatly exceed 
the returns. 

The average lumber manufacturer 
wants to see his labor well paid. This 
is particularly true of prominent oper- 
ators in West Virginia, whose plants 
are now closed because of an ill ad- 
vised strike. Some of these operators 


17 


were among the first advocates in the 
industry of better pay, shorter hours 
and more desirable living conditions 
for labor. They have been outstand- 
ing in this respect. 

Notwithstanding this, demands have 
been made that the base pay in these 
West Virginia mills be increased from 
the code figure of 2814 cents an hour 
to 50 cents and that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be recognized and ac- 
cepted as the representative of the em- 
ployees in their relations with employ- 
ers, together with all the other things 
implied in such recognition. 

Granting these demands, under pres- 
ent conditions, the operators contend, 
would place these mills in an almost 
impossible situation, for manifestly 
they could not under the present lim- 
ited demand hope to be able to secure 
any appreciable amount of business in 
competition with other mills, not only 
in their own territory, but in other 
parts of the country as well, which 
continue to operate under code wages 
and without racketeering union dom- 
ination. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
that these mill operators in West Vir- 
ginia are in sincere sympathy with the 
desire of their employees to better 
their condition and that they are will- 
ing to do everything possible in this 
direction. It is deplorable that through 
the efforts of labor agitators these em- 
ployees have been led at this inoppor- 
tune time to take a step that will delay 
business recovery that much longer 
and further postpone the day when 
conditions may justify better wages. 





First Shipment of Writing Paper 


From Southern Pine 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 27.—While Kraft 
paper has been made from yellow pine for a 
good many years, and the making of newsprint 
from yellow pine has been successfully demon- 
strated, it has remained for a Memphis man 
to actually put on the market for the first time 
in the history of the paper industry writing 
paper made from southern slash pine. The first 
commercial shipment is being made by the 
Southern Central Co., of Memphis, of which 
John T. Roach is president, this covering an 
order for 240,000 pounds of the new writing 
paper and going to a nationally known chain 
store concern in New York City. This company 
will place the paper called “Mellotone” in 500 
stores throughout the country. 

Explaining developments that led up to this 
successful experimient, Mr. Roach said that fol- 
lowing the demonstration by Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, at Savannah, Ga., in making newsprint 
irom native pine trees, the thought occurred 
to him that writing paper also could be made 
from yellow pine. He took up the matter with 
friends who operate a paper mill in Hodge, La., 
who immediately started to work on the propo- 
sition. Later, while attending a Code meeting 
of the paper industry in New York, Mr. Roach 
mentioned to the head of this chain store con- 
cern what-was being done. He was advised that 
if this experiment was a success he would place 
the first order. Continuing, Mr. Roach said: 

That order is being filled now. We have 
shipped him three freight carloads of writing 
Paper made from southern pine. and the 


fourth and last load will go off Sunday 


morning. 

The paper was shipped to Memphis from the 
mill in Louisiana, and here was ruled, cut and 
made up into tablets. ; 

It is claimed that this paper is stronger in 
fibre than ordinary writing paper, because of a 
special process used in its manufacture. Com- 
menting on this development, the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal said: 

It took a man from Georgia to get the idea 
of making paper from the pine trees of his 
native State. It took a man from Memphis 
to conceive the idea of making a smooth ink- 
taking writing paper from the pine pulp, and 
to both of them will go the credit in the 
future if, as paper experts predict, the pine 
growing States of the southland will become 
the leading writing paper manufacturing 
centers of the world. 





A Warning to Manufacturers 


Aurora, ILL., Aug. 27.-—The Alexander Lum- 
ber Co. of this city, which operates a line of 
retail lumber yards throughout Illinois, was 
surprised a day or two ago to receive a letter 
from an important manufacturing concern in 
Canada, advising that it had received an order 
for a car of lumber from the Alexander Lum- 
ber Co., room 1404, 15 Park Row, New York 
City, which claimed to be a branch of the Alex- 
ander Lumber Co. in Aurora. Fortunately, the 
Canadian concern took the precaution to con- 
firm this report before filling the order. It was 
promptly advised by the Alexander Lumber Co. 
that it has no branch office in New York City 
and that the concern placing the order is in 
no way connected with the Aurora company. 


Railroads Ask Increase in 
Lumber Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or .eans, La., Aug. 29.—A petition ask- 
ing rate increases on timber products has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
according to the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. The carriers ask an increase of $1 
per car on logs and bolts of domestic and 
Canadian origin, as also on fuel wood and pulp- 
wood. A 10 percent increase, not to exceed 3 
cents per 100 pounds, is asked on posts and 
piling, railway ties, lumber, shingles, and lath, 
box, crate and cooperage material, veneer and 
built-up woods. While traffic association direc- 
tors must act formally, it is anticipated that 
opposition to the proposed increase will be filed. 


Canadian Retailers Want 
Market Act Control 


Orrawa, Ont., Aug. 25—A delegation of 
five members of the retail lumber trade of 
Montreal waited on Dr. Horace Barton, and 
other members of the Dominion Marketing 
Board, today with the desire to have the retail 
trade in Montreal brought under the Marketing 
Act. They were given information as to the 
proper methods along which to proceed. They 
were introduced by John A. Sullivan (Con- 
servative, St. Ann, Montreal). 








ANTI-MONOPOLY legislation need not prevent 
a man ora firm from profiting by being the only 
one to offer some special, individualized service. 
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Competition, Profits, Costs 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


and Federal Housing 


HOUSING ADMINISTRATION APPRECIATES CO-OPERATIVE PUBLICITY 


lt was gratifying to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and it is believed will be just 
as gratilying to the thousands of lumbermen 


retailers and manufacturers—through 


out the country who co-operated with this publication in its effort to secure helpful 
housing legislation from Congress, to read a letter recently received from the Fed 


eral 


I his lettes Says: 


lfousing Administration, Washington, D. ¢ 
the Administration, and addressed tothe manager of 


written by Robert Bb. Smith, of 
the AMERICAN |JUMBERMAN 


‘every branch and division of the Federal Housing Administration, and particu 
larly the publicity department, felt tremendously boosted and cheered at the sight of 
the front cover page of the AMf&RiCAN L.UMBERMAN dated Aug. 4 

“Knowing the prestige you enjoy and the authority with which you speak in and 
for the lumber industry and its allied lines, we realize to the full the value of your 


splendid co-operation 


and supporting note running through every line of your article ‘Getting Ready 


the Big Push.’ 


“You are absolutely right in your prophetic statement: ‘Because of the close 
y Tip | 
hliation of the Government and the banks, and the added protection afforded by 


We are all the more appreciative because of the friendly 


for 


af 
the 


insurance feature, it is confidently believed that the co-operation of the banks will be 


, 
assured 


Leading bankers from every section of the country, and the comptroller 


of the treasury, have assured us that our insurance set-up is bound to attract the 
bankers to enthusiastic support of our home modernization campaign as soon as they 
read the rules and regulations governing and protecting the necessary loans. 


“We are delighted to read, too, in your 


‘Getting Ready for the Big Push’ that the 


people expressing skepticism as to any good eoming from the National Housing Act 

are a minority of those writing to you for information about our work and plans. 
“Lt can not end this letter without congratulating you on the excellence of your 

understanding of FHA procedure, and the lucidity and convincingness of your ex 


position of it 


And all of us here in the FILA want to congratulate you, and thank 


you for the constructive angle of your article explaining to the lumber dealers how 
to create new business tor themselves by arousing interest among property owners. 
“It we could have from every editor and publisher such clear-sighted and effi 


cacious support as 
lems would be speedily solved.” 


PROVIDING INFORMATION 
FOR EMPLOYEES 


More and more lumbermen are 
realize the desirability of everyone connected 
with either the manufacture or sale of lumber 
having a more thorough technical knowledge 
ot the qualities and uses of the material upon 
the production and sale of which their liveli 
hood de pends \ splendid suggestion comes 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a letter from 
a lumberman in California. This writer is not 
an official of a lumber concern, but has been 
identified with one of the large producers in 


beginning to 


that State. In his letter he says 
{ wonder if the lumber companies, particularly 
the manufacturers, attach much importance to 


the value of a well-stocked library for the bene- 
fit of all of their employees 
During the last few months that | was with 


a former connection | collected technical and 


sales promotional material from many sources 
My final listing of publications covered nine 
legal-sized sheets, classified according to source 
and subjects. Most of these publications were 
obtained from the Forest Products Laboratory, 
the Department of Commerce, Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, and from the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association l 
doubt whether many lumbermen realize the di 
versified wealth of information the Government 


and the NLMA 
the asking. Some 


issue, and which is theirs for 
of the Government literature 
is priced but only nominally. The Forest Prod 
ucts Laboratory and the various Covernment 


bureaus are glad to fill requests for their pub- 


lications—the requests, of .@ourse, justify the 
printing 
It was my idea that by having the various 


bulletins, technical notes, mimeographs, etc. at 
hand for all of our employees would be an in 


you give us in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, most of our prob 


ducement for them to read, to study, and in 
their so doing a certain amount of benefit would 
redound to the company | made up about 
twenty-five copies of what literature comprises 


our lumber library, and distributed these copies 


to the various foremen at our two plants, with 
the suggestion that the foremen invite their 
men to look over these lists. Several of these 


lists are to be placed on bulletin boards. So far, 


the ‘boys’ have evinced considerable interest; 
and it is expected that when the plants again 
resume operations that the demand for these 


publications will be quite heavy 


*-_ *+ * © 


OBSERVES INDUSTRY'S OWN 
CODE OF ETHICS 


Perhaps no concern in the lumber industry 
throughout its long history has had more pleas 
ant and satisiactory relationships with its trade 
than has the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of 


St. Louis, of which ‘T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., is 
president. \ letter recently received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Mr. Whitmarsh 


is of particular interest, because of the subject 
with which it deals. Commenting on the ques- 
tion of voluntary adherence by manufacturers 
and wholesalers to an ethical code of distribu- 
tion, Mr. Whitmarsh says that for years this 
has been the guiding policy for sales of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. In further com- 
ment, he said: 

The matter of distribution and trade ethics 
came to a head at a meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association at New Orleans in 1929, 
which was attended by retail dealers from all 
over the country. At this meeting a distri- 
bution statement was drawn up and approved 
both by the dealers and the Southern Pine 
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— Are Subjects 
of the 


a 
Association Prior to that time and ging 
the W. 'T, Berguson Lumber Co. has obseryeg 
and will continue to observe a its sales 
policy, distribution of its products to the fo) 
lowing trade 

| Wholesale and retail lumber dealers, 

2 To and for Federal Government, Stat 


und political subdivisions thereof 

4. To and for railroads 

4. To and for ship yards, mines 
docks, dams and bridges 

5. To and for large users of industria) 
lumber who buy regularly in carload lots py 
not for construction purposes 


+ * * * 


A COMFORTABLE 
PHILOSOPHY 


A comtortable and desirable philosophy ¢ 
liic is indicated in a letter received from a lum 
berman in the Pacific Northwest, who con 
gratulates himself upon having a home in these 
trying times. Among other things, this corre- 
spondent said: 

One thing | am thankful 
#oO home at night and get 
different atmosphere. My 
old, is busy every minute, 
about the things going on 
Girl Scouts’ meeting and the various things 
in which she is interested. We don't have as 
many people in for dinner as we used to, but 
we do have lots of good neighbors that drop 


W harves 


for is that I can 
into an entirely 
daughter, 12 years 
and tells me 
in and the 


she 
school 


in in the evening for a little game of cards 
I think our neighborhood was improved by 
the depression. People who lived in a more 
expensive neighborhood and had their in- 
comes cut, have moved into our less expen- 
sive district. Although our lot is small, we 
have an abundance of flowers and _ shrubs 


Last Sunday I spent the day working in this 
garden, It’s a pretty good old world and 
mighty good country, and I wish more peopl 


were happy about it. However, I believe 
there is a tendency in that direction. Most 
of my friends have become pretty philoso- 
phical about it. 


* * * * 


EFFECT OF LOG QUALITY 
ON MILL COSTS 


from kK, A. Talbot, a well known accountant 
of Chicago, comes a letter pointing out a de- 
ficiency in lumber economics that needs to be 
cured before “depression” can be permanent) 
laid to rest. Commenting on articles in a pre- 
vious issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
heading his letter “Cause and Effect,” Mr. Tal- 
bot says 

In its Aug. 18 issue, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has an editorial urging the necessity of 
wreater effort on the part of the lumber in- 
dustry’s sales departments, in order that the 
full benefits of the work done during the 
past twelve months in the formation of 4 
“Code of Fair Competition” may be assured 
On page 29 of the same issue is an article 
entitled “Prepare to Bury a Public Enemy,” 
commonly Known as “depression.” 

| have no wish to “throw cold water’ 
this laudable effort to promote the 
recovery of the industry, but since economic 
recovery is generally measured in terms of 
dollars and cents, it becomes difficult to dis- 
miss the fact that the “dead hand” of one 
of lumber’s most deadly enemies is still grip- 
ping its vitals, and is the one that plays the 
chief part in creating the thing known 4s 
the “financial depression”—unsound theories. 

“Code” or no “Code,” manufacturers of lum- 


on 


economl 


ae 
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ber will still be personally responsible for 
their own obligations, and the necessity t 
save at every possible point being increas- 
ingly urgent in most cases, it requires but 
little imagination to realize that “good buy- 
ing” will hold an important place in pro 
ducing the desired results. It is true that 
many operators own large tracts of timber 
which they desire to liquidate, but since the 
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grading rules require that one hundred cents 
in value be given in exchange for every dol- 
ler received, it follows that the manufacturer 
must also get full value for every dollar he 
pays out in the process of manufacturing his 
timber jnto lumber. With the present hesi- 
tancy of financial institutions to make loans 
to industry, the need of exact data on costs 
pecomes more urgent, particularly in view of 
the fact that quality is at all times the chief 
eontrolling factor in producing results. 

“py way of illustration, I am using figures 
furnished in an article by R. DP. Garver of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., published Aug. 1, 1931. 

It is true these figures were used as a 
pasis for selective logging to show the value 
of trees of different diameters and growth, 
put since the percentages of the grades of 
jumber from any species of timber, hardwood 
or softwood, vary sharply, these grades may 
pe taken as typical of what is happening 
daily in every section of the country where 
jumber is produced. 

Percentage of Grades 


Current Cut Cut Cut 
(Grade Prices No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
p&better $47.90 17.5 8.5 2.5 
Yo. 1 common.,. 32.00 22.7 16.5 20.3 
No, 2 common... 22.00 46.9 66.8 68.2 
No. 3 common.. 16.90 12.9 8.2 9. 
Totals 100. 100. 100. 
Average HKealization per 
1000 1... DM. cccccsens $28.14 $25.43 $24.22 
Now if we take into consideration the fact 


that the weighted average of these current 
prices equals $29.70, we shall find that mill 
No. 1 would have to sell 1,055 feet of lumber 
and mill No. 3, 1,215 feet b.m. to equal a value 
of $29.70. It begins to appear that “all” 
does not “depend upon the market” but chiefly 


upon “grade.” But, you ask, what relation 
has this to manufacturing costs? 

Assuming that each mill’s costs are equal 
let us say $25 per 1,000 ft. b.m.—mill No. 1 


would have a cost of $26.38; mill No. 2, $29.20, 


and mill No. 3, $30.65 per thousand units of 
value, which is the basis upon which manu- 
facturers sell their lumber. Add to this the 


fact that the percentages of these grades are 


the result of grouping a large number of 
different sizes and lengths that require an 
unequal amount of labor to produce, and we 


get a compact view of the many factors that 
infuence profit and loss, and that will either 
retard, the economic recovery of 
individual operations. 

Funerals for false theories that breed finan- 
celal depressions would be of immense 
nomie value. 


aid in, or 


eco- 


* x * * 


URGES SIMPLIFICATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS’ CODE 


Commenting on the possibilities inherent in 
the program of the lederal Housing Admin- 
istration, C. L. Foretich, general sales manager 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, expresses the 
hope that this will not entail a lot of red tape 
procedure which will “sink it before it starts.” 
He says he personally is taking it up with those 
in authority in his community, as well as others 
who may have sufficient influence to develop 
proper conditions. Commenting on conditions 
under the Code, Mr. lForetich expresses this 
thought : 

[am of the opinion that some day in the 
future we shall have a very simple Code to 
work by——-something like this: Minimum 
wage scale; maximum working hours; a uni- 
Versal Government form for computing costs. 
This form would list every item at legitimate 
cost, including overhead. When we have 
this, then we will have a law against and a 
penalty for each manufacturer who sells his 
materials below costs that individually can 
not be substantiated. We can not hope to 
£0 0n as we are and expect our economically 
established individual units in the industry 
to serve as life preservers to keep afloat on 
an equal basis the deadweights with which 
our industry seems to be overburdened. 
Maybe some of us on the sidelines might do 
some good for the cause by drafting just such 
4 short Code ana getting it sold to the NRA, 
80 it could act accordingly. TI don't think it 
Would be possible to get this made effective 
through the lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, © It might be possible to co-ordinate 
the efforts through every retail lumber dealer 
association in the United States in a way that 
Would bring this about. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


RETAIL CODE MARK-UP 
PROVIDES NO PROFIT 


A prominent retail lumber dealer in the 
North, who is recognized as a good business 
man and a student of political economy, and 
who is a close reader of the AMERICAN LU MBER- 
MAN and a strong believer in associated effort 
in industry, in a letter to the AMERICAN LuM- 
LERMAN, in which he requests that his name be 
not used, comments on the statements appear- 
ing from various sources complaining about 
the spread between wholesale and retail costs 
on lumber, and says: 

These complaints are enough to make one 
sick, in the light of the fact that the Govern- 
ment is now asking us to put a retail mark- 
up of only 34 percent on all lumber and build- 
ing materials; then from this price deduct 
4 percent for cash and 3 percent for delivery, 
leaves the retailer a gross profit of 
only slightly over 20 percent on his sales. 
That means no net profit for any lumber 
yard, but a loss instead. I thought at first 
that NRA might afford some protection to 
the retailer, but neither the retailer nor the 
shipper is holding fast. Loth are chiseling 
more and more every day. It is impossible 
to get any business where there is competi- 
tion, if you stick strictly to the Code prices 
—and that goes for both retailer and manu- 
facturer. Just this morning I had an offer 
from the sales office of one of the largest 
western fir manufacturers, offering 8 percent 
wholesale discount, plus 2 percent for cash, 
on any orders that I might send them. 


which 


* * * 


NO COMPETITION AND YET 
THEY CUT PRICES 


Harry John Miller is well known and re- 
spected by a host of friends and acquaintances 
in the lumber industry, to many of whom he 
became endeared during his administration as 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo. For many years he has 
been engaged in the business of shipping timbers 
from the West Coast, particularly for barge and 
ship building purposes. In a recent friendly, 
gossipy letter discussing a number of things, 
personal and otherwise, Mr. Miller said: 

Support the Lumber Code. The men of the 
Northwest are the salt of the earth and its 
poorest salesmen. Left to themselves they will 
always cut their own throats with competing 
prices on timbers as well as on other stock, and 


this is absolutely assinine as to the former, 
which can not be obtained anywhere else on 
earth. It would not be so bad to ad lib. on 


sidelines, but to kill themselves by selling at a 
sacrifice material on which there is absolutely 
no competition on earth, should be outlawed. 
(;00d luck to you. My sincerest hope is that my 
old-time friends may prosper. It is more than 
a hope; it is a prayer, for each and all of them 
need it during these parlous times. 
e & *& 6 


FREIGHT ACCOUNTS FOR BIG 
PART OF RETAIL PRICE 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
commenting on complaints from different 
sources as to the price of lumber, Ormie C. 
Lance, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Minneapolis, calls attention 
io a feature that too often is overlooked by 
pecple who make loose statements with reference 
to the price of lumber and its influence on home 
building. He says: 

We wonder if anyone has taken the time 
and trouble to show what proportion of the 
retail price of lumber is’_ transportation 
charges. The following are only a few exam- 
ples from the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation bulletin, Rail Prices on Douglas Fir 


and West Coast Hemlock, effective July 20, 
1934: 
Price Price Retail 
F.O.B. Delivered Code Price 
Item Mill St. Cloud St. Cloud 
No. 1 Fir Boards 
a ar ee $14 $27.75 $36.63 
No. 2 Fir Dimen- 
sion 2x4-12.... 13 26.75 35.31 
Fir Ceiling 1x4C 19 28.50 37.62 
In case the customer pays cash in ad- 


vance and hauls his own material, 6 percent 


19 


may be deducted from the above retail price. 
These items are selected only at random. 
Other lumber items would present a similar 
picture. While we know very little about 
other lines of business, we doubt if a com- 
parison between the lumber prices and those 
of other commodities will show lumber in 
an unfavorable light if transportation costs 
are as high on the average as they are on 
lumber. 

It is interesting to note also that on the 
fir boards and fir dimension cited above, the 
retailer’s gross profit is approximately 24 per- 
cent of the retail price, whereas the rail- 
road’s gross profit is approximately 38 per- 
cent of the retail price. Agitation for a 
reduction in transportation costs might be 
advisable before either the manufacturer or 
the retailer of lumber are too severely criti- 
sized with reference to lumber prices. 





The Vicious Circle 


Here is a French allegory that points a moral 
worth remembering: A portrait painter sat in 
his favorite cafe sipping his wine. His first 
small bottle finished, he was about to order 
another when his eye fell on a headline in the 
“Figaro,” “Hard Times Are Coming,” so in- 
stead of ordering his second bottle, he called 
for his check. 

“Is there anything wrong with the wine?” 
asked the landlord. 

“The wine is good, but I did not order a 
second bottle because hard times are coming 
and we must economize,” explained the artist. 

“Hard times,” said the landlord. “Then my 
wife must not order the silk dress we planned, 
but must take one of cotton.” 

“Hard times,” repeated the dressmaker, when 
the order was cancelled. “This is no time to 
expand. I must not make the improvement I 
had planned in this place.” 

“Hard times, eh?” said the builder, when the 
dressmaker cancelled the building plans. “Then 
J can not have my wife’s portrait painted,’ So 
he wrote the artist and cancelled his order. 

After receiving the letter, the artist went 
again to his favorite cafe, and ordered a small 
bottle of wine to soothe him. On a nearby 
chair was the paper in which he had read of 
hard times a few days before. He picked it up 
and read more closely, and found that it was 
two years old! 





Salvage Logs Lost in Rafting 
Days as Rivers Dry Up 


WarrEN, ARK., Aug. 27.—The long, dry, hot 
spell experienced throughout most sections of 
this State has resulted in the rivers reaching 
the lowest level on record, the Arkansas River 
at Little Rock falling more than 3% feet below 
the zero mark on the gauge, and being low 
enough at that point for boys to wade across. 
The Saline River, 314 miles east of here, is also 
at the lowest point on record, and as a result 
some of the small-mill operators are reaping a 
harvest by salvaging logs from the river bed, 
some of which have been submerged 40 years 
or more. For several weeks, crews have been 
actively engaged in digging out submerged logs, 
which were cut from fine virgin timber years 
ago and were lost in rafting logs down the 
river when rafting was a profitable business 
throughout the river section of this State. One 
small operator alone reports having salvaged 
5,000 to 6,000 feet of good virgin pine logs a 
day for several weeks, the logs scaling from 250 
to more than 800 feet each. The river current 
has eaten into the ends of most of the logs from 
2 to 18 inches, but such logs when cut into lum- 
ber and trimmed back 1 to 2 feet from the end 
produce about as much B&better as fresh cut 
logs. Such logs, although water soaked, appar- 
ently dry out readily and show very little dis- 
coloration. There are still thousands of feet of 
logs to be salvaged from the river bed, and the 
interested small-mill operators are hoping the 
drouth will continue for a few months longer, 
since they are securing their log supply free of 
other than actual labor costs. 
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To say that the Federal Modernizing and Better Housing campaign, banks and make applications for loans upon their own initiative, hy §  pyildins 
implemented by insured bank loans for financing the jobs, is arousing the vast majority will need aid and encouragement. Dealers should seek terests- 
intense and sustained interest on the part of dealers, bankers, home out favorable prospects for modernizing loans in their communities, an is expe 
owners and the public, is putting it very mildly. Like a huge snowball induce them to fill out credit statements and apply for the needed loans preside! 
rolling down an incline, the movement develops momentum as it Of utmost importance, also, is the organization of local community said th 
progresses. That is only natural, for it holds promise for the release of | campaigns for promotion of the national Better Housing program. Thy meeting 
long dammed-up credit for home repairs and improvements—to say noth- local lumber dealer should throw himself into this work, making his co-oper 
ing, at this juncture, of the later prospect for the financing of new con- influence felt in the selection of the best and most efficient personng| modern 
struction. Cities and smaller communities are organizing committees possible for the committee, and checking up constantly to see that i will be 
for carrying the program into effect, through education and contacting iunctions as it should. housing 
of home owners, contractors and bankers. Detailed information as to how a community can get the greates Mr. 

As in any big movement bidding for public approval all is not “skittles possible benefit from the National Housing Act, by organizing a local is bein 
and beer.” As was to be expected, some opposition has developed. For campaign under the Better Housing program, is contained in a very son ge 
instance, bankers in some localities were at first reported to be reluctant comprehensive illustrated booklet, entitled “Community Campaign,” jys paign 
to make “unsecured, character loans,” but this apparently was due to issued by the Federal Housing Administration. From this booklet js pects a 
misunderstanding, rather than purposeful opposition. For instance, the reproduced the chart, appearing at bottom of page, showing the set-up of munity 
20 percent insurance provision at first was understood by many bankers organization for a local Better Housing campaign. Probably mos ; and m 
and others to apply to each individual loan, rather than to the total dealers have received copies of this booklet by this time, as many thou. made < 
volume of such loans held by a bank, which of course is an immeasur- sands have been distributed through the national, regional and State 
ably greater safeguard. Then, too, the fact was sometimes overlooked dealers’ associations, and banks. Dealers or others interested in pro. — 
that only desirable risks could pass the test of the property owner’s moting local campaigns, who have not already received this booklet, may 
credit statement, thus qualifying for loans. obtain copies by applying to their association headquarters, or to their 

Anyway, banks by the thousands (over 3,000 at latest available local bank, or by writing direct to the Federal Housing Administration, 
report) in practically all States of the Union, have signed acceptances of Washington, D. C., asking for the “Community Campaign” booklet. 
contracts of insurance with the FHA, thereby signifying their intention Further, the Federal Housing Administration stands ready to render 
of “going along” with the program, and the number is increasing daily. all possible assistance to communities desiring to set up such a program, | 
Quite a number of loans have already been completed, and many more It will, wherever possible, send an experienced man to assist in the 
applications are under consideration by banks in all parts of the country. organization work. It will supply literature in necessary quantities for 

The material dealer holds a place of great strategic importance in distribution to property owners, architects, material dealers, etc., and 
this movement. He is the “contact man” between the property owner sample posters, display cards and other material for publicizing the 
who needs a modernizing loan and the banker who is expected to make program. Inform the FHA as to your plans and enlist its aid in putting | ¢ 
the loan. Some property owners doubtless will walk into their local your campaign over in a big way. K 

through a series of strong local efforts to + aski * , 
Local Dealers Must Help Get Gov- pete homes. It affords an unparalleled Pai Tt wan ee 
ernment Repair-Loan Program ——nvortunity for home and property owners; thats ™ 
, ene r ass é aaaitl 
Started local banks, trust companies, building and uily- with contractors and home owners 
an assoc ms, : , - . : : = ’ 

Lirtte Rock, Ark., Aug. 27.—Local initia- tractors and building material dealers in pnt 3 — os Seas Ga ae ee _— 
tive and enterprise will furnish the moving their several communities, to borrow neces- ppt ag prices pr gg Hog 15 g ©... = ae 
force for carrying out the Government’s pro- sary funds for home improvement and mod- 114) they were 60 days ago, and at least 3% 
gram for home repair and modernization. James a ahex commiaeen ee ee percent lower than they were in 1926, when 
J. Harrison, State director of the FHA, said for the loan. : home building was at its peak. , 
on his return from conferences in Washington: A State advisory committee composed of renee 4 

Much has been said about governmental representative men and women will be named Local Committee Now Functions i 
interference with business. Now the Gov- Lae - £ . : : ae P 
ernment hands business a definite and im- within the — few days, and this — Among the communities earliest to perfect 

- will appoint sub-committees to work with Cham- jocaj organizations and get started the ic 
portant task as a challenge. In the lingo of , .C ficial 4 local xl _ org S 1 get started on the jo 
Washington, the FHA program constitutes DF Of \ommerce olncials and loca! organiza- of lining up modernizing loan prospects is 
a distinct turn to the right. tions and business interests in initiating the Scarsdale, N. Y., which has already organized 

Though national in scope it is essentially home modernization program in each com- 4 Federal Housing Survey Committee with full 
local in application, and will be interpreted munity, Mr. Harrison said. personnel and established headquarters. This 

— rs —_ by Lester R. Stewart, of 
the Scarsdale Supply Co. Already 4,500 printed 
TYPICAL ORGANIZATION CHART FOR LOCAL MODERNIZING CAMPAIGN questionnaires have been sent out by the com- 
CHAIRMAN mittee, asking the following questions : 
(1) Would you like to modernize your 
T home if you could do so without putting up 
any cash and provided you could pay for it . 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE by monthly payments over a five-year period? 
(2) Is your income adequate to take care 
| of this work? 
(3) How many are there i rour family? 
EXECUTIVE (4) Would this work be cnpaeuaun? Plumb- 
COMMITTEE ing? Heating? Painting? Roofing? Other 
repairs? 
ee es = a is | ae (5) What is the total estimated cost? 
: . — a - - . ‘. Other questions are appended designed to 

FINANCE PUBLICITY LOANS WOMENS CONSULTATION PLANNING i i q i 7 ; ient 

COMMITTEL| |COMMITTEC| |commiTTec! | cOmmirree ciNousT RY. | |CoMMITTcL| [committee | |comMIT TEE ‘ayeny ere pr papins wevllgg oer 
[ FICLD CAMPAIGN MANAGER — | Boosting the Housing Program 
ee | Sian J. J. Fitzpatrick, wholesale lumberman of 
. rere | | Madison, Wis., was a visitor at the office of the 
RESIDENTIAL DIVISION INCOME PROPERTY DIVISION INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY DIVISIO AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few days ago, get 
MANAGER MANAGER wen ting information on the new National Housing 
9 ames WARC MOUSE Act and how it may be put into effect in local 
WER Sac GuNLDIn Orr’ vone® OUSTRIAL. PLANTS communities. Mr. Fitzpatrick is general chair- OF 
1M RESOENTIAL DISTRICTS LOFT BUILDINGS ere ° > ° 
ETC, man of a group of leading business men i Suc 
T Madison who are planning a meeting to be held 
within the next two weeks, to discuss this ques- — 
| _roLow-ur section = | [ rowLow-ur section | | _FOLLow-ur secTion | tion. At this meeting retail lumbermen, bank- Un 
ers, electrical contractors, plumbing contractors est 
Typical organization set-up suggested by FHA for local modernizing campaign —in fact, representatives of every branch of the 
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ampaigns In Every Community! 


building industry as well as the banking in- 
terests—will be invited and a large attendance 
is expected. Mr. Fitzpatrick reported that the 
president of the Madison banking group had 
said that a statement would be made at this 
meeting of how far the banks will extend their 
co-operation in making loans for repairs and 
modernizing. A representative of the FHA 
will be present and will explain details of the 
housing Act and its administration. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick said that considerable interest 
is being shown by the business men of Madi- 
son generally in getting the modernizing cam- 
paign started. He says there are many pros- 
pects among the responsible people in that com- 
munity who will do considerable home repair 
and modernizing if funds for that purpose are 
made available. 


Farmers May Use FHA Loans 
for New Buildings 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 27.—The phrase 
“improvements upon real property,” as used in 
section 2 of the Housing Act, has been con- 
strued by the Federal Housing Administration 
to mean, when applied to farms, new construc- 
tion as well as modernization and repair, pro- 
vided the structures do not exceed $2,000 in 
cost. 

Under this ruling a farmer will not be limited 
to repairs of existing farm buildings under Ti- 
tle 1 of the Act, but may have a loan insured 
for the construction of new barns, live stock 
buildings and other farm structures. 

This ruling, it was pointed out, coming at a 
time when the economic position of agriculture 
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oFrom Chicago Journal of Commerce, by permission. 
Success of the Federal Housing program means employment for workers in the building trades 
and business for the material dealer. It is estimated that there are 3,000,000 buildings in the 
United States in need of major repairs, and 13,000,000 requiring minor repairs. A conservative 
estimate of the amount of lumber required to carry through the Federal repair and moderniza- 


tion program is 10,000,000,000 feet 


has been suddenly reversed by the rise in 
prices of its products incident to crop curtail- 
ment brought about by the combined effects 
of the drought and administration policy, indi- 
cates a possible wave of building activity in 
prosperous rural sections this winter. This 
would mean improvement in the position of lum- 
ber, the building material of 98 percent of the 
country’s farms, which formerly consumed 40 
percent of the entire annual output of lumber, 
but have in recent years almost disappeared as 
a market. 


Urges Dealers to "Canvass and 
Contact" 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—A _ bulletin 
sent out over the signature of L. P. Lewin, 
chairman housing committee of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, urges 
dealers everywhere to support the national 
modernizing campaign to the fullest possible 
extent. Dealers are specifically asked to make 
complete canvasses in their areas to ascertain 
how much modernization and repair work can 
be developed; also to immediately contact their 
banks and other lending agencies and secure 
their reaction to this program. 


Makes First FHA Loan in City 


San Disco, CAuir., Aug. 27.—To the Peter- 
son Lumber & Finance Co., this city, belongs 
the credit for being the first San Diego firm to 
put through a completed loan under the provi- 
sions of the modernizing section of the National 
Housing Act. The loan was made by the Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank and the borrower 
was Guy Sensor, a local photographer, who with 
the proceeds purchased a furnace from the 
Peterson company. 

“Not only are we pleased to be the first San 
Diego concern to take advantage of the Federal 
Housing Administration’s liberal plan for mak- 
ing home improvements possible,” said J. Har- 
old Peterson, president of the company, “but 
we can see a remarkable stimulus to business 
and industry as a direct result of enlisting pri- 
vate credit in sound building construction and 
improvements.” 


Banks Quizzed as to Attitude 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 27.—The Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association has sent 
questionnaires to all members asking them to 
contact their banks and other financial institu- 
tions to ascertain their attitude toward the Fed- 
eral Housing Program and what they propose 
to do in the way of making loans. Members are 
asked to ascertain and report whether their 
banks will or will not participate, and in the 
latter case to ascertain their reasons for adverse 
attitude. 


Tacoma Plans for Modernizing 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 25.— Approximately 
half a million dollars will be spent in this dis- 
trict during the first year of the operation of 
the Federal housing program, according to 
Harold L. Cunliff, head of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, who last night addressed a 
meeting here of lumbermen, building material 
manufacturers and dealers, architects and af- 
filiated trades. The Tacoma district extends 
from the northern Pierce County line south to 
the Columbia River, west to the Pacific Ocean 
and east to the Cascades Mountains. Mr. Cun- 
liff said it is expected that $4,000,000 will be 
spent in all of Washington on the same pro- 
gram during the first year. The money will 
be used for repairing, remodeling and modern- 
izing homes and business buildings. 

Tacoma lumbermen are liberally represented 
on a committee that has been appointed by the 
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Commerce to aid in 
familiarizing property owners with the pro- 
visions of the act. The lumbermen on the com- 
mittee include W. C. Deering, vice president 
and general manager of the John Dower Lum- 
ber Co.; Eugene Emmons, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Tacoma Sash & Door Co.; 
M. Kleiner, president of the Model and Liberty 
lumber companies; Harold Johns of the City 
Lumber Co. Others on the committee are 
bankers, architects and building material men. 


Tacoma Chamber of 





Imported Shingles May Be Used 
on Federal Loan Jobs 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 27.—Canadian shingles 
can be used upon reconditioning, remodeling, 
or other work done under the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation (reconditioning division) 
or the National Housing Act, according to a 
statement made here today by Frank Messenger, 
trade practice compliance officer for Wash- 
ington State under the NRA. This should end 
confusion in the minds of retailers and other 
dealers in shingles who have been doubtful over 
the status of imported shingles. 

Authority for the statement above is con- 
tained in Executive Order 6646, covering Gov- 
ernment contracts and contracts involving the 
use of Government funds, signed by the Presi- 
dent at the White House on March 14, 1934, 
Mr. Messenger declared. Paragraph F of this 
order says in part: 

Provided that this paragraph (covering 
contracts and purchases involving Gov- 
ernment money) shall not be construed 
as requiring the restriction of the use of 
materials to those produced within the 
United States, nor to require price differ- 
ential in favor of such materials. 


In a letter to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN written 
\ug. 23, James F. Twohy, regional recondition- 
ing supervisor, with offices in San Francisco, 
said : 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 20th 
instant with respect to Canadian shingles, 
and written at the suggestion of Mr. Cunliffe. 


As you undoubtedly know, the Recondition- 
ing Division merely acts in a supervisory ca- 
pacity over the relations between owner and 
contractor. It does not select materials, nor 
prescribe to the owner what he should do. 

Under our procedure, contractors must first 
qualify in form prescribed before they be- 


come eligible for work on which HOLC funds 
are expended. The contractor’s application 
contains the following question, which must 


be answered in the affirmative: 

Do you agree to comply with the appli- 
cation governing work of this character, 
as approved by the National Recovery 
Administration, and rules and regulations 


of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation? 

When an owner desires reconditioning 
work, he selects three contractors from the 
approved list, and the contract work is 
awarded to the low bidder by this Division. 

The form of contract prescribed contains, 
among others, the following clause: 


That all materials used, and those fur- 
nishing same, shall be from those con- 
forming to, and all labor employed shall 
be in conformity with, all provisions of 
the applicable approved codes of fair 
competition for the trade or industry or 
subdivision thereof concerned, or, if there 
be no approved code of fair competition 
for the trade or industry or subdivision 
thereof concerned, then such other gov- 
erning regulation of the NRA, provided, 
however, that where supplies are not 
mined, produced, or manufactured in the 
United States, the special or general code 
of fair practice will apply to that portion 


of the contract executed within the 
United States. 
You will observe from the above that the 


questions you asked properly should be sub- 
mitted to the NRA, and I believe Mr. Frank 
Messenger, trade practice officer, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., is the proper party 
to communicate with. You fully appreciate 
the complexity of codes and trade practices, 
and the utter impossibility of this Division to 


keep itself fully informed on their ramifica- 
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tions and modifications. We rely entirely” 
upon the NRA officials to see that the spe- 
cial or general codes of fair practice are 


lived up to. 


These Are Some of the Jobs for 
Which Loans May Be Made 


WasHincton, D. C., Aug. 28.—It is an- 
nounced that the following list of equipment 
and installations will be considered as “built- 
in” under the regulations of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and therefore are included 
in the improvements which may be financed by 
means of Federal insured loans: 


Plumbing including tubs and 
showers. 

Individual lighting plants and equipment. 

Incinerators and other garbage disposal 
systems, if built-in. 

Non-detachable heating systems and equip- 
ment (coal, wood, oil, gas or electricity). 

Domestic water heating equipment if non- 
detachable. 

Conversion oil burners, including oil stor- 
age equipment and thermostatic controls. 

Heating control devices. 

Automatic stoking and ash removal equip- 


equipment 





Present Lumber Prices 
Satisfactory 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—At a 
press conference this afternoon, James A. 
Moffett, head of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, said that he was satisfied with 
present lumber prices. He also said that 
lumber and other building material prices, 
with very few exceptions, are below those 


of 1926. 


Mr. Moffett said that he believed that he 
will be able to get the new home building 
program into action within the next sixty 
days. Up to this time he has thought that 
it would probably take six months. 


The renovizing program, Mr. Moffett said, 
is going ahead much beyond his expecta- 
tions. He thinks that it is going over big 
and said he did not believe that the freight 
rate advance program would hurt the hous- 
ing program. 





ment, if permanently attached to heating unit. 
Lighting fixtures if integral part of wiring 
or gas system. 
tadiation, if part of heating system, includ- 
ing valves and 
Individual gas-making machines and equip- 
ment, 
Waterworks system. 


accessories. 


Wells and cisterns, including pumps and 
windmills. 
Individual sewerage disposal systems, in- 


cluding septic tanks. 
Water supply and 
with public mains. 
Air-conditioning 
3uilt-in 
fans. 
Forced heat circulating equipment. 
Fire escapes. 
Sprinkler systems. 
Fire and burglar alarm systems. 
Elevators and dumb waiters. 
Kitchen units, including ranges 
frigerators, if built-in. 
Linoleum and other floor covering, if laid. 
Built-in ironing boards, dinettes, flower 
boxes, cabinets, bookcases and cupboards. 
Built-in laundry chutes. 
Built-in refrigerators, including automatic 
refrigeration. 


sewerage connections 


equipment, 
ventilating 


if built-in. 
equipment, including 


and re 


Fitted storm doors and sash built for 
porches, windows, etc. 
Fitted screen doors and windows built for 


porches, windows, etc. 
New doors and windows of all kinds. 
Built-in door or wall mirrors. 
Automatic garage door openers. 
Weather-stripping. 
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Awnings made for windows and porches, 
Coal chutes. 

Built-in package receivers and mail boxes 
Humidifying equipment, if built-in. 
Concealed residential wall safes. 


The above items are given as examples of 
the type of equipment which, under the regula. 
tions, became “a part of the real estate when 
installed.” There may be other equipment of 
like characteristics, which, if it becomes a part 
of the property when installed, likewise jg jp. 
cluded. 

The Federal Housing Administration will be 
glad to rule on any specific items on which 3 
question may arise. 

The following list includes types of equip- 
ment which under the regulations are “moy. 
ables” and therefore may not be included jp 
improvements financed by insured loans, 

Furniture of all kinds. 

Floor and other lamps. 

Show cases (unless built-in). 

Desks. 

Radios. 

Porch swings. 

Electric fans. 

Toasters. 


Electric and gas irons. 
Ranges and stoves—gas electric, coal or 
wood—unless built-in. 


Food-mixing machines. 
Vacuum and other types of cleaners, unless 


built-in installation. 
Individual detachable gas and electri 
heaters. 


Single-unit air conditioners, unless built-in 

All other strictly detachable and movable 
equipment and apparatus. 

Aside from specific equipment, such as indi- 
cated above, the cost of making all types of 
repairs, alterations and improvements to any 
type of building (both labor and materials) may 
be included in insured loans. In addition, such 
improvements to the grounds on which the 
buildings stand as— 

Sidewalks, curbs and driveways, of perma- 
nent materials, where property is improved 
with buildings. 

Underground lawn-sprinkler systems. 

Demolition of old buildings (labor). 

Silos, barns, sheds, and other buildings on 
improved farms. 

New garage and out buildings. 

And similar items. 


Refutes Idea That Present Prices Are 
Bar to Modernizing 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 27.—Answering 
uninformed popular clamor to the effect that the 
national modernizing campaign can not be ex 
pected to succeed unless building costs are dras- 
tically cut, James A. Moffett, Federal Housing 
Administrator, in a nation-wide broadcast on 
Aug. 15, said in part: 

A question which constantly arises in one 
form or another is that of prices for build- 
ing materials, labor and railway transporta- 
tion. We hear arguments that our program is 
premature, or that it should be made condi- 
tional upon drastic reductions in the prices 
for these items. 

Surely, if industry generally is operating 
with little if any profit it is not in a position 


to make a radical reduction in prices. I see 
no reason why repairs, improvements and 
modernization, and the building of new 


houses, should be dene without a fair profit 
to industry. 
Our position is 


simply that fair prices 
must be fair to both the producer and the 
consumer. On the one hand we and the 


local committees will be alert to expose any 
cases where profiteering might arise, and 
on the other hand we shall not lend our- 
selves to any drive to foree industries to 
chisel on their wages or go bankrupt. 

We find that all of the leading items en- 
tering into building costs are below the 
1926 price level, and consequently that in- 
vestments for repairs or new construction at 
the present price level constitute a proper 
basis for investment on the part of the 
American people. Even after advances in 
the existing price level to the level of 1926, 
money spent on building would still repre- 
sent a good investment. 

Taking the matter as a straight business 
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proposition, if a general improvement in 
pusiness is to occur as a result of the in- 
crease in modernization and repair work and 
jn the construction of new homes, and if 
industry is to make fair profits, a general 


advance in price levels is to be expected. 





Wisconsin Finds Prospects Good 
for Modernizing 


Mirwaukee, Wis., Aug. 27.—The national 
housing program is meeting with approval of 
the Wisconsin home owner, the banker and the 
business “man, reports Don. S. Montgomery, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Montgomery, with J. L. Burt, 
Wausau, president of the association, and Haw- 
ley W. Wilbur, West Allis, chairman of the 
national Retail Lumber Code Authority in 
Wisconsin, and two officials of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, have made a_ tour 
throughout Wisconsin, where, in various cities, 
talks were given explaining the housing pro- 
oram. They found that business men agree in 
almost every community that there is a large 
amount of remodeling and repairs necessary. 
Home owners, whenever contacted, signified 
their eagerness to take advantage of the Gov- 
ernment’s plan once they became familiar with 
procedure. Bankers generally expressed a will- 
ingness to “put their idle money to work at 
home modernization,” Mr. Montgomery stated. 
It is found that the volume of loans being made 
in Wisconsin is increasing daily. 

Particularly emphasized by these speakers, 
who have been working for the ‘umber asso- 
ciation to familiarize all groups and individuals 
with the housing plan, is the distinction be- 
tween the housing act loans for home remodel- 
ing, and those of the reconditioning department 
of the HOLC. Though each program is in- 
tended to promote home modernization, they do 
not conflict, since they are designed for differ- 
ent classes of borrowers. 

Approximately two hundred delegates repre- 
senting twenty affiliated building trades of Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin, met Aug. 27 at the 
Builders’ Exchange to formulate a concerted 
program in support of the national housing act. 
It was stressed that only “built in” equipment 
is included in the home improvements which 
may be financed with insured loans. 


Tells Werkers | te Search Out 
Modernizing Jobs 


WasHincTon, D. C., Aug. 27.— President 
McDonough, of the building trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor, has called 
upon all building trade councils and local unions 
to start the modernizing ball rolling through 
an intensive canvass for potential jobs. He 
further requests also that all men and women 
of other trades assist the building trades work- 
ers in every possible way through the setting up 
of co-operative committees and the individual 
solicitation of work. Finally, he points out that 
“not the least important source of work is our 
own habitations.” 


Helping Dealers to Get Modern- 
izing Business 


If the retail lumber and building material 
dealers are at all backward in going after re- 
Pairs and remodeling business in their commu- 
nities, it evidently will not be the fault of build- 
Ing material manufacturers, a number of whom 
are offering elaborate dealer helps in an effort 
to make the National Housing Act quickly 
effective and start the construction ball rolling. 

Johns-Manville announces that it is going 
back on the air again, using Floyd Gibbons, 
rapid-fire salesman of the air, to tell about 
the opportunities for repairing and remodeling. 
In connection with this campaign, dealers are 
offered the J-M Housing Act Plan Book, con- 
taining suggestions as to how they may get 
their full share of this business. The J-M plan 
also includes national magazine advertising. a 
complete J-M remodeling exhibit at the World’s 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Low Lumber Prices Are Shown 


WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 27.—In an en- 
deavor to correct a public misunderstanding 
with reference to prices of building materials, 
the Lumber Code Authority has concluded an 
investigation of price trends in that field and 
forwarded its findings, supported by graphs, to 
James A. Moffett. head of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

It was disclosed that criticism of lumber 
prices was based on the fact that during the 
low point of the depression they had dropped 
far below the cost of production. Even at 
today’s figures lumber prices are shown to be 
disproportionately low when compared with 
those for other building materials. Index fig- 
ures published in June by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, for instance, based on 100 for 1926 
averages, show lumber at a level of 86.3, as 
against an average of 87.8 for all building mate- 
rials. The general building material index num- 
ber is boosted above that for lumber by such 
items as brick and tile, 91.1; cement, 93.9; wire 
nails, 98.2, and structural steel, 94.5. 


Drop to 80 Is Expected 


It is expected that the Bureau’s index figure 
for July will show a drop to approximately 80 
because of the general reduction in the Lumber 
Code Authority’s minimum cost-protection price 
schedules, made early in July, on all lumber 
items used in residential house building. These 
reductions apply to practically all of the items 
used by the Bureau in finding its index figure 
for the group as a whole. No. 2 and better 
Douglas fir drop siding, for instance, priced 
at $30 in the June computation, has dropped 
to $27, which should bring the index figure for 
this item, now at 89.6, down to a trifle over 80. 
California redwood, with an index figure of 
69.1, priced in June at $49.75 delivered New 
York, has been reduced $2; Southern yellow 
pine flooring, indexed at 82.1, priced at $38 at 
the mill, is now $35. No. 2 Common Pon- 
derosa pine, priced at $21.96 mill in June with 
an index figure of 85.7, has been reduced $2. 
These figures, however, are wholesale figures; 
while the Lumber Code Authority was empow- 
ered to authorize these reduced schedules by a 
special order of the NRA administrator no 
reduction in the freight has been made by the 
railroads. NRA has also authorized the retail 
lumber industry to reduce its mark-up for 
handling, selling and administration expenses. 


The Fall of Lumber Prices 


The drop in lumber prices began several years 


before the 1929 crash and continued until the 
low point was reached in August, 1932, when 
average lumber prices, as reported by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, stood at 55.5, with 
relation to the 1926 level. The lumber figure 
for 1932 as a whole was 58.5, while the index 
for all building materials combined for that 
year was 71.4. Lumber was almost solely re- 
sponsible for this abnormally low average, as 
other materials moved at relatively good prices. 
Brick and tile had dropped only to 77.3; cement 
to 77,2, while structural steel maintained a level 
of 80.9. 

Although lumber prices advanced sharply in 
1933, they did not attain the heights scored by 
other materials. While lumber was creeping 
back to a level of 70.7 the general average of 
all building materials rose to 77.0, with brick 
and tile at 79.2, cement at 86.1, and structural 
steel at 83.1. 


Prices Offset by Costs 


The partial recovery recorded for lumber in 
1933, says the Lumber Code Authority, fell 
short of compensating the industry for in- 
creased expenditures. The average hourly wage 
paid by lumber manufacturers rose from 28.14 
cents in July, 1933, to 40.14 cents in April, 
1934, the latest month for which complete re- 
ports are available. During the same period 
the average of lowest wages paid jumped from 
18.81 cents to 29.09 cents per hour. Logging 
costs went up in June, 1934, when rules of 
forest practice designed to conserve the coun- 
try’s forest resources were put into effect. 

An interesting illustration of the movement 
in retail lumber prices was recently furnished 
by a California dealer who made an estimated 
cost tabulation, covering the years 1920 to 1934, 
inclusive, of the lumber required in a five-room 
frame bungalow. The house bill used in the 
calculation included rough and finished lumber, 
siding, shingles, moulding, oak flooring, sash 
and doors. The same material which would 
have cost the house builder $1,024.45 Oct. 1, 
1920, could have been had for $701.32 in 1924, 
for $576.97 in 1928, and for $523.25 in June of 
this year, just prior to the recent reduction in 
manufacturers’ prices. 

Wholesale lumber prices have now reached 
a point, in the opinion of the Lumber Code 
Authority, below which they can not be ex- 
pected to drop, as the market is down to the 
minimum cost-protection levels legally permis- 
sible. It is predicted that the next change in 
minimum prices will be upward. 
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This is a display of garden tools at 
the plant of the Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
company handles a diversified line, 
and operates several yards in the 


The 


State 








The wise ones tell us that 
when events begin to crack 
down, we're all in the same 


boat, and that if we want to get 
to shore we must make out to 
do some co-operating. They also 
tell us if we don’t hang together 
we'll hang separately; and so on 
through all the old sayings that 
have to do with tough times. 


These things are of course 
true—and they’re probably use- 
ful, provided that the old say- 
ings don’t scare the suggestible 
members of the outfit into the 
wrong kind of joint action. Co- 
operating in errors, and hang- 
ing together to the apron strings 
of bad judgment, don’t set us 
ahead. However, we'll admit 
that in a jam it’s a good thing 
for rugged individuals to agree 
upon some targets and to look 
where they hit. But, after this 
is done, there still remain some 
useful chores for the rugged in- 
dividual to look after on his 
own. The kind of man born to 
serve under a committee forgets 
this, in his co-operative earnest- 
ness; and he misses the not very 
obscure fact that general wel- 
fare of the country is usually 
made up of the sum of local and 
individual well-being. 

The apostles of joint action too 
often work on the theory that if 
you want to get Americans to 
act together, you’ve got to scare 
the lights and liver out of them 





first. When they’re practically 
paralyzed with fear, they’ll de- 
cide that anything else is better 
than what they’re doing; and 
the apostles will be right there 
to tell them what to do. We'll 
be glad when some other way 
is invented to induce the joint- 
action spirit, for, when people 
are operating together under the 
lash of fear, they’re not working 
toward something. They’re run- 
ning away from something. It 
was this sort of performance 
which created that other old say- 
ing: Out of the frying pan, into 
the fire. 

A bad feature about fear as a 
medicine is that the slightest 
overdose ruins the patient in- 
stead of curing him. There’s only 
a hairline between being scared 
sober and being scared nuts. In 
the latter deplorable state, a per- 
son loses sight of those lower 
lights of sanity and self help and 
local recovery that are impor- 
tant, to say the least, as collat- 
eral aids to joint action. 


SIGNS OF SANITY IN 
TROUBLED TIMES 


One of our scouts tells us he 
attended a court trial that grew 
out of serious farm difficulties. 
Property had been destroyed, 


and men had been hurt. Lawyers 
were spreading themselves, and 
the trial had become less an in- 
quiry 


into facts than a broad- 





casting station for class hates 


and injuries. Deputy sheriffs 
with nervous trigger fingers 
were standing about in the 


courthouse and soldiers pa- 
trolled the streets outside. 

Our young friend was horribly 
impressed. After he had listened 
for half a day to the loud 
speeches and the brow-beating of 
witnesses and the predictions of 
civil war, his imagination ran 
away with him. He could see 
fields littered with corpses and 
homesteads rolling in smoke. 
When he could stand no more 
he tiptoed out, and his skin 
crawled as the eyes of a dozen 
deputies bored into his back. 

In the corridor was a bailiff, 
in charge of several farmer wit- 
nesses, and these, he guessed, 
were the revolutionaries who 
were straining at the leash to 
raise barricades and to fight the 
militia with pitchforks. As he 
was slipping by in a state of low 
visibility, one of these hardened 
characters let go at a cuspidor 
and shook his finger at the 
bailiff. “Listen, young feller,” 
the farmer said. “You ain’t 
very old, and there’s a h— of a 
lot of things you don’t know. 
But I’m telling you that Ty 
Cobb was the greatest player 
the game ever produced.” Our 
scout walked out, so he tells us, 
relieved to feel that civilization 
still lived. 

All of which brings us around 
to the simple but rather impor- 
tant fact that, as the waters of 
depression rose, there still re- 
mained dry islands—people who 
were running their own affairs 
with an old-fashioned care and 
shrewdness. They not only sup- 
ported themselves, but also cre- 
ated that total of stability which 
made it possible for joint recov- 
ery plans to work. This depart- 
ment has garments of praise for 
the great co-operative efforts of 
recovery. But it’s just as well 
to remember, when handing out 
the citations, that the joint-ac- 





“Build or Remodel” says this sign of 
the Hagerstown Lumber Co., Hagers- 
town, Md. Signs are one of the three 
means of promoting sales—the others 
being landscaping and neatness 
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tion engineers didn’t create the 
munitions they used in their 
campaigns. The Government 
borrowed the money used? (Cor. 
rect. The Government was able 
to borrow money upon the 
strength of its taxing power; 
the only power it has to collect 
funds with which to repay bor- 
rowings. But taxing power isa 
worthless power unless there are 
those individuals who produce 
more than they consume. 


A DEEPLY-ROOTED COM. 
MUNITY IN MARYLAND 


The Realm has been im. 
pressed, on this trip, by the 
number of. places and persons 
who have been going along 
through the depression, sawing 
local wood. Unless you can think 
of a better word, we'll call them 
middle-class, meaning by that 
word a state of mind and a way 
of working rather than a rating 
in Bradstreet. They are locally 
rooted; and they are persistent 
and self-reliant. They’ve been 
co-operating manfully, but in the 
meantime they’ve not forgotten 
about their home work. 

These self-sustaining commu- 
nities don’t brag much, for brag- 
ging is not their natural habit. 
For instance, there is Frederick, 
Md. This handsome little city is 
located in one of the finest agri- 
cultural districts of the State. In 
the main, its economic interests 
are locally rooted. S. Elmer 
Brown, of the Wilcoxon & Brown 
Lumber Co., told us that, except 
for the banking situation, Fred- 
erick would scarcely have felt 
the depression at all. We couldn't 
count up the number of places, 
these last few years, where we've 
heard similar stories, and it’s 
just as well to remember that, 
for good or for ill, the banking 
business is one of the most com- 
pletely joint-action and co-oper- 
ative of all businesses. It covers 
the country; and a banking 
shock in one place will be felt 
for hundreds and even for thou- 
sands of miles. This statement 
shouldn’t be used to prove too 
much, but it will serve to call 
attention to the continuing im- 
portance of local labors and local 
abilities. 

On the other hand, this part 
of Maryland has found the uses 
of co-operation. One incident 
may be mentioned. There are 
some twenty-three yards in this 
administrative district, and 
these yards have adopted and 
are enforcing a set of credit 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Value of Sticking to the Job of Sawing Wood 
—A City of Historic Patriotism—A Handsome 
Retail Plant—Importance of Adequate Capital 


rules, consisting of 2 percent 
discount in ten days, 60 days 
net. No exceptions were being 
made. The success of these rules 
js an evidence of middle-class 
temper among the customers. 
Your middle-class buyer wants 
to get what is coming to him, 
and he finds it possible to un- 
derstand the reasonableness of 
paying according to agreement. 


CUSTOMERS WHO DETER- 
MINE THEIR OWN NEEDS 


Wm. D. Bowers, of the com- 
pany that bears his name, gave 
us another instance. He said 
that although the city was in no 
sense overbuilt, he didn’t expect 
to see a great amount of new 
construction this year, despite 
the fact that Frederick has good 
building and loan facilities, with 
loan money available to sound 
risks. This lack of new building 
is not so pleasant to the trade, 
to be sure, but your middle-class 
prospect makes sure not only 
that he can pay, but also that 
what he buys will fit in with his 
general scheme of living. This 
self-determination helps explain 
why the city did not feel the de- 
pression until general factors 
came in and touched the bank- 
ing situation. It is a promise, 
also, that the city will follow an 
even tenor through the future 
years. And that has its value, 
too. If a person is going to make 
a life job of business in a given 
city, there’s assurance in that 
kind of temper, even though this 
year the dealers don’t sell the 
materials for a new subdivision. 

Maybe you’re one of the boys 
who, on Friday afternoons in 
your grade-school days, got a 
rash of gooseflesh reciting “Bar- 
bara Frietchie.” “Shoot if you 
must this old gray head!” Well, 
brave old Barbara is supposed 
to have defied Stonewall Jack- 
son as his army marched 
through the streets of Frederick. 
They show you her house and 
her flag. Francis Scott Key 
was born nearby, so the city’s 
poetic history of patriotism is 
remarkable. Frederick was also 
for a time the western terminus 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, when 
that earliest of the great Amer- 
an railroads was working 
toward the Ohio River. The 
first train arrived there on Dec. 


1, 1831, drawn literally by 
horsepower. The first steam 
train came along some four 
years later. 


Several issues back, this jour- 
nal carried a story about the 
Hagerstown Lumber Co., of Ha- 
gerstown, Md. This is a remark- 
able retailing plant, built some 
ten years ago. It is located on 
the Old National Road, where 
thousands of cars pass; and the 
company did a fine job in build- 
ing a plant that is both efficient 
and pleasant to look at. All the 
stock is under cover, the ware- 
houses are arranged so that get- 
ting stock from the car to the 
bin is easy, and the method of 
getting it from bin to truck is 
equally efficient. The plant is 
beautifully landscaped and 


makes extensive use of well 
painted signs. “Build or Re- 
model. Beautify Your Commu- 
nity.” In the office we talked 


with J. L. Mullendore. 


SPECIALISTS ON 
FINE MILLWORK 


The Danzer Lumber Co., also 
a Hagerstown yard, specializes 
in fine millwork. It occupies a 
building that was erected for a 
steam engineering works; and 
the structure fits its present pur- 
poses admirably. Frank Danzer 
tells us that the market for mill- 
work is a little slow to recover 
—something easy to understand 
in a year when the first recov- 
ery efforts are directed largely 
to repair work. Some of our 
friends who should know about 
such things tell us, however, 
that there is a real future for 
capable planing mills operated 
in connection with lumber yards. 

In Clarksburg, W. Va., we 
called first at the plant of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
where we met Arthur H. Cun- 
dell and E. R. Glenn. This com- 
pany operates several yards in 
this mountain State. Mr. Cun- 
dell was born in England. He 
came from Georgia to Clarks- 
burg and has been operating in 
this city, we understand, for 
more than thirty years. When he 
arrived here, the city was rap- 
idly getting rich out of coal and 
oil, and building was going for- 
ward rapidly. It was not un- 
usual for two or three new 
houses to be going up in a single 
block. Naturally that kind of 
program is no longer in opera- 





The landscaping and trellises greatly 
add to the attractiveness of the office 
at the plant of the Hagerstown Lum- 
ber Co., the building itself being 
excellently constructed and placed 


Outdoors furniture and trellises form 
this display at the office of the Par- 
kersburq Mill Co., of Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; a Celotex sign is borne by 
portable building at extreme right 





tion, though some people would 
like to build who have difficulty 
in finding the money for rather 
ordinary loans. 

Mr. Glenn is a real fan on the 
subject of home ownership, and 
has done some excellent mis- 
sionary work in that field. He 
considers it not only a fortifying 
thing in good citizenship of the 
middle-class kind of which we’ve 
been talking, but he is sure that 
in ways of benefit to the recov- 
ery, home construction touches 
more people than does any other 
industry. He was at some pains 
to look over the men employed, 
through the recovery efforts, on 
various kinds of Federal proj- 
ects. He is convinced that at 
least 75 percent of these men 
normally work at trades that 
find their natural occupation in 
some phase of house building. 
This may indicate several 
things; such, for instance, that 
the construction industry has 
borne more than its share of re- 
trenchment. This is something 
we knew anyway. But a collat- 
eral fact is that a reasonable 
restoration of house building 
would set large numbers of men 
at work on profitable employ- 
ment, doing things they know 
how to do. He thinks the Govern- 
ment was unexplainably slow in 








recognizing this fact and in act- 
ing upon it. 


SMALL SALES INVOLVE 
MUCH WORK 


This plant handles a diversi- 
fied line, including hardware, 
garden tools, mechanics’ tools 
and the like. It operates a plan- 
ing mill, and most of the items 
in production seemed to be 
highly specialized. The company 
handles mostly big-mill lumber 
from the South, except for a 
certain amount of hardwood pro- 
duced locally. This is a steel 
and glass city. 

F. S. Turner, of the Harland 
Planing Mili Co., told a story of 
hard work of a kind that many 
dealers probably could match. It 
turns upon the fact that sales 
are small, in the dollars involved 
in each transaction, but large 
in numbers. This is the story 
of much repair and little new 


construction. One day, shortly 
before our call, the company 
handled 94 invoices totaling 


about $1,100. But this was a 
rather large total in money. Mr. 
Turner said he had put through 
80 sales in a day, totaling $500. 
Since each sale is made up of 
small items, getting them out is 
an immense job. “Every night,” 
he added, “we’re all through. 
Not once a week do we have a 
load left on the delivery hook 
for the next morning.” All such 
buying is a product of a certain 
period of the recovery, a period 
which begins with the repairing 
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of the most pressing damages. 
There is every reason to believe 
that this period will merge grad- 
ually into the next phase—the 
replacing of worn-out houses 
with new ones. 


A PROMINENT DEALER 

IS OPTIMISTIC 
E. L. Davidson, widely known 

executive of the Parkersburg 

Mill Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 

told us that in general he was 

quite optimistic about business. 


AMERICAN 


but the sales of 1933 were at a 
low ebb, so the recovery isn’t as 
much as it might seem. It isn’t 
solely on the basis of increased 
sales, however, important as 
this increase is, that Mr. David- 
son bases his optimism. It seems 
generally in the cards that a 
number of factors, all pointing 
in the same direction, should 
combine for business betterment. 

“One of the difficult factors on 
the other side of the picture,” 
Mr. Davidson said, “is that a 


LUMBERMAN 


ICAN LUMBERMAN put out a warn- 
ing about that two or three 
years ago, and it was a timely 
warning. But there seemed to 
be little that could be done 
about it. Dealers had _ obliga- 
tions, and they sold out their 
lumber stocks and used the 
money to pay debts or operating 
expenses or living costs. Now, 
when they need bigger stocks, 
they find that capital loans are 
taboo. It’s one of the things that 
must be worked out. I think 
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when that nappens there’] be a 
well-established and known mg. 
ket for real estate. I don’t gq 


complete recovery on any othe § 


basis.” 


G. L. Dudley, of the Citizen, § 


Lumber Co., Parkersburg, tojg 
much the same _ story. Some 
loans are being made for repajy 
work, but the general reluctance 
about granting capital loans 4p. 
plied also to building loans 
This, too, is a big lumber plan 





Trade has doubled as compared 
with the same period in 1933; 


Well Kept Plant Is Aid to Business 


Frank B. Lundy, of the Lundy Lumber Co., 
Withan sport. Pa., sa's \fi_re is a id should be 
no end to building and changing around a lum- 
ber yard. There are several reasons why this 
is true. Sales conditions change from season 
to season, and sales equipment should be changed 


to hit Experience proves too, from time to 
time, that different equipment would handle 
unchanged situations better. Building and im- 


proving around the yard set a good example 
to the public. And keeping a critical eye on 
the yard, with a readiness to make alterations, 
keeps the plant up in good condition. There is 
always the lazy temptation to think that things 
as they are will do; and that is a prophecy o! 
a dull, dingy and battered plant that is worse 
than no inspiration to the buyers. 

Some years ago Mr. Lundy’s uptown yard 
was coveted and taken over by the city as the 
site for a school building. He thereupon pur- 
chased his present yard and started the con- 
tinuing task of building a high-class sales plant. 
The office and sales rooms are in a handsome 
building consisting of two wings connected by 
a center unit. This center unit has a range of 
display windows; and along the opposite wall 
is a long range of shelves for the paint stock 
and other building supplies. The wing at the 
right contains the offices, and the one at the 
left has the drafting and estimating rooms. 
Mr. Lundy, some little time ago, organized his 
own contracting company. The next proposed 
change in the office, which will be made very 
soon, is a large drafting room to be built at 
the rear of the paint room. After that the 
present drafting rooms will be used for sales 
and displays. 

Some time ago when the city was building 
some streets of gravel and Tarvia, the company 
hired the street contractors to lay some of these 
surfaces in the yard; an improvement that was 
not very expensive and that has improved han- 
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good many lumber retailers are 
lacking in 


we'll know 


capital. The Amer- 


dling conditions, keeps stock clean and stops the 
blowing of dust into the office. 

The office is flanked on the right by a large 
sign: “That Home of Yours. Lumber to 
Build it, Paint to Save it.” And on the left 
there is a nice display of various types and 
patterns of composition shingles. 

Without much doubt Mr. Lundy finds this 


fine sales plant especially useful because he 
does his own contracting and so comes into 
immediate contact with all his customers. How- 


ever, he would probably have it anyway; and 































Frank B. Keeps 
Lundy, yard 
W illiams- in fine 
port, Pa. condition 


when the 
business has fully recovered, for 


Parkersburg is a handsome ¢ity 
and one that has much commer. 
cial vitality. 


building 


he is sure that an attractive plant is useful + 
any yard that deals with any proportion of js 
trade direct. It likewise adds to efficiency oj 
work and, because order is the first law, pre. 
vents the loss and wastage of stock. 

In the sales rooms of the Lundy Lumber C 
there is a rather curious looking motor-driven 
machine, called the “Miracle Paint Rejuvena. 
tor,’ that will stir paint in the can, without 
opening. Mr. Lundy likes it so well that he 
has installed a second one in his downtown 
store. Professional painters as well as house. 
holders and other amateurs appreciate this 
mechanical mixer. If a can has got overlooked 
in stock until the pigment has hardened in the 
bottom, a few minutes of this vigorous massage 
will make it as bland and smooth as when it 
first came from the factory. And since any 
paint will settle in a few days, the machine has 
its uses in every sale. It puts the paint in con- 
dition to apply without hand stirring, thus sav- 
ing time and disagreeable work. Mr. Lundy 
gives these machines a measure of credit for the 
fact that his paint sales in 1934 have been twice 
those of 1933. 





New Jersey Concern Proud 
of Distribution Policy 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 27.—Headed “Our Dis- 
tribution Statement and a Challenge,” a circular 
has been sent out to its trade by the Lindsley 
Lumber Corporation, of this city, indicating its 
sales policy and containing this statement: “We 
challenge our competitors to make an out-and- 
out statement as frank and unequivocal as ours, 
and to broadcast it.” After outlining its policy, 
the company closes its circular with this sig- 
nificant statement: “Get every other wholesaler 
to make this pledge, and your troubles will be 
greatly lessened.” 








At left: Attractive sign flanking 


office (seen at right) of the Lundy Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Modernization Loans 


’ 


“What are we going to do about it?” is the 
question bluntly asked by an Ohio subscriber 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with reference 
to the all-important relation of the bankers of 
the country to the success of the national home 
repair and modernization program. His letter 
is printed herewith : 


Every trade magazine pertaining to 
the building industry is urging dealers to 
take advantage of the Government’s 
housing program, particularly the reha- 
bilitation division of the program. 

From personal observation and con- 
tacts it occurs to us that a great deal of 
this effort is being wasted. Why get the 
dealers so greatly stirred up and have 
them, in turn, get their customers all 
“het up’—when the average banker 
(who holds the key position) looks on 
the whole set-up with a “fish eye?” 

We believe that the big job is to “sell” 
the banks and the bankers: that if the 
program is to be worth anything and if 
it is to start working quickly—there must 
be a tremendous amount of effort put 
forth to “selling” the idea to the fellows 
who hold the strings on the money 
sacks. 

Just step into several banks and ask 
the cashiers what action their board of 
directors has taken on the matter. Ask 
them if any official consideration has 
been given towards the bank loaning 
funds in accordance with the plan. If 
we don’t miss our guess you'll find that 
about all they know (like Will Rogers) 
is what they have read in the newspa- 
pers. 

This brings up the question—“What 
are we going to do about it?” Our idea 
is that you’d better urge the dealers to 
contact their “bankers” at this time 
rather than spend too much time con- 
tacting their “prospects.” 


It was felt by the editors of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that a discussion of the subject 
from the banking standpoint would be inter- 
esting and helpful at this juncture, and accord- 
ingly our subscriber’s letter was forwarded to 
the editor of the American Banker (daily bank- 
ing newspaper), New York, with the sugges- 
tion that his views would be appreciated. 

An acknowledgment was received from Edi- 
tor C. B. Axford, of the above publication, and 
coincidentally came a copy of the Aug. 14 issue, 
almost an entire editorial page of which is 
devoted to a discussion of the questions raised 
by our subscriber and by the editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Under the caption, “Are We Going to Be 
Foolish About the Housing Loan Program?” 
the bankers’ daily prints our subscriber’s letter, 
and then proceeds as follows: 


“The above is quoted from a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from an Ohio reader 
of that publication. It comes te us from Editor 
E. C. Hole of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with 
the following significant comment: 


As we all know, the banks have been 
purchasing Government bonds. There 
isn’t any other safe security for them to 
purchase and be always sure they will 
be liquid enough to satisfy the bank ex- 
aminers. 

Here is a plan which requires the 
lending of money so that labor may be 
profitably employed in the factories and 
communities, and, of course, it is not a 
“quick” loan. 


However, the Government guarantees 
these loans. 

Is it probable that the banker will 
enter whole-heartedly into the program? 
Tell me how I shall answer our sub- 
scriber. 


“The Government has put the banker on the 
spot again,” comments the bankers’ newspaper. 

“So be it. The Federal Housing authorities 
are laying much store upon the co-operation 
of bankers in the current housing moderniza- 
tion drive, which is to be followed by a home 
construction drive. Unquestionably, it will 
again become a question of “ ‘Bankers must loan 
on housing to help recovery, or else—’.” 


Bankers Will 
Do Their Part 


The American Banker’s editorial continues as 
follows in part: 

We think bankers will be inclined to lend— 
as freely and act as co-operatively as any 
group of business men who have a stake in 
recovery themselves can be expected to co- 
operate. The housing loans will bear a 
favorable income rate as compared with Gov- 
ernment securities. That ought to make 
them attractive. Insured under Federal aus- 
pices, the Government promises to take up 
any losses on such loans up to 20 percent 
of their total in any one bank. 

But caution will not be thrown to the 
winds. Neither bankers nor bank examiners 
will be foolish enough to assume that this 
limited, but probably adequate, Government 
guarantee is all that they need to be sure 
of their position. Too many implied and 
stated Government guarantees have been re- 
pudiated by the United States during the past 
four years to permit the sane banker to trust 
too much to them. 

His security remains the paramount ques- 
tion to be answered by analysis of the pros- 
pective earning power of his borrower, and 
his character, regardless of the collateral or 
surety behind the loan. 


Will Sound Borrowers 
Risk Mortgaging Income? 


Thercfore, the problem of the banker’s co- 
operation in the FHA housing loan drive, 
depends largely upon the type of prospective 
borrower who comes to him for loans under 
the national housing program. 

To a vital degree the banker’s co-operation 
will depend upon whether home owners and 
home seekers of income and means sufficient 
to entitle them to credit are willing to go 
into debt. If good borrowers will not assume 
the risks, banks are powerless to make them. 

If the prospective borrower is a man of 
established prospective income, with a repu- 
tation for meeting his debts and saving a 
little in addition, sufficient to amortize his 
loan, he is entitled to bank credit—i. e., to 
borrow the money of his neighbors for whom 
the banker is trustee. 

But if the applicant borrower is merely 
hanging on.to his home, unable to demon- 
strate income prospects sufficient to amortize 
his loan, and probably only inclined to bor- 
row because he hopes to sell the house to 
another speculator or home seeker after he 
has fixed it up and further mortgaged him- 
self, then the banker can not wisely make 
him an advance—even to help the depression 
for the temporary period, perhaps cumula- 
tive, which results when borrowers spend in 
a few weeks, or months, funds to repay which 
they will have to curtail their purchasing 
power in other directions for a year or many 
years. 

Is it not plain, therefore, that the national 
housing program depends greatly upon the 
character of borrowers applying for bank 
credit, and their past and prospective income? 
The banker must eye these carefully. He has 
no choice. 
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| Reflects Bankers’ Views On _ Estoril Discussion 


in American Banker 
Is of Timely Interest 


Says Building Costs 
May Defzat Plan 


There is also the matter of construction 
costs and values. Building material and labor 
costs are such that new homes and new con- 
struction cost more than homes already built 
are worth. Perhaps labor interests 


will see 
fit to modify their stand against lowering 
building wage scales to meet the present 


scale of values. There is bound to be a 
degree of hesitancy on the part of wise bor- 


rowers and wise lenders for housing purposes 
as long as they feel that they may be left 
holding the bag for an expensive job, the 


cost of which is all out of line with what 
similar houses can be bought for from owners 
who are forced to sell at low prices to find 
buyers. 


Fear Danger 
of Overbuilding 


There is further a degree of common sense 
among bankers as to over-building their 
communities these days. The day of the realty 
promoter in charge of a bank using his de- 
positors’ money to finance an overbuilt local 
housing situation, is happily past. Bankers 
are certain to analyze any local building pro- 
gram carefully, for there is nothing which 
guarantees banking difficulties quite so surely 


as an overbuilt community. A town full of 
over-mortgaged homes, whose owners are 
forced to liquidate their bank accounts to 
protect their homes, will eventually bring 
difficulties to their banks by the liquidation 
which they force as they themselves go 
broke. 


Merely Negative Policy; 
Nevertheless, Foolish 


However, caution should 
or merely negative. 

The wise banker will be the one who ap- 
plies caution to the other side of the picture 
as well. 

He should be cautious not to allow his com- 
munity to be excessively underbuilt, for that 
would be sure to cause an excessive building 
boom at some time in the future. 

He should leave no stone unturned to de- 
velop among credit-worthy people who can 
and should improve or build their homes now, 
borrowers who would be both safe and profit- 
able to himself. 

He should do everything possible to keep 
alive the home ownership idea. The sound- 
est banking communities in the United States 
are those which have the largest percentage 


not be excessive 


of dweller-owned homes, mostly paid for. 
Home ownership, within a family’s means, 
is a safeguard of many things American. 


Sound local banking is not the least of these. 
Home ownership should always be fostered 
by banks. 


Advertise for 
Housing Loan Borrowers 


He should advertise for borrowers under 
the new housing program, and solicit from 
door to door for them if he can. The ad- 


vertising and solicitation give him a chance 
to stress his co-operation with his community 
and his Government, and to get across to 
the people of his territory the wisdom of 
living and owning property within one’s 
means. His advertising should be a potent 
force to establish in the minds of his public 
the standards which he has set up for his 
loans and for the assets in which he is 
investing his depositors’ money. 

The wise local banker is frankly in danger 
of getting into the habit of “sitting.” For 
the past four years he has been “sitting 
tight.” But the day has come when he should 
be stepping around and studying the pros- 
pects for credit advances and profits under 
the New Deal. If he fails to handle them, 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Retailers Round Table 








Pigs Is Pigs''—But Are Razor 
Blades Building Materials? 


Our personal observation— as well as reports 
from dealers and others—of the multiplicity of 
so-called “side lines” that are being handled by 
some lumber dealers, has set us to wondering 
a bit whether possibly this diversification idea 
is not being ridden a little too hard for the per- 
manent good of either the individual dealer or 
the retail lumber industry as a whole. 

In other words, can the average retailer of 
building materials afford to trade any part of 
his hard-earned prestige as an authoritative 
adviser on construction materials and acces- 
sories, for the doubtful distinction of running 
a variety store? 

If he has no such prestige, is it not because 
he has failed to qualify himself to merit it ?— 
in which case it probably does not matter so 
much how many foreign items or gadgets he 
chooses to handle. By the term “foreign” of 
course is meant goods that do not “tie in” with 
what should be the lumber dealer’s main pur- 
pose, as well as reason for existence; which 
purpose, broadly interpreted, is or should be, 
the merchandising of materials and accessories 
that are required for the construction, repair, 
maintenance, alteration, improvement or adorn- 
ment of homes—and of course of structures of 
practically all other sorts as well. 

That is a broad enough field, surely, to en- 
gage the best thought and endeavor of all who 
wish to be regarded by their communities as 
primarily “merchants of homes”’—in the sense 
that they stand ready to supply the materials 
and accessories required for homes—without 


seeking to rival the “five-and-ten’” emporiums 
in the variety of items handled. There is such 
a thing as spreading one’s-self out too thin, in 
an attempt to cover too much ground. 

No one will quarrel with the idea of a dealer 
adding to his main stock of building materials 
certain items of home equipment and furnish- 
ings, if after carefully surveying and studying 
the needs and opportunities of his community 
he concludes that such a line or lines can be 
added, with a reasonable prospect of proving 
profitable. Such lines are directly associated 
with the home, and therefore may logically be 
stocked by the “merchant of homes.” Never- 
theless, before branching out too far, the aver- 
age dealer will do well to ponder the words oi 
the Apostle Paul: “All things are lawful for me, 
but all things are not expedient.” 

These rather dour reflections are in part 
prompted by the writer having chanced to hear 
of a retail lumber concern—no cross-roads out- 
fit either, but a well-rated firm in a large city, 
having put in a stock of razor blades. More- 
over, information is that it is selling a lot of 
‘em, and that the markup is such as to yield a 
good profit. No extra labor or selling effort 
is involved, as the attractively packaged blades 
practically “sell themselves” from a card dis- 
play on the counter. 

Sounds all right, doesn’t it? And perhaps it 
is all right for this particular dealer to handle 
this particular item. But, if razor blades, why 
not chewing-gum, eye-glasses or bunion plas- 
ters? Is there a line of demarcation between 
the lumber yard—or its aristocratic twin, the 
“building materials store’”—and the department 
or variety store; and, if so, where should that 
line be drawn? 





Lumber Co., Mexico, Mo. 


open tops. 








DEALER HAS HOME-MADE BINS FOR NAIL STORAGE 


The home-built nail bins here shown were. photographed recently by an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative in the store of the Coatsworth 
The counter is made of 1x12 boards, and spaces 


are partitioned off at regular intervals. In these spaces are inserted bins with 





In the picture two of the bins are shown pulled out to demon- 
strate how easily a keg of nails may be dumped therein. 
makes it easy to extract and weigh up any quantity of nails that a purchaser 
may desire. The scoop scale for weighing the nails is conveniently placed. 


The open front 








A Well-Built Lumber Shed 


A traveling representative of the AMEricay 
LUMBERMAN recently dropped in at the yard 
of a progressive retailer, now known as the 
E. W. Moore Lumber Co., in a little town of 
about 500 population situated in the southwest 





Showing method of bracing in shed of the 

E. W. Moore Lumber Co., Southwest City, Mo. 

In the display room (not shown) are carried 

complete stocks of hardware and household 
supplies 


corner of the State of Missouri, therefore known 
as Southwest City. Mr. Moore has been man- 
ager of this yard for twenty years or more, and 
now operates it under his own name, he having 
quite recently purchased it from the former 
owner—a line-yard company. 

The lumber shed, when built years ago, was 
designed by Mr. Moore, and illustrates an eco- 
nomical and effective method of bracing. It has 
stood up very well, proving that Mr. Moore’s 
design was correct. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the interior of the shed. It will 
be observed that there are no large uprights. 
The diagonal braces afford the support for the 
platform facing the higher bins. 


Plan Big New Yard 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Aug. 27.—The Lyon-Gray 
Lumber Co. has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction here of one of the largest retail lum- 
ber yards in Texas, according to General Man- 
ager H. B. Hawley. The plant will consist of 
three large sheds and a brick office building on 
the. site of the old Trinity Lumber Co. at °801 
Main street, near Washington. The Lyon-Gray 
company purchased the stock and equipment 
of the Trinity company shortly after a fire had 
practically destroyed the plant several months 
ago. The lot is 198 by 350 feet. 

The Lyon-Gray company has been operating 
in Texas since 1876. It has thirty-one retail 
yards in the State. For several years it has 
maintained a sales office here. 


Issues Timely Plea for Well- 
built Homes 


A timely appeal on behalf of approved con- 
struction methods and good materials is being 
sent out by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau to 
dealers and contractors. It illustrates ten car- 
dinal points of correct wood construction for 
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homes that will endure, and also shows, in 
color, several room interiors, showing use of 
Arkansas Soft Pine for interior finish and deco- 
ration. The theme of this attractively de- 
signed folder is that, now that a revival of 
home building seems in prospect, it is up to 
the dealer and the contractor to see that only 
vood materials and honest workmanship are 
built into the homes of the future, so that past 
errors that have cost the building industry so 
heavily shall not be repeated. The folder was 
designed and produced by the Robert H. 
Brooks Co., Little Rock, Ark., which handles 
the advertising for the bureau. 





Lumber Is Sold in Hardware 
Stores from Counter 
Displays 


Plenty of lumber dealers sell hardware, but 
for a hardware dealer to sell lumber is “some- 
thing else again.” 

It looked like news, therefore, when an item 
in an Omaha (Neb.) paper recently caught the 
writer's eye, stating that a number of hardware 
dealers in that city were catering to the small, 
drop-in and pick-up trade by displaying small 
lots of lumber in specially designed racks in 
their stores, under the trade name “Kwik Pik.” 

Upon inquiry it was found that this new 
method of merchandising of lumber was de- 
veloped by L. J. Campbell, who has incorpor- 
ated the Kwik Pik Lumber Co., with office and 
warehouse at 8th and Farnam Street, Omaha, 
to manufacture and distribute lumber display 
racks, lumber and lumber products, under this 
































Showing three-section rack for displaying lum- 
ber in 4-, 6-, and 8-foot lengths, on counters of 
hardware stores 


trade name, registered in the U. S. Patent Of- 
hce. The display rack also is covered by patent. 
Mr. Campbell informs us that his company 
carries warehouse stock of regular patterns of 
lumber, moldings, shingles and lath. Only 4- 
6- and 8-foot lengths of lumber are stocked at 
present, these being the lengths supplied for the 
display racks. At present only Ponderosa pine, 
fir, and red cedar shingles are being supplied. 
Mr. Campbell says that while sales have not 
been entirely satisfactory as to volume, he is 
confident that a good demand can be developed 
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later when small home owners and laboring 
men generally are more widely employed. He 
says that people of those classes, who do their 
own repairing around the home, appreciate the 
convenience and the quick service they get when 
buying from the racks—especially as the price 
per piece is shown by plainly printed tickets on 
the racks. He believes that the best field for 
this method of merchandising lumber will be 
in the big cities, where lumber yards, as a rule, 
are located at too great distances from the busi- 
ness and residence sections for the small buyers 
who want only a few short pieces of lumber 
for minor home repairs, to conveniently go 
there to pick up what they want. 

“We are trying to operate through hardware 
dealers or allied lines,” said Mr. Campbell to 
the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. “Our method is 
to sell the lumber stock 
to the dealers, but lease 
our racks for a nominal 
rental. In this manner 
we control our Kwik Pik 
branded stock through 
the racks. We are at 
present operating 28 
racks in Omaha, and 
expect to have ten more 
in operation soon.” 

The accompanying 
photograph shows one 
type of rack. It is 8 
feet long and has three 
sections, for 4-, 6-, and 
8-foot stock. A smaller 
size (two-section) rack 
has been developed for 
smaller stores, this be- 
ing 5 feet long. All 
racks are 32 inches wide 

-the width of most of 
the counters now uscd 
in hardware stores. 

“We feel that we are 
on the right road for 
distribution of lumber and other wood prod- 
ucts,” concluded Mr. Campbell in his statement 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Rebuilt Yard Well Planned 


Yuma, Ariz., Aug. 27.—Rebuilding of the 
local yard of the Hayward Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co. was completed in June, and J. N. Gal- 
braith, resident manager, is justly proud of the 
new layout, which is thoroughly modern and 
efficient. The new plant, which replaces the 
one destroyed by fire last February, consists of 
two large lumber sheds, cement and plaster 
warehouse, mill and workshop, sash and door 
storage room and office with builders’ hardware 
and paint departments in same building. 

Mr. Galbraith, in a statement to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, was optimistic—particularly 
because work was scheduled to start at once on 
the $27,000,000 All-American Canal project, 
nine miles from this city. The engineers’ offices 
are located in the same block as the Hayward 
lant. 

The local yard is a unit of the Hayward 
Lumber & Investment Co. system of 18 yards, 
all of which except the Yuma branch are in 
California, with headquarters at Los Angeles. 
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Appearance of Yard as a 
Sales Factor 


Despite the difficulties of the times in gen- 
eral, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN discovers a 
fair percentage of yards that are taking thought 
for appearance and sales equipment. Perhaps 
it is not strange that the dealers who have 
what appears to be new and perfected plants 
are the ones who are planning on further 
changes and improvements. They are that kind 


of men, else they would not have built so well 
in the first place. 

C. C. DeVore, Meadville (Pa.) retailer, tells 
us it is a wholesome thing always to be think- 
ing about changes and new equipment; if for no 





One of the attractive features of the DeVore yard at Meadville, Pa., is 


the landscaping in front 


other reason than that it keeps the place under 
an appraising eye. In itself, this habit keeps 
things in good order. 

Mr. DeVore’s yard and sales rooms are near 
the center of the city, and this makes it rather 
easy to handle a general stock of hardware 
and paints. This stock includes items other 
than those that go naturally into construction, 
though building materials constitute the back- 
bone of the business. 

In addition to sales tables and show cases, the 
interior is arranged to display all kinds of inside 
and outside finish; shingles, siding, roofing, 
knotty pine paneling and the like. One of the 
useful displays is a garage door, installed near 
the sales desk. This company has sold a num- 
ber of garages this year and has sold the ma- 
terials to put many old garages in order. A 
garage door may be considered a major iteni 
in repair as well as in new construction. 

One of the attractive features of this plant is 
the landscaping in front. There is little room 
between the sidewalk and the building, but 
this space has been artistically utilized in the 
planting of flowers and dwarf trees. These 
things soften and give a fine setting to the 
handsome building. 

The DeVores say that compared with last 
year sales are quite good; and they give a 
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The rebuilt yard (left) and shed No. 3 (right) of the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., at Yuma, Ariz. 
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measure of credit to the convenience, complete- 
ness and appearance of the plant. These things 
naturally do not make all the difference; and 
hard work and the beginning of the economic 
upturn doubtless stand first in importance. But 
there always are customers who are influenced 
by appearances; and the ability to see finished 
effects, as well as the general conviction that 
dealers who can create pleasing effects in their 
own plants will be competent advisers, help 
along with sales. 


How to Make Your Counter 
"Something Different" 


Counters are convenient and necessary things 
in a retail lumber sales office, but seldom should 
a lumber dealer be satisfied with an ordinary 
and unadorned counter such as any drygoods 
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Counter and display case in 63rd_ Street 
(Chicago) yard of Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


store proprietor can have. For it is so easy, 
often with scraps of lumber and plywood, to 
add a few kinks that will aid in selling. 

Here is an example, noted in the 63rd Street 
yard of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., in 
Chicago. The display case that forms part of 
this counter was not difficult to make, but it 
adds much to the utility of the unit. Observe 
how neat it is, and how effective is that little 
piece of plywood in the corner, scroll-sawed in 
a conventional design (there is another one, in 
the opposite corner, to match). On those occa- 
sions when the company’s rental floor sander 
is not “on location” it is displayed on the little 
platform in the corner at the left, but much 
of the time it is out, as it was when this pic- 
ture was taken, and then a neat sign announces 
to customers that they can rent a good floor 
sander here; the company has a steady demand 
for the machin: and it seldom is on display. 

This lumber yard and office, which is one of 
the neatest, cleanest and brightest in Chicago, 
takes care of the Hines business in a large area 
of the South Side. One item that is pushed 
with vigor and profit is insulation, which is dis- 
played on office walls and ceiling and also in 
window set-ups; Manager J. L. Cleary said 
that this was the first Chicago yard to sell Nu- 
Wood and Balsam-Wool when the Wood Con- 
version Co. introduced those products, and he 
estimated that his office sells about 200,000 feet 
a year. One thing that helps in the sale of the 
board type insulation is the “Bevel Devil” cut- 
ter with which one can cut a great variety of 
designs in the insulation, he added. 
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Handsome Brochure of Plans 
for Mountain Cabins 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a 
superb brochure entitled “Mountain Cabins of 
Redwood” embodying the results of a competi- 
tion conducted for the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., by the Architects’ Building 
Material Exhibit, of the same city. 

“The architectural competition for mountain 
cabins,” says the foreword, “was conceived to 
stimulate an interest in better architecture for 
vacation homes. The awards were made on the 
basis of architectural merit; harmony with 
mountain environment; ingenuity of plan, and 
low cost, as prescribed by the contest and in 
keeping with present economic conditions.” 

This beautifully illustrated booklet presents 
a succession of some seventy plans, by the 
architects engaging in the competition, of moun- 
tain homes of various types—all appropriate 
and charming—shown both in perspective and 
detail, led by views of the first, second, third 
and fourth prize winners. and the three “Hon- 
orable Mention” designs. 





Another Retailer Makes Sub- 
stantial Improvements 


No more will the dust of summer or snow of 
winter beat in upon the lumber in the lumber 
sheds of the Judd Lumber Co., Dowagiac, Mich., 
tor the fronts of the sheds are being closed up 
with new walls and sliding doors. There is more 
than one reason for this revamping, says Charles 
J. Cook, assistant to Manager C. W. Schadt. 
He explains that the plan will make for cleaner 
lumber to offer to the trade; and besides, there 
is the fact that in years past there has been much 
aiter-dark pilfering from the open sheds. The 
yard also is soon to be entirely fenced in, to 
prevent anyone from entering after the gates 
are locked. 

During the summer lull these improvements 
are being made, so that workmen may continue 
employed, and also so that an example may be 
set for the public. 

There has been some business for the Judd 
company this summer. Four fine jobs of home 
remodeling were dug up, two in the country and 
two in town, and one of these meant a greater 
volume of cash than a new house might repre- 
sent. 

One of the lumber sheds being enclosed has a 
frontage of 162 feet. The other is 108 feet long. 
This means the use of about 3,800 feet of car 
siding for making the doors, which are alternat- 
ing, so that each one can be rolled past its 
neighbor on the double steel track. A ten-inch 
cement footing forms the foundation for the 
wall that supports the many sliding doors. 

Considerable remodeling has been done, also, 
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in the company’s main building. The paint de. 
partment has been enlarged, for paint js Zoi 
to be emphasized from now on. The buildings 
that have not already been covered with paint 
of a soft yellow hue will get the new dress a, 
soon as the carpenter work is finished, 

The Judd Lumber Co. was started away back 
in 1859 when a mill was established. Only 
three years ago the original building was torn 
down and a new one, 40x80 feet, put on an. 
other location. 





© . . 
Economical Deliveries 

“We have not maintained a delivery service 
for years, yet we take care of our customers to 
their entire satisfaction, and our overhead js 
kept down to a point far below where, with 
our own equipment, we could maintain it.” 

The speaker was Joseph Reed, manager 
Lafayette Lumber Co., Lafayette, Colo. This 
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Each of the 
20,000 

LUMBER CEALERS 
In the United States 
Should immediately 
Start some 

REPAIR or 
MODERNIZING 
Job, large or small 
On his 

OWN HOME, 
What would the 
EFFECT BE? 


Think it over! 








town, 20 miles north of Denver, is in a coal 
camp and farming territory. A high percentage 
of customers have their own transportation fa- 
cilities, and for the others Mr. Reed uses a local 
milk-hauling firm. 

He has trained this firm, which he hires on 
an “as needed” basis, so that they unload and 
stack lumber in the yard as expertly as any 
yard delivery employee would do. Milk hauling 
is over at 10 o'clock in the morning, and the 
firm is thereafter available at any time for town 
or country deliveries. Its charges are very rea- 
sonable, being as low as 25 cents for nearby 
light deliveries. 

“Offhand, I don’t believe our delivery costs 
exceed 3 percent,” said Mr. Reed. 


Office building and store of Judd Lumber Co., Dowagiac, Mich., recently rearranged (interior) 
and repainted. Open shed (at left) is now being enclosed 
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Proposes Federal Homestead Project for 


Two Million Families 


Construction Would Provide Employment, Stimulate Business and End Relief Expense 
—Use Would Make Contented Citizens by Assuring Millions an Adequate Liveli- 
hood in Wholesome Surroundings 


Maptison, Wis., Aug. 27.— Believing that the -building of 2,000,000 


~ 


small homes on 5-acre tracts along the paved highways leading from the 
larger cities of the United States would end the depression, Henry A. 
LoftsGordon, president of the LoftsGordon Bros. Lumber Co., of this 
city, has submitted to President Roosevelt a suggestion as to how a plan 
of this kind could be worked out through Government aid, to the benefit 


of the entire country. 


Stating that “It is generally agreed that home 


building on a large scale will be one of the greatest aids to economic re- 
covery,” Mr. LoftsGordon, in the proposal submitted to the President, 


said : 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 
Is TO DO 


If the Government were to in- 
augurate this project and aid 
families to obtain these suburban 
5-acre homesteads, it would en- 
able these 2,000,000 families to 
become practically self-support- 
ing and independent; it would 
provide a great deal of immedi- 
ate work for men in the build- 
ing trades; and it would revive 
business for firms handling build- 
ing materials ete. The problem 
of where to build these homes 
is solved by this plan. The ce- 
ment highways are to serve as 
streets, and the 5-acre tracts are 
to be purchased from the owners 
of farms bordering these roads. 
To divide such a tract of land so 
that part of it can be sold with- 
out cutting the farm into queer 
shaped pieces, and to plan so 
that both the piece of land which 
is sold, and that which remains, 
have frontage on the highway, 
is the problem. If a strip of land 
running the full length of the 
40-acre unit, 80 rods, be taken, 
the shape of the original farm is 
not harmed. Land 80 rods long 
by 10 rods wide makes a five- 
acre unit. The 10-rod measure- 
ment, of course, should be along 
the highway in order to leave 
highway frontage to the original 
farm; the 80 rod measurement to 
run back from the road. If a 
whole 40 acre unit was to be so 


divided, it would make exactly 
eight 5-acre tracts, all with 
frontage on the highway. A 
farmer would offer to sell one 


or more of such 5-acre strips 
from his farm; there should be 
no compulsion to sell. The price 
to be paid might vary somewhat 
With the quality of the land or 
the nearness to the city, but 
about $100 per acre might be a 
fair price. Land which is so near 
the city that it must be sold for 
& much higher price, should not 
be purchased. The Government 
could buy preferably from farm- 
ers who are badly in need of 
money for taxes etc. Let Home 
Loan bonds pay for the land. 
The lumber and other building 
material needed for the homes 
could also be paid for by Govern- 
ment bonds. The work of build- 
ing the homes should be done by 
men who would otherwise be on 
fovernment relief. The home- 
Stead complete with house and 
all should cost no more than $2,- 
500. The Government could take 
mortgages on these farms for a 


term of, say, eighteen years. A 
five billion dollar fund would 
finance the whole 2,000,000 farms. 


WHO ARE TO LIVE 
ON THESE FARMS 


These farms would be ideal for 
families in which the father or 
some other member of the fam- 
ily had part time or seasonal or 
irregular work in the city. The 
farm would supply dwelling and 
most of the food supply, and the 
cash income could go for other 
necessities. To obtain one of 
these farms, a family should 
make a down payment of about 
$100—enough to make its mem- 
bers take a real interest in the 
farm and have a feeling of own- 
ership. The larger the down pay- 
ment, the better terms the Gov- 
ernment could give the purchas- 
er. Only families who really 
want homes of this type should 
go to these farms. There should 
be no compulsion. Farming ex- 
perience would be unnecessary, 
for the work on these home- 
steads would practically be con- 
fined to gardening, which almost 
anyone can do. 


HOW THE FARMS 
ARE TO BE USED 


As has been said, the chief 
work to be done on these farms 
would be gardening to produce 
enough for the family’s needs. 
There might be a cow or a goat 
to furnish milk; there could be 
chickens and fresh eggs; berry 
bushes and a few fruit trees 
might be added; some families 
might want to keep bees or raise 
rabbits. There are endless pos- 
sibilities as to what could be 
done on these small farms, but 
they must not produce much 
more than can be consumed on 
the farm itself. Farmers, there- 
fore, would feel no fear of com- 
petition from these 5-acre home- 
stead dwellers. 


THE HOMES SHOULD 
BE STANDARDIZED 


The houses should all be built 
according to the same plan, so 
as to make for the lowest pos- 
sible cost in building. The paint- 
ing could vary, and perhaps the 
roofs could be different enough 
to avoid monotony. The houses 
also could be placed at various 
distances from the road, to avoid 


too much appearance of uniform- 
ity. A 4-room, one-story house 
with two bedrooms, kitchen and 
living room could be inexpensive 
and would fit most families. 

The water supply could come 
from wells; in many cases a well 
could be drilled between two 
farms so that the one well could 
serve two families. 

There are electric wires run- 
ning along most of these paved 
roads near large cities, and fam- 
ilies which could afford it could 
have the convenience of electric- 
ity. 


TRANSPORTATION 
MAY BE INEXPENSIVE 


Because these farms are to be 
on well paved highways, trans- 
portation could easily be ar- 
ranged for those who need to go 
to and from work, and for chil- 


dren to go to school. (The chil- 
dren, of course, could walk to 
the country schools.) As there 


would be many of these homes 
near together, buses could oper- 
ate profitably. Bicycles could 
be used, as in Holland and other 
European countries. 


ADVANTAGES OF LIVING 
ON THESE FARMS 


Families living in these homes 
would be housed in a much more 
pleasant and healthful condition 
than in crowded apartments— 
perhaps as in a slum neighbor- 
hood, or in cramped quarters 
doubled up with other families. 
One of the original CWA projects 
was to tear down apartments in 
the slums of the large cities, but 
it was found that the ground 
was too expensive for the pro- 
posed model apartments. Let 
these 5-acre farm homes be the 
substitute for those model apart- 
ments. Families living on these 
farms would spend much less for 
suitable clothes than if they were 
living in the city. The cost of 
upkeep would be very small. The 
roads being already paved, there 
would be no assessments for pav- 
ing streets. How much more 
healthful than city slums these 
homes would be—especially for 
children. Families in which the 
wage-earner has part time or 
seasonal work in the city would 
be enabled, by living on these 
homesteads, to get along with- 
out charity from one job time 
to the next. <A great deal of 
fierce competition for jobs, and 
the consequent lowering of the 
wage scale, would be done away 
with if. wage earners had home- 
steads of this sort to supplement 
their earnings. 


OTHERS WHO WOULD 
BE BENEFITED 


1. The largest class to benefit 
from this plan would be the 
workmen — carpenters, masons, 
painters, and others—who would 
be given jobs in the building of 
homes. About ten million such 


workmen could be employed. 


2. Lumber and material deal- 


ers would make sales. 


3. There would be work for 
surveyors. 
4. Farmers who could sell 


these tracts would receive sorely 
needed funds. 


5. All laborers in the cities 
would be helped by having much 
competition removed for jobs in 


the city — 2,000,000 and more 
workers would be leaving the 
cities. 

6. The Government would be 


stabilized by having a large mass 


of restless unemployed trans- 
formed into reliable property 
owners. 


Pride of ownership and a sense 
of responsibility as a property- 
owning citizen would be devel- 
oped in the owners of these sub- 
urban homesteads, and many a 
discontented troublemaker would 
be converted into a patriotic cit- 
izen. 


— 


Fix Code Fees for Poles 
and Piling 


telegram to AMERICAN 
BERMAN] 


New Or.EAnNs, La., Aug. 29.— 
Adoption of a resolution asking the 
Southern Pine Association to set 
up machinery for administration of 
provisions of the Lumber Code 
applying to poles and piling, and 
to administer Code provisions 
under the direction of the southern 
pine administrative agency of the 
pole and piling Division, was 
effected at a meeting of the agency 
control committee here. The agency 
approved a budget for. operations, 
subject to approval of Lumber 
Code Authority, fixing the code fee 
at 20 cents per 1,000 feet, calcu- 
lated on Scribner’s decimal C scale. 
Recommendations to the co-ordi- 
nating committee of the pole and 
piling Division for rules of fair 
trade practice were adopted. 

E. H. Vrieze, jr., Jacksonville, 
Fla., agency chairman, presided. 
Others attending included: H. E. 
Austin, Louisville; A. N. Robert- 
son, St. Louis; C° H. Campbell, 
Bogalusa, La.; E. C. Gates, Lock- 
hart, Ala., and R. B. Maine, Hat- 
tiesburg. 


Alternates selected for the Divi- 
sion co-ordinating committee were: 
R. B. Maine, for Mr. Austin; T. 
B. Morgan, Georgetown, S. C., for 
Mr. Gates; and C. R. Manassa, 
St. Louis, for Mr. Robertson. 


The trade complaints commit- 
tee was appointed, consisting ot 
Messrs. Gates (chairman), Robert- 
son and Maine. 


[Special Lun- 
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GARAGES 


Build New Ones 
Repair Old Ones 


PLENTY OF NEED 


Winter's coming; believe it or not. Some 
of the weather experts say it’s going to be 
as cold as the summer was hot. Anyway, it’s 
coming; and there isn’t any too much time to 
get ready. Those special sales ought to be 
pushed, and one important item is garages. 

A good many new cars were sold this year: 
cars that may have meant careful planning to 
get and that deserve careful planning to keep 
in good shape. In fact, any car, old or new, 
ought to have adequate shelter. The time when 
people are most careless with a car is when 
they feel sure of trading it in next spring. 
They don’t feel so sure now. They'll listen to 
shelter advice. They’re not going to like the 
idea of leaving the machine under a tree to be 
rained and snowed on. That snow finish on a 
car; dull and gray instead of black or maroon 
or green; it makes a new car look old. And 
with icicles on the radiator and snow over the 
hood, that battery is going to get badly drained 
in turning the motor over. There are plenty of 
talking points, and the owner of an unsheltered 
car will be inclined to listen. Some special 
plans and complete cost figures for materials, 
with perhaps the labor charge figured out by a 
competent contractor if you don’t engage in put- 
ting them up yourself, will help along. Peo- 
ple ask costs, these days. 

A good many garages which do duty after a 
fashion would be better with some judicious re- 
pairs. A garage is likely to get overlooked. 
Broken windows, for instance. A zero wind 
through an opening where the glass used to be 
doesn’t do a radiator any good. Besides it 
looks like what it is; a broken window. li 
you sold glass enough to fix all the broken 
garage windows belonging to your customers, 
you'd probably have to hurry off some emer- 
gency orders for additional stock. 

Doors are an even more neglected spot. A 
door is essentially a machine; and it isn’t much 
good unless it works perfectly. It’s subject to 
considerable rough usage; gets bumped into 
and yanked shut or open when the driver is in 
too much of a hurry. A good many garages 
with old-fashioned carpenter-made doors are 
candidates for planing-mill products and some 
of the numerous patent hangers that are on the 
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In a good Chicago neighborhood of well-kept two-flat buildings is this 

three-car garage with a broken window, and there are numerous other 

broken panes down the alley. Someone by forcing broke one overhead 
door, and it needs a bit of carpenter work 


market, including the 
overhead - door type of 
hardware—a wide range 
of equipment, to suit 
the varied tastes and purses of all comers. 

A man who struggles with a poorly made and 
badly hung door is a man who will listen to the 
right kind of sales talk. This usually starts 


hardware is sometimes displayed. The garage 
owner who can’t see his way clear to install 
the over-the-top or roll-away type of door is a 
likely customer for that handy little item, the 
door holder, which is available in several differ- 
ent forms and is a great convenience, especially 
on windy days, in keeping the door from bang- 
ing shut before the car can be driven inside, 
or while it is being driven in. And yet rela- 
tively few garages have such equipment. 

More and more garages are being heated in 
one way or another; and that calls for tight 
doors. Even if it isn’t heated, a car stall will 
conserve some of the motor heat over night if 
it’s structurally tight. 

In this connection there’s the item of insula- 
tion; not really expensive, and rather easy to 
apply. And it makes a difference. They tell 
us that the dust storms of last summer sold 
quite a bit of garage insulation, just as it sold 
insulation for attics. Cleanliness is a factor, 
and insulation against heat and cold is another. 
The garage really is one of the first candidates, 
of all the unlined rooms and structures about 
the place, for insulation. 

And how about getting into the garage from 
the street? Maybe it’s just a dirt driveway; 
something that gets plowed up and unsightly. 
We've heard of cars that had to have the serv- 
ices of a wrecker to lift them out of a mudhole 
in the back yard. That probably explains some 
of the chronically muddy wheels in these days 
of all but universal pavement. Sometimes a 
driveway of concrete will do double duty; as a 
runway to the garage and as an entry way for 
coal trucks. 

But probably most garages have some sort 
of concrete drive; a couple of ribbons, one for 





The apartment buildings in the background 
face on one of Chicago’s finest residential 
streets, but in these garage doors are broken 
window panes, one boarded up and the other 
a jagged hole. And one door is crudely patched 
with a board. Several other garages in the 
same block were in as poor condition 


with the display of a sample door hung with the 
new equipment (many dealers have this so 
arranged that it is both an effective display of 
the equipment and also is a yard convenience, 
such as a door from office to warehouse space, 
or entrance to the company’s own garage), but 
where this is not practicable a miniature set of 





Below: One way to display an overhead door 
—it gives entrance to the dealer’s warehouse 
full of paint and other products 


















At left: The big white 
building in the _ back- 
ground is one of the 
finest hotels on the 
South Side, and this is 
a busy business block— 
in no sense a “run 
down” neighborhood — 
but these garage doors, 
behind which ambu- 
lances and other fine 
cars are housed imper- 
fectly, need several new 
window panes and some 
carpenter work. Doubt- 
less a good customer 
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each wheel, that a skilled or lucky driver can 
navigate, or even a full-width slab. But a good 
many owners built the garage last when they 
were tired of paying bills; and the result was 
skimped and thin material that cracked under 
the weight of the machine or heaved with frost. 
In many cases these economy efforts are prac- 
tically a total loss and call for replacement. 
Labor is plentiful in these days, and some sales 
effort will sell sand and cement. If the yard 
doesn’t do concrete work, it may easily make 
4 working arrangement with a mason or handy 
man who does. It doesn’t take as much mate- 
rial as a transcontinental highway, but it takes 
some; and sales are not to be overlooked. 
Garages are of all sorts. Sometimes they in- 
clude storage space for screens and storm win- 
dows in off seasons; or garden furniture in 
winter. Sometimes they have shops where the 
man of the house turns wood and builds furni- 
ture. Sometimes they are just big enough for 
the family bus to squeeze in. Sometimes they 
have an extra stall or two that can be rented 
out to a neighbor. They’re worth looking into, 
new or old. But probably the biggest field at 
present is that of repair. Like many other 
buildings, and more than most, they’ve been 
neglected. Many a man pays out $100 a year 
or more in insurance on his car and then houses 
it in a shack that would get the Cruelty-to-Ani- 
mals fellows after him if he stored a goat in it. 
A garage that is ship-shape pays dividends in 
lessened repair bills and in driving pride. By 
all means, these back-yard storage houses de- 
serve attention—now. ' 
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Lumber Consumption 
at Low Point in 1932 


WasuiIncTon, D. C., Aug. 27.—The estimated 
consumption of lumber in the United States in 
1932 decreased to a new low point, unprece- 
dented since 1869, the Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, reports. 


“There is reason to believe, however,” it was 
stated, “that this low point marked the bottom 
of the depression curve in the lumber industry, 
as the preliminary figures for 1933 show an 
increase in production of approximately 30 per- 
cent over 1932.” 


The Forest Service’s latest biennial study of 
lumber distribution and consumption, just com- 
pleted with the co-operation of the U. S. Census 
Bureau and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
of Canada, showed an apparent U. S. consump- 
tion of lumber for 1932 totalling 11,677,624,000 
feet, board measure. This compares with a total 
consumption of 23,342,708,000 feet for 1930, and 
of 35,380,901,000 feet for 1928. Of the total 
lumber consumption in 1932, softwoods ac- 
counted for more than 9 billion feet, and hard- 
woods for a little less than 2 billion. 


Per capita consumption in 1932 dropped to 
94 board feet, as compared with 190 feet in 
1930, and 295 in 1928. 

The Forest Service analysis showed that 30 
States had to depend on outside sources for the 
greater part of their lumber. Many of these 
States, however, have considerable areas of for- 
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est lands capable of producing a larger share of 
the local timber requirements—under an ade- 
quate program for rehabilitation and protection 
of the areas. 


Among the forested States which obtained 
the greater part of their lumber requirements 
from outside their own borders were Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Several of 
these States were at one time leading lumber 
producing States of the country. New York cut 
more than a billion feet at its peak, and Michi- 
gan cut more than 5 billions. 


California showed the largest total consump- 
tion, 1,457,010,000 board feet, followed by New 
York with 1,047,748,000 feet. Highest per capita 
consumption rates were in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, with 549 and 477 feet of lumber per 
capita consumed, respectively. A part of this 
high per capita consumption, however, was rep- 
resented by local conversion of lumber into other 
products, such as sash, millwork, and boxes— 
much of which were shipped out-of-State. Low- 
est rate of consumption was in Alabama and 
Oklahoma, both States showing a per capita 
consumption of only 34 board feet. 


Total imports of lumber from foreign coun- 
tries to the United States in 1432 amounted to 
391,913,000 board feet, of which 341,495,000 feet 
came from Canada. The United States exported 
a total of 1,197,283,000 board feet during the 
year. Of the exports, 955,484,000 feet were 
softwoods, and 241,799,000 feet were hardwoods. 


Economical Planning of “America’s Little House” 


Results in Choice of Wood 


New York, Aug. 27.—Problems of reducing 
building costs for America’s Little House, dem- 
onstration home for America’s average family 
of five which Walter T. Murphy (Inc.) is 
erecting at Park Avenue and 39th Street for 
the New York Committee of Better Homes in 
America, are identical with those that must be 
solved by every owner who must erect his 
house today within the limits of a definite 
budget, according to Roger H. Bullard who, 
with Clifford Wendehack, designed the Little 
House. Mr. Bullard showed how he and his 
clients cut about thirty percent from the orig- 
inal cost estimates. He said: 


Other Materials Can Not Come Within Budget 

In planning the Little House, we wanted 
to design a home which families outside of 
New York could duplicate for approximately 
$8,000 (more or less depending on the 
locality). But we felt that we must allow 
ourselves more than this amount for build- 
ing this demonstration house in New York, 
since it would have to conform to the New 
York Building Code requirements, and since 
there would be excessive costs due to the 
existing foundations which require carrying 
the footings down approximately twelve feet 
to solid bearing. There was also the fact 
that we wanted to fit up our garage as a 
broadcasting studio. 

We began by planning for our house to 
contain nine rooms and to be built of 8-inch 
brick with a slate roof. We estimated it 
would.contain 39,631 cubic feet, including a 
broadcasting studio. There would be a liv- 
ing room and dining room, totaling 36 feet in 
length, a kitchen, utility room, ample stair- 
way and hall, on the first floor; three bed- 
rooms (one a nursery) and two baths on 
the second floor; beside a full basement under 


the entire house, providing for a rumpus 
room, workshop, boiler room, and store room. 

But the cost was over our budget. We 
had to sit down immediately and revise some 
of our ideas. 


Re-Planning Brings Saving of $3,000 
First, we kept the same arrangement of 
plan, but decided to give up a brick exterior 
and erect a frame building with clapboard 
Siding. This saved $1,190. We reduced the 


DESIGNERS of this New York 
model home project for the average 
American family of five tell how 
original plans were modified, by 
changing to wood, omitting less nec- 
essary features and utilizing the 
space more fully, so that 30 percent 
of the cost, by first estimate, was 
saved, and the home can be dupli- 
cated for about. $8,000. 





size of the cellar instead of excavating under 
the whole house. This saved $150. Planning 
for a shingle rather than a slate roof cut 
the cost for that item by $295. Substituting 
an open terrace at the kitchen door for a 
roofed porch saved $70, and omitting sliding 
trays in the closets saved $45 more. 

We had planned stock window frames and 
moldings in most cases, but by slight altera- 
tions in design, to allow for these in all 
cases, we cut our costs another $45. 

Slight changes in the grades of lumber 
specified—changes entirely consistent with 
the best materials commonly used in houses 
of this size and character—saved between 
$200 and $300 more. By these and other 
minor changes we cut a total of about $3,000 
from our costs. 


Then Reduced Space by 9000 Cubic Feet 


But still the building figures were too high. 
We decided that we must save about another 
$1,000, and that the only way to do it was 





to reduce the total cubic space in the 
house. We were resolved, however, not to 
give up any room (except in the basement 


where we had already made up our minds 
to do without the extra store room and the 
workshop) and not to reduce any particular 
room appreciably in size. It therefore became 
a matter of changes in design to eliminate 
every particle of waste space—actually to 
shrink the walls of our house and still, by 
economical planning, to have very nearly the 
same amount of room for all practical pur- 
poses that we had to start with. 


First we decided to do without the large 
hall with its winding stairway, and run the 
stair up from the living room instead. The 
hall could then be reduced in size, and run- 
ning the stairs between walls showed a de- 
cided saving in cost by eliminating the hand- 
rail and balustrade. This rearrangement 
also shortened the upstairs hall and allowed 
the bedrooms to interlock more economically. 

By slight changes in the design of our 
kitchen, utility room, and garage, we kept: 
each as efficient as it had been at first, but 
also saved further cubic footage. 

When we had finished we found that wé 
had succeeded in reducing the total depth of 
our house, from front to rear, from 61 feet to 
51 feet, and its width from 38 feet to 35 feet. 
The slight lowering of the roof in propor- 
tion also helped in the reduction of the total 
cubic space to 30,376 feet from the original 
39,361. The exterior of our house is not 
noticeably altered, nor is the feeling of the 
interior spaces. But this elimination of 9,000 
cubic feet—almost one-fourth of the house 
originally planned for—brought the final cost 
estimate down to a figure which assured our 
being able to duplicate this house for private 
living almost anywhere in the East (outside 
metropolitan areas) for approximately $8,000. 
In sections of the West and South, where 
labor and materials are cheaper, the cost 
could be even lower. 


Special technical experts are at work on the 
portion of the building which involves the 
broadcasting studio, and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, which is financing the erection 
of the Little House for the New York Com- 
mittee of Better Homes, expects to begin broad- 
casting from its “garage studio” by the middle 
of September. The entire house will be finished 
in October, and on completion will be opened 
to the public. 





SWINE ERYSIPELAS, long prevalent in Europe, 
has been increasing in the United States during 
the past few years since it was introduced in 
1921, but the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has developed a quick method of diagnosing this 
ailment, which will permit prompt use of a serum 
which is effective in the acute stage of the 
disease. 
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Baltimore Dealers Propose Modified 
Pricing Plan 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 27.—Increasing criticism of 
the Retail Lumber Code by the members of the 
trade here resulted in the adoption of a modified 
plan at a meeting held last Thursday evening, 
where eighty local and suburban yardmen rep- 
resenting some forty firms affiliated with the 
Forest Products Association of Maryland as- 
sembled to voice their complaints against the 
inequities and the ambiguities of the Code. The 
plan adopted was that drawn up by Bruce 
Helfrich, of George Helfrich & Sons (Inc.), 
who is the executive of the Local Code Au- 
thority and also executive of the Middle At- 
lantic Lumbermen’s Association. The vote on 
the proposed draft proved to be overwhelmingly 
in favor, with 39 votes supporting and only 5 
opposing it. 

The draft was taken to Philadelphia yester- 
day for action by the executive committee of 
the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, 
and there also approved. It now goes to Wash- 
ington for Code Authority action, which will 
be reported back to Baltimore. Mr. Helfrich 
took the draft to Philadelphia himself. 

To determine the sentiment of the individual 
members of the trade here a questionnaire was 
circulated, upon which each member of the 
Forest Products Association of Maryland was 
requested to set down his views as to the pre- 
dominant method of purchasing, which in turn 
was to serve as the basis for figuring the 
nark-up of the Helfrich draft. The infornation 
supplied was taken to Philadelphia with the 
drait for study bv the executive committee and 
was sent on to Washington as setting forth the 
sentiment in the trade here. 

The program adopted hy the Baltimore retail 
lumber dealers and building material men con- 
tains the following provisions: 


Discount Should Vary With Quantity 


(A) <Any price for a small repair order 
amounting to only a few dollars, including 
handling and delivery, that would be fair to 


buyer and at the same time cover operating 
costs of seller, would be entirely too high a 
unit price for buyer of volume to pay. Such a 


price would also be more than is necessary 
for seller to get in order to cover operating 
costs. 

(B) Between the very small order and the 


volume order (of limited items and maximum 
full truck deliveries) there several de- 
grees where buyers should get a volume recog- 
lower price and seller can give 
price without losing his cost pro- 


are 


nition in a 
the lower 
tection 

(CC) Where order is of large volume and 
confined to one size, with deliveries confined 
to full truck lots, the buyer should have low- 
est price. Dealer can go lower than 38 per- 
cent mark-up over base price without losing 
protection of his operating cost. 


(D) That under existing conditions, with 
very little available business, it is not prac- 
tical to say that the above conditions could 
be averaged. Whereas the total amount 
bought in any territory might average out, 


it would not follow that the 
business would 

(E) That with the present low volume of 
total available business (unless dealers are 
under some balanced system) competition will 
set the pace at 38 percent over base even on 
the smaller sales, which will force an actual 
loss below operating cost. 


Manufacturers’ Prices Siw Such Variance 


(F) That certain of the products coming 
under our Code, and constituting a very con- 
siderable part of our business, are sold by 
their manufacturers to the retailers at speci- 
fied graduated prices contingent upon the 
quantity bought in one delivery. Quantity 
purchase price relations are as follows: 

Stock MILLWorRK: Straight C/L $.96; mixed 
car, $1; pool car, $1.12%; l.c.l. $1.30, dis- 
counts on 1. c. lL. of 5 percent for over $50, 


individual deal- 
average out. 


er’s 
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742 percent for over $150 and 10 percent for 
over $300. 

FIBRE WALLBOARDS: C/L (70,000 feet), ap- 
proximately $28.50 to $29; 144-C/L (35,000 feet), 
CL price plus $2; 2,000 to 35,000 feet, C/L 
price plus $3; less than 2,000 feet, C/L price 
plus $4. 

Pitywoop: C/L $1 off list; 1. c. 1. $1.26 off list; 
l. c. 1. prices subject to discounts of 5 percent 
for over $50, 74% percent for over $150, 10 
percent for over $300. 

STAINED SHINGLES: C/L base, 
$8 per square; pool and mixed 
cents per square; 1. c. l. plus 
square. 

INSULATION: C/L (55,000 feet) approximately 
$33 per M; %-C/L (27,000 feet), plus $1 per 
M.; 8,000 to 27,000 feet, plus $3 per M.; less 
than 8,000 feet plus $5 per M. 


approximately 
ears, plus 25 
50 cents per 


Sales Opportunity Governs Purchases 

(G) If present sales oportunity justifies 
the retailer buying from manufacturer in 
the largest quantity (carload at lowest price), 
then base price should be carload cost. But 
wherever it is shown that, with due regard 
for stock turnover, sales opportunities do not 
justify this quantity purchase, then base 
price should be that cost developed by ques- 
tionnaires as the purchase quantity justified 
by each product. 

(H) If a too large “volume of purchase” 
is used, either a dealer would buy that vol- 
ume and tie up capital unjustifiably, or he 
would buy in his proper bracket, which would 
in effect reduce his 38 percent over his cost, 
and force him to sell below operating cost or 
lose the business to competition, either pro- 


cedure inevitably forcing him into bank- 
ruptcy. 
Proposes Basis for Retail Lists 
(I) We feel the above facts substantiate 


and justify the following procedure for fair 
and orderly marketing of our products: 

(1) LumMBeR—Base price (each species as 
established) plus 38 percent; plus 25 percent; 
example, $20 base plus 38 percent, or $7.60, 
equals $27.60; plus 25 percent or $6.90, equals 
$34.50 selling price. 

(2) Oak FLooRING—C/L cost plus 38 percent 
(high cost lumber sold in fair quantities can 
be handled on this basis). 

(3 StocK MILLWORK—Po0ol carload base 
plus 38 percent, plus 25 percent, or any other 
base established by questionnaire. 

(4) INsuLaTIOnN—Base 8,000 feet, quantity 
cost, or any other base established by ques- 
tionnaire. 

(5) FIBRE WALLBOARD—Base 7,000 feet, quan- 
tity cost or any other established by 
questionnaire. 

(6) ASPHALT PRODUCTS—38 percent on C/L 
cost, (ramification of selling agencies mak- 
ing it impractical to police any other basis.) 

(7) FIBRE 


base 


PLY WoOopD—Base 

(8) <Any sale of combination of lumber 
(except oak flooring) and stock millwork 
marked to list prices as above would be dis- 
counted by 10 percent on purchase of $125; by 
15 percent on purchase of $150; by 20 per- 
cent on purchase of $300. 

(9) <Any sale of $1,000 of exclusively stock 
woodwork would be discounted from list 
price to give a net cost to the buyer equiva- 
lent to 38 percent on mixed car cost. 

(10) Any sale of $2,500 exclusively of 
stock woodwork would be discounted from 
list prices so as to give the buyer a net cost 
equivalent to 30 percent on mixed car cost. 
(This is 8 percent lower than the 38 percent 
allowed by Mode.) 

(11) <Any sale of 7,500 feet of lumber con- 
fined to one size, grade and species the same 
length or assorted lengths, delivered in 
minimum truck load lots of 2500 feet, entire 


less carload cost. 


7500 feet delivery completed within three 
days, or 
(11-B) Any sale of 10,000 feet of lumber 


confined to two sizes as above, delivered in 
minimum truck load lots of 2500 feet, entire 
delivery completed within four days, would 
get price equivalent of base cost plus 30 
percent. 
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News Notes About the Codes 


(12) Sales under retail list price classig. 
cations Nos. 9, 10 and 11 listed above would 
require granting special code discounts, bageg 
on paragraph No. 7 of modifying order ap- 
proving modal overhead costs effective June 
27, 1934. 


Asks Quick Action On One Amend. 
ment; Deferred Action on Five 


Others 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27—The Lumber Code 
Authority has appealed to NRA Deputy Aq. 
ministrator A. C. Dixon for early favorable 
action on Amendment No. 29 to the Lumber 
Code, which would reduce wages at sawmill op. 
erations in the North Central Hardwood Syb. 
division covering Ohio, Indiana, and _ Illinois, 
The amendment applies to Article VII (4d), 
with a proposed reduction from 321% cents to 
30 cents per hour minimum wage scale for mills 
and factories, and from 32% cents to 2714 cents 
for logging. 

In calling attention to the urgency of this 
amendment, the Authority points out that this 
territory is entirely surrounded by regions with 
lower wage scales, that in the three States men- 
tioned there are approximately 1,450 sawmills, 
only two of which could be in any way classi- 
fied as medium or large size operations, and 
that if these two operations were located in any 
other territory they would be considered small. 
It is explained that these small mills are op- 
erating at cross-roads or are of the portable 
type, that the logs are obtained from woodlots 
and isolated trees, and that there are no forests 
in the common meaning of the term in these 
States. It is estimated that even under the 
best logging conditions not more than two-thirds 
of the mills would be operated at any one time 
as the majority are owned by farmers whose 
periods of operation are intermittent. 

Upon recommendation of the Authority’s De- 
partment of Code Administration, the resident 
committee of the Authority on Aug. 16 passed 
a resolution empowering the Authority’s ex- 
ecutive officer to request NRA to place in abey- 
ance amendments to the Lumber Code Nos. 33, 
51, 55, 69 and 80 until such time as the Author- 
ity shall have the opportunity to review the 
situation and issue further instructions. The 
purpose of holding the amendments in abeyance 
rather than withdrawing them is that if the 
Authority should decide to continue the effort 
to secure approval, the amendments can be re- 
vived without new hearings. 

The Department of Code Administration, in 
requesting this action, submitted its reasons as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 33-—(Intended to place three 
counties in the southern tip of Missouri into 
Southern wage scale zone). There is no par- 
ticular purpose in pressing this Amendment 
at present, as the Stillman interests, the only 
operations affected, have received an exemp- 


tion from NRA giving them the relief they 
would obtain under the provisions of this 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT No. 51—(Would permit the 


Lumber Code Authority to restrict imports of 
lumber and timber products.) We are advised 
by the NRA legal division that this is in con- 
flict with the provisions of Article III (e) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
that the powers granted therein are the sole 
prerogative of the President of the United 
States, and that no such power could be 
granted to the Lumber Code Authority. 

AMENDMENT No. 55—(“Birth control’). It is 
felt that it would be a mistake to press this 
amendment at the. present, and _ perhaps 
jeopardize acceptance of such a principle at 
some future date when the Administration 
might more readily be convinced of its neces- 
sity. 

AMENDMENT No. 69—( Would redefine the Ap- 
palachian territory of the Appalachian & 
Southern Hardwood Subdivision). As it has 
been disapproved by the NRA Labor Advisory 


dais 
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poard, it is believed preferable not to press 


for approval of this amendment at this time. 


AMENDMENT No. 80—(Would place ash handles 
and hickory handles under the jurisdiction of 
the Lumber Code). No hearing has been held 
on this amendment, but since submission an 
executive order has been received placing 


) these products under our jurisdiction and it 


would seem that there is now no need to 
ask for such an amendment. 


Contract Cancelled for Code 
Violation 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.— The largest 
contract cancellation in Missouri for violation 
of the NRA code was reported in St. Louis 
Aug. 24 when a contract for 500,000 feet of 
lumber for Mississippi river revetment work 
was cancelled, according to Robert Ryland, 
The disclosure was 
made at a hearing called by Ryland to determine 
whether lumber was being offered at less than 
code prices for revetment work. It developed 
there had been comparatively few, the 500,000- 
feet contract being the largest cancelled. It was 
testified the contractor in charge of all work 
between St. Louis and Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
voluntarily cancelled the order when he learned 
its use violated code provisions. 

The hearing was attended by representatives 
of the Southern Pine Association and the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, in addition to 
St. Louis dealers and members of the United 
States Army engineer’s office. 

Co-operation of various groufs in preventing 
the sale of lumber below code prices was em- 
phasized at the hearing. Any serious violations 
would be turned over to Federal courts for in- 
junctions against the companies, Ryland warned. 


Hardwood Producers Will Discuss 
Price Situation 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 27.— The fixing of 
authorized minimum cost-protection prices on 
hardwood lumber under the NRA Code is be- 
ing discussed in Memphis and throughout the 
entire Southern and Appalachian regions—as a 
result of a petition filed more than a week ago 
with A. C. Dixon, Deputy Administrator in 
charge of the lumber section in Washington, 
by a group of 62 mill operators of Memphis 
and surrounding territory. The petition sent 
direct to Washington, asking for abolishment of 
minimum cost-protection, but retention of other 
leatures of the Code, the first concerted action 
against minimum prices, caused considerable 
stir in this territory, and within a few days 
aiter publicity was given the petition 50 manu- 
facturers joined with the original 62 in favor- 
ing abolition of the price section. 

As a result of this petition, many manufac- 
turers have wired the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute advising that they are favorable to 
Code prices, and urging prompt action. As a 
result, a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Institute has been called for Sept. 5 and 6, 
at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, at which time 
all manufacturers are invited to be present and 
make known their views so that such action as 
is necessary may be taken at that time. Ac- 
cording to J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager 
of the Institute, more than 500 manufacturers 
will be present, and this meeting promises to be 
one of the most important held since the adop- 
tion of the Code. It is expected that prompt 
action will be taken on minimum prices immedi- 
ately following the meeting. 

Many cases of selling below Code prices have 
been rumored, and, according to J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, some sales at less than 
Code prices have been reported to the Institute. 
n every instance the Institute has notified the 
sellers that they are in violation of the Code, 
and told them the orders could not be accepted. 
Further, it has in each instance reported the 
Price quotation to the Lumber Code Authority, 
which in turn has turned the information over 
to the Department of Justice for action. It is 
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said that each individual violator will be prose- 
cuted under Section 9 of the NRA act, which 
provides for penalties. 

Those opposed to minimum Code prices have 
engaged legal talent here in Memphis, and it 
is understood that these men will handle the 
cases for offenders, where complaints are filed, 
and will carry the cases to the United States 
Supreme Court, if necessary. It is thought that 
less than authorized minimum prices are not 
being quoted on small orders, but only orn 
sizable quantities; however, it is generally re- 
ported that many small-mill operators have defi- 
nitely decided they will no longer observe Code 
prices, but will quote prices which they feel are 
sufficiently high to bring them a return on their 
investment. What is true in the domestic is 
said to be true in the export market, and while 
orders from both markets are small now, it is 
hoped that, following some decision, business 
volume will immediately show an increase. 


Southern Operators to Attend 
Meeting 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orveans, La., Aug. 29.—Because of 
the importance of the matters to be discussed, 
it is expected that there will be a large attend- 
ance of lumbermen from this section at the 
meeting in Memphis on Sept. 5 and 6 of the di- 
rectors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, to which hardwood manufacturers gen- 
erally have been invited. It is understood here 
that the action of a large buyer in placing orders 
for 50,000,000 feet at $2 per thousand less than 
code prices has caused the general dissatisfaction 
resulting in the call for this meeting. Trade 
circles here report that manufacturers with 
whom these orders were placed are flatly 
opposed to accepting the cancellations ordered 
by the Institute. 


Ordered to Make Restitution 


RicHMOND, VA., Aug. 27.—A. C. Oates, of 
Winchester, Va., has been ordered by the NRA 
compliance board at Washington to make com- 
plete restitution to all employees for overtime 
worked since Oct. 13, 1933, it was announced 
Thursday by Harris Mitchell, Lumber Code 
Authority representative here. The amount of 
overtime that Oates was ordered to pay ranges 
from $75 to $300 for each of six employees, Mr. 
Mitchell stated that Mr. Oates contended that 
his employees were not actually working more 
than 40 hours a week, but the NRA board held 
that all hours employees are on duty constitute 
working hours, and that restitution for 60 
hours per week would be necessary for all em- 
ployees who have remained on duty that long, 
according to Mr. Mitchell. 


Removing the Blue Eagle 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27.— Blue Eagles have 
been removed by NRA from the Hunt Planing 
Mill (Eura Hunt and Elmer Hunt, co-part- 
ners), Forth Worth, Tex., for failure to sub- 
mit statistical information and selling below the 
approved modal mark up, as required by the 
Lumber Code, and from C. G. Killen, Coalwood, 
W. Va., for violations of the labor and trade 
practice provisions of the Lumber Code, also 
from Jacksonville Crate & Basket Factory (M. 
P. and R. L. Alexander, proprietors), Jack- 
sonville, Tex., which firm refused to file sta- 
tistical information or to contribute to the 
support of the Code Authority, sold below 
the minimum price established under the Lum- 
ber Code, and contracted to furnish baskets at 
a fixed price for periods longer than the 96 days 
permitted. 

Moses Griffith, of Plains, Pa., and the Shaver- 
town Lumber Co., of Shavertown, Pa., have 
been ordered to surrender their NRA insignia 
because of violations of the Retail Lumber 
Code. 

The Lumber Code Authority has submitted 
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to NRA Deputy Administrator A. C. Dixon its 
file against John D. Bogar & Son Co., dis- 
tributor of plywood, Steelton, Pa., charging the 
firm with making a sale to the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania below minimum cost protection 
prices. It is shown also that the company 
signed a certificate to the effect that it is com- 
plying with the Lumber Code. The Authority 
requested that the contract be cancelled and 
penalties imposed. 


Ask Exemptions on Millwork 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGToN, Aug. 30.—The Southern Pine 
Sash & Door Manufacturers’ Association has 
applied to NRA in behalf of ten companies for 
exemption from the provisions of Article IX 
of the Lumber Code insofar as they relate to 
certain price differentials applying to sash manu- 
factured from southern yellow pine and Pon- 
derosa pine and doors manufactured from south- 
ern yellow pine and Douglas fir. 


Arrested for Code Violation 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 30.—L. Brinkley, doing 
business as L, Brinkley Co., Georgetown, S. C., 
was arrested for violation of the lumber code 
and ordered to make a bond of $1,500. The 
NRA litigation division announces that this 
action was the result of a complaint filed 
against Mr. Brinkley in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Charleston, charging violation 
of the wage, hour and code report provisions 
of the code. 


Foreign Buyers Want Lower Prices 


Battimore, Mp., Aug. 27.—Code prices in 
relation to the export trade in hardwoods have 
been made the subject of much comment of late 
by foreign brokers and Americah mill men. 
One of the foreign communications received by 
Dwight D. Hartlove, head of Price & Heald, 
this city, reads as follows: 

I understand that in the new minimum 
price code, the price for 4/4 No. 1 common 
and select white oak, northern, has been ad- 
vanced to $77.50. I understand further that 
a good number of items have been advanced, 
particularly ash lumber. 

I can not too strongly remark that the code 
authorities in making these export prices do 
not seem to take into consideration the im- 
portant point that, if a country wishes to 
export a commodity and it is an important 
commodity which other important countries 
of the world also export, it is necessary that 
the prices should be somewhere in line with 
the competition. 

Since the minimum code prices came in, 
sales of American lumber have very mate- 
rially decreased, especially oak lumber. The 
Continental Europeans seem to be getting 
practically all the business for sill oak or 
cabinet oak, and many customers who were 
using southern red oak are now using Polish 
white oak, either unedged or square edged. 

The Polish and Volhynian are not stand- 
ardized for grade in the same way as Ameri- 
can, but very good shipments are made. Then 
again, European steamed beech is seriously 
competing with many other woods; for in- 
stance, in the automobile trade, it has dis- 
placed hard maple (which is chiefly Canadian 
in this case) and it is now competing with 
American ash; also some excellent ash in 
serious quantities comes from Poland. 

To sum up, one may say that the Slavonian 
and Japanese oak is the chief competitor of 
American northern oak, while Polish or 
Volhynian competes with southern oak. Then 
there are many British Empire woods com- 
ing into favor,.and they have the advantage 
of no duty (i. e., 10 per cent advantage). 

I do not know whether you have any in- 
fluence with the code authorities but I can 
not too strongly advise and give the warning 
that too high export c.i.f. prices will mean the 
gragual loss of the European markets. With 
other commodities than lumber, most tariff 
countries have a higher price for the domestic 
market than for their export markets, so why 
should lumber be the exception? I am feeling 
rather sore because the trade here is quite 
good except for American lumber. I see more 
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and more customers buying and 


wood from other countries 


more nore 


From a West Virginia mill source the fol- 
lowing comment on the foregoing letter was 
received by Mr. Hartlove: 


He (the European correspondent) states 
“with other commodities than lumber, most 
tariff countries have higher prices for domes- 
tic markets than for their export markets.” 

While we are not disposed to defend our 
prices, as we do not believe our present prices 
need any defense, we do merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that our domestic prices are 
higher than for export. 

As an example, our domestic mill price on 
an export shipment made recently at $115.50 
is $116 mill with the same discounts allow- 
able. The recent increase in export prices 
brought them near to our domestic prices, 
but they are still below. 

While export business is desirable, we do 
not believe that any business at a loss is to 
be desired; and to export our natural re- 
sources, such as timber, at a price that does 
not give us actual labor with nothing 
for the timber, is unthinkable, were it not 


costs, 


Western Ret 


Denver, CoLo., Aug. 28.—An_ important 
meeting of lumbermen was held here Aug. 24 
and 25, with representatives of ten western Di- 
visions of the Code Authority in attendance. 
The chief topic of the meeting was distribution. 
The discussion lead to the drawing up of a set of 
resolutions, which were presented at the Sat- 
urday morning session, where they were passed 
without a negative vote. The resolutions, of 
vital interest to the industry, are as follows: 


WHEREAS, The procrastination and seeming 
unwillingness of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration to approve a necessary and fair 
distribution policy for the lumber industry 
has developed a chaotic condition affecting 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of 
lumber products; and 

WHEREAS, This condition has resulted in an 
untenable situation and is breaking 
not only the retail branch but also 
tire industry, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the duly accredited 
sentatives of 12,120 dealers in the 
Arkansas, Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, 
Oregon, Washington, Texas, Iowa and Ne- 
braska, in joint session held in Denver, Colo., 
Saturday, Aug. 25, 1934, petition the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and the 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Code Au- 
thority, to use their utmost endeavor to se- 
cure the approval of the following Distribu- 


down 
the en- 


repre- 
States of 
Colorado, 


tion Statement: 
Lumber and Lumber Products 
The retail lumber dealers of the States 
(here followed a list of States mentioned in 


preceding paragraph), members of the West- 
ern Lumber Dealers’ Conference, hereby adopt 
and stand for the following policy of distri- 
bution of lumber and lumber products: 
Wholesale trade for the territory is defined 
as follows: 
Sale of lumber and lumber products in car- 
load quantities or more 
1. To wholesale and retail lumber dealers; 
2. To departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment and to and for United States Gov- 
ernment river and harbor work, except 
material purchased under Government 
emergency building programs; 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


for the fact that we all know that we have 
been doing it. 
We do not subscribe to the modern idea of 


business for the sake of business, but rather 
to the old-fashioned theory of business for 
a profit. 


Government Discount Order Is 
Stayed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 30.—NRA today 
announced a stay of the provisions of adminis- 
trative order X-48, which applied to the quota- 
tion of prices or terms of sale to Governmental 
agencies on less than carload quantities of lum- 
ber by any party subject to the Retail Lumber 
Code. The United States Government at pres- 
ent provides the principal source of business for 
retail lumbermen. Since order X-48 made avail- 
able for the trade, only less than carload busi- 
ness to Government agencies, it was considered 
that this would deprive retailers of participa- 
tion in such business. Under the terms of the 


ailers Demand That NRA 
Act on Distribution 


Associations Representing Twelve Thousand Deal- 
ers in Twenty-two States Form New Federation 


3. To and for railroads. 


ft. For ship yards, underground work in 
mines, large docks, large dams and large 
bridges. 

5. To large industrials who buy regularly 


in carload lots for remanufacturing or 
shipping purposes, but not for construc- 
tion and sales in less than carload quan- 
tities to wholesale and retail lumber 
dealers. 


Asphalt and/or Asbestos Roofing Materials 
The retail lumber dealers (of the States al- 
ready mentioned) members of the Western 
Lumber Dealers’ Conference, hereby adopt and 
stand for the following policy of distribution 
of asphalt and/or asbestos roofing materials: 
Wholesale sales of asphalt and/or asbestos 
roofing material in carload or l.c.l. quantities 
shall be confined to retail dealers, jobbers, 
wholesalers and distributors with the fol- 
lowing exceptions, in carload lots: 
1. To departments of the U. S. Government, 
except material purchased under Govern- 


ment emergency building programs; 
2. To and for railroads; 
3. To large industrials for remanufactur- 


ing purposes but not for construction. 


Insulation and Wallboard 


The retail lumber dealers of (here ap- 
peared the list of States already mentioned) 
members of the Western Lumber Dealers Con- 
ference, hereby adopt and stand for the fol- 
lowing policy of distribution of all insula- 
tion and wallboard: 

Wholesale sales of all insulation and/or 
wallboard in carload or l.c.l. quantities shall 
be confined to retail dealers, jobbers, whole- 
salers and distributors with the following 
exceptions, in carload lots: 

1. To departments of the U. S. Government, 
except material purchased under Gov- 
ernment emergency building programs. 
To and for 


To large industrials for remanufactur- 
ing and shipping purposes but not for 
construction. 


railroads; 


to 


Cement 
As regards cement, we recommend that 
there be closer co-operation between the 


various States in 
deemed advisable 
for the present to 


the western area. It is 
for each State, however, 
negotiate with its own 
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order, lumber manufacturers or wholesalers ay, 
permitted to quote same prices and terms oj 
sale to Governmental agencies as to retail lym. 
ber dealers or other commercial buyers. It wa 
held that it is obvious that unless retail lumbe, 
and building material dealers wish to quoml 
same prices for resale that they have to pay jy 
making their own purchases, they are elim; 
nated from competitive bidding on requirement 
of Governmental agencies in less than carload 
lots. 


Permanent Injunction Against 
Lumber Dealer 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27.— A permanent ip 
junction has been entered against the Hunters. 
point Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.), the NRA 
Litigation Division has announced, restraining 
that company and its president, William fF 
Code, from selling lumber and building ma. 
terial below the minimum prices  establishe 
under the Retail Lumber, Lumber Products 
3uilding Materials and Building Specialti« 
Trade Code. 


_ 


sources of supply to secure satisfactory rela- 
tions in the distribution of cement. 

The 12,120 dealers of this great section, as 
the result of procrastination in this matter 
are fast losing confidence in the National Re- 
covery Administration, and demand definite 
immediate and favorable action on this pro- 
posal. 


Want Action on Distribution 


It was the opinion of those attending the 
meeting that the Lumber Code is all right a 
far as it goes, but it does not cover distribution, 
that something should be done along this line 
right now, in order that the industry may move 
ahead as it should. That was the reason for 
the gathering of lumbermen in Denver. Ac 


cording to Allan T. Flint, secretary of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association 


every Division invited to attend responded with 
one or more delegates, which showed great in- 
terest in the subject. 

Homer J. Ballinger, chairman of the execu: 
tive committee of the National Retail Lumber 
Code Authority, came to Denver from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend the conference, but 
immediately on his arrival in Denver went o 
a pleasure trip into the mountains west of Der- 
ver, and was taken ill due to the sudden change 
in altitude. He was rushed to the Presby- 
terian Hospital in Denver, where he is at pres 
ent resting easily, and it is expected that he 
will leave there within a week. It is not thought 
that he will be back in Washington, however. 
before two weeks or possibly a month. ; 

G. E. DeNike, Newark, N. J., secretary @ 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, attended the meeting at the request 4 
Spencer Baldwin, president of that organization 


Western Retail Federation Formed 


Saturday morning a meeting was held t 
discuss plans for closer co-operation of the west- 
ern dealers renresented, and as a result a new 
lumber organization came into being. which 
is to be known as Federation of Western Re 
tail Lumber Associations. ‘ 

Friday night, at the Union Station dining 
room, a dinner was held in honor of Messrs. 
Ballinger and DeNike—the former being ut 
able to attend, however, due to his sudden 
illness. 
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Enforcement Plans Discussed 


SureveporT, LA., Aug. 27.—Trade_ practices 
relating to the enforcement of the NRA code 
were discussed here today at a meeting of code 
inspectors and field men of the Southern Pine 
Association. The discussion included mention 
of the latest interpretations of the code by the 
Lumber Code Authority. Field men attended 
from Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. J. F. 
Carter, manager Of inspection, who presided at 
the local meeting, said he planned similar meet- 
ings in other states. 


Typical Lumber Price Reductions 


WasHincTon, Aug. 27.—While not yet pos- 
sible to obtain information as to exact reduc- 
tions in the average price of retail lumber items 
as a whole, the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has been informed by the Re- 
tail Lumber Code Authority that substantial 
reductions in retail lumber prices already are 
an accomplished fact. The Retail Lumber Code 
Authority, for example, reports that in Wash- 
ington, the following retail price reductions, 
typical of the entire list, have been made: No. 2 
common longleaf southern pine, 2x4-16, priced 
in July at $38, sold on Aug. 8, at $34.50; 2x10- 


Cost of 


(Continued from front page) 

ment to the public are the result of an investi- 
gation of price trends in the building materials 
field, conducted by the Lumber Code Authority, 
and set forth in some detail on another page ot 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This 
statement should be sufficient to correct any 
misapprehension on the part of the public with 
reference to prices in the lumber and building 
material field and should help to clear the way 
for action, both as regards modernization and 
new construction. 


EXAMPLE NO. | 


This house (shown on front page) was 
built quite recently in a far west side sub- 
urb of Chicago, with materials furnished by 
the Peerless Lumber & Supply Co., River 
Grove, Ill., at total cost of $6300. It con- 
tains six rooms. The cost of the lumber 
entering into the construction of this house 
was $1,500, plus millwork cost of $500, to- 
taling $2,000 for these items. 


EXAMPLE NO. 2 


This is a house just completed in Sturgis, 
Mich., at a total cost, exclusive of the lot, of 
$3,775. The material for this house was fur- 
nished by the Citizens Lumber Co., of that city, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to 
E. C. Godfrey, of that firm, for the information 
herewith printed concerning it. This is a typ- 
ical American home, well designed and very at- 
tractive. It has a living room, dining room, 
kitchen and large front hall on the first floor, 
and three bed rooms and bath on second floor. 
The basement under the entire house is com- 
pletely cemented. When a house like this can 
be built for $3,775, including all materials and 
labor, there certainly does not seem to be much 
ground for complaint about the “high cost of 
building.” The total cost of $3,775 is made up 
of the following items: 





ERRORS EES eee, SEC Te $ 225 
AEG A IRR 50 
RETR SEALERS ERG 300 
PRE EY mem ae 350 
Lighting and wiring................. 100 
ib ticinnnbhsunniads seabewes 200 
a nat eae ods cs win Ail 150 
Lumber and millwork............... 1,700 
Labor ...... 700 

$3,775 
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16, in the same period, dropped from $38.50 to 
$34.50, and 1x8, from $33 to $31. 

Church E. Gates & Co., New York City, 
having made a comprehensive survey of the 
trend in retail lumber prices, state that their 
average retail mark-up is lower than at any 
time since 1926, and that the average wholesale 
price of lumber is lower than since 1930. 


Minimum Price Bases Proposed 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27.—Divisional adminis- 
trative agencies of the Retail Lumber, Lumber 
Products, Building Materials and Building 
Specialties Trade have asked NRA approval of 
proposed bases to be used by dealers in various 
localities, for computing minimum costs of ma- 
terials. The regions affected are: Westchester 
County in New York; 14 counties in northern 
New Jersey, and five counties in lower Mich- 
igan. Deputy Administrator Frank A. Hecht 
has announced that any comments on the pro- 
posals must reach his office, 1320 G Street, 
N. W., Washington, before Thursday, Sept. 6. 
The proposed bases are different for each area, 
and for many kinds of materials. Complete 
schedules are available at NRA headquarters. 
The New Jersey counties affected are: Hunter- 


Homes Not 


In 1926 a house was built in 
Aurora, Ill., for which the ma- 


terial cost 
$1,100 


Recent figures on a house 
from the same plan, with the 
bill of material identical in 
every item, show the cost of 
this material now to be 


$961.25 





EXAMPLE NO. 3 


This house (illustrated on front page) 
has five rooms. The total cost of the house 
and two-car garage was $6,200. As in Ex- 
ample No. 1, the materials were furnished 
by the Peerless Lumber & Supply Co., 
River Grove, Ill. The total cost of lumber 
and millwork for this house was $2,300, of 
which $1,900 was for lumber and $400 for 


millwork, 
EXAMPLE NO. 4 


The cost ($3,272.91) of a small home com- 
pleted a short time ago at one of the towns 
served by the Eclipse Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Clinton, Iowa, is reflected in item- 
ized figures kindly supplied by Frank J. Ward, 


vice president and general manager of that 

concern, as follows: 

Labor: Excavation .............. $ 45.00 

Labor: Foundation, concrete floors, 
I ceca ee bee oe Wea 170.00 
cic win adie) pir Rgangbes 25 98 
an ee ia it a ele eines 110.00 
erro reais 83.00 
LE Ree tore eee 414.40 
EE eran ne 65.00 

Furnace—including ak 

Plumbing “ ¥ 

Wiring ° = 4 

Sewer ss - 3 

Insurance 893.08 

Hardware | 

Paint | 

Sand and 
gravel 

Lumber 934.46 
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don, Mercer, Middlesex, Morris, Ocean, Somer- 
set, Sussex, Warren, Bergen, Essex, Hudson, 
Passaic and Union. The Michigan counties for 
which the order is asked constitute District 10, 
and are: Clinton, Eaton, Ingham, ‘Livingston 
and Shiawassee. 


Will Enforce Code Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 30.—Adherence to the 
cost-protection-price feature of the NRA Lum- 
ber Code was reaffirmed by trustées of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Code 
Authority agency for the West Coast Division, 
at its meeting yesterday, President E. W. 
Demarest announced. 

Violation of the cost-protection feature will 
be vigorously prosecuted. A group of traveling 
auditors has been authorized to assure mem- 
bers of the West Coast Division that the Code 
prices will be complied with. The auditors will 
check and audit every lumber company’s books 
on the West Coast. 

The trustees set the lumber production for 
the fourth quarter at 1,100,000,000 feet, and 
the cut will be allocated to West Coast mills 
on a 30-hour-week basis. 


Excessive 


Millwork ee ee a 
eer eee 178.60 
Total comtract price............... $3,272.91 


EXAMPLE NO. 5 


Cost details covering a higher grade and 
therefore more expensive type of home also are 
supplied by the Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, the house having recently been built in 
one of the towns served by that concern, at 
total cost of $6,075. 

This is a brick veneer structure and the pro- 
portion of lumber—approximately 20 percent— 
is correspondingly lower. If wood siding had 
been used, the probable cost of lumber would 
have been around $1,500, or 25 percent of the 
total, which is a fair represemtative average. 

The item of millwork in this particular struc- 
ture is unusually high, the explanation being 
that there is an unusually large amount of built- 
in cabinet work, cedar-lined closets etc. In the 
average dwelling erected in that territory the 
cost of millwork runs about 8 percent of the 
total, as compared with nearly twice that pro- 
portion in the present instance. 








Foundation $ 400 
| rarer OR 20 
Digging basement .................. 85 
MT 2 esse wichins aig ais ee 85 
Heating (hot air with fan)........... 500 
lS eRe 500 
Lighting (wiring only)............. 75 
Plaster and insulation board.......... 325 
Painting in and out.................. 250 
RE ee ee ae 1,000 
Brickwork and labor................ 800 
I trina okie a's cala wiete a ara xia bie ewe ore 1,200 
I, on oe weir one ements 600 
II te oko osm oe 2 ik a hard 50 
Gutter and tinwork......... 60 
IN ie Serna avo dp ate rie 25 
Steel beams and post................ 25 
Wee a Sorcha hon usw an 75 
$6,075 

CozILy AT HOME in the wood block of an 


ancient oil painting, some small wood-boring 
insects from Furope almost eluded the barriers 
against undesirable immigrants, but a customs 
inspector at the post office at Washington, D. C., 
discovered them and sent the painting to the 
plant quarantine inspection house for fumigation 
before it was forwarded to its destination. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


Upland Yellow Fir 


Specializing in Structural and Selects 
—Railroad and Car Material—Can sur- 
face up to 14” x20”. 

15-year supply of choice timber. 

Modern re-manufacturing Plant at Eu- 
gene equipped with up-to-date Machin- 
ery, Dry Kilns and Storage Sheds. Saw- 
mills at Dexter and Goshen. 

Three Plants to serve you—exceptional 
facilities for Mixed Car Shipments. 





GIUSTINA BROTHERS 
LUMBER COMPANY, 
EUGENE, ORE. 


General Offices: 

















Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER sree. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 








Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND i: $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—will make money for you. 
We aiso make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 




















Have You a 
Lumbermen og. 2° a Sclve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An invaluable 

reference book for | 
superintendents, tim 
owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman *’3,5. 200" 


i LOGGING 


By Ralph C. Bryant 
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Organize Local Modernizing Campaigns 


(Continued from page 23) 
Fair, syndicate newspaper publicity, newspaper 
electros, a complete line of sales literature and 
radio tie-in material, and a national home im- 
provement contest for dealers and contractors. 

United States Gypsum Co. has prepared from 
the dealers’ point of view a simple, workable 
plan that will help to get modernizing campaigns 
quickly started. The hub of this plan is a 
“Home Modernizing and Renair Report” and 
a booklet, “How to Sell Repairs and Remodel- 
ing to National Housing Act Prospects.” This 
home modernizing and repair report includes 
most likely items requiring repairs and altera- 
tions and a blank space for listing other items 
that do not appear on it. Dealers who avail 
themselves of these helps will find it easy to 
interest prospects in making repairs and lend- 
ing agencies in providing the financing. 

The Flintkote Co. also is making available 
to dealers “a plan to help Flintkote dealers get 
the full benefits of the National Housing Act.” 
This plan, which dealers may secure for the 
asking, contains details of Flintkote’s method 
of helping the dealer to get more business 
throneh the National Housing Act. 

The Barrett Co., simultaneously with the 
passage of the National Housing Act to stimu- 
late home construction and remodeling, has 
announced the new “Dublecote” shireles in 
three new colors. Dealers are advised that these 
new shingles, “like heavy-duty tires, are extra 
thick and extra heavy where the wear is great- 
est—an argument that appeals to thrifty home 
owners who want the most for their monev.” 

The Ruberoid Co., believing that the Housing 
Act gives the dealers increased sales opportu- 
nities for modernizing and repair business, has 
stepped up its fall advertising to help dealers 
get more business, and in connection is offer- 
ing a non-recourse finance plan which dealers 
are advised “gets business with no risk to you.” 

Certain-teed Products Corporation, express- 
ing the belief that the National Housing Act 
is the greatest peacetime measure ever passed 
and gives the industry the greatest opportunity 
it has had in years, has prepared a practical 
plan for dealers, showing how to organize a 
local survey, find out who is interested in build- 
ing, remodeling, etc., and showing the dealer 
how to operate in his community literally “to 
make the most out of the National Housing 
Act.” 


Building Program Is Pushed 


EvaANSVILLE, INp., Aug. 27.—A building pro- 
gram that recalls pre-depression days is going 
forward down in southern Indiana. with Evans- 
ville the hub of the campaign. Over a quarter 
million dollars is involved already in business 
and industrial expansion alone, and the increas- 
ing number of new homes being built is attrib- 
uted largely to the building campaign. A sur- 
vey just completed throughout the whole region 
about Evansville reveals the most optimistic 
outlook for a number of years for southern 
Indiana lumbermen. 


Much Industrial Building Being Done 

Montgomery Ward & Co., of Chicago, have 
notified Evansville contractors that they will 
open bids on their new department store to 
be built at 517-519-521 Main Street, Evans- 
ville, on Sept. 10, in Chicago. This will be 
an ornate modern building of steel and re- 
inforced concrete, the estimated cost being 
around $60,000. 

Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville baby food 
manufacturers, are conferring with building 
contractors on the remodeling of one of their 
units, estimated to cost $50,000. This will 
virtually amount to a contract for the con- 
struction of a new building. 

Emge & Sons, meat packers, at Fort 
Branch, twenty miles out of Evansville, are 
busy enlarging their plant. Their improve- 
ments include quarters for the Government 
inspection staff, and enlarging their hog- 
killing facilities, since the firm plans to be- 
come a Government-inspected industry. 


The Evansville Courier, Evansville’s lead. 
ing newspaper, is modernizing its plant, the 
formal opening to take place about Oct, j: 
The Sunbeam Electric Co., manufacturer ¢ 
Evansville, will have its new addition com. 
pleted in about three more weeks; this is , 
brick, concrete and steel structure of typ 
stories, costing about $4,000. 


The W. T. Grant Co. store, Evansville, re. 


cently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt, be. J 


ginning immediately. C. Kanzler & Son, ang 
Milke & Elpers, contractors, sharing the 
work; this will approximate $17,000. 

New oil stations are affording building com. 
panies several profitable contracts. The 
Standard Oil Co. is building an enlarged sta. 
tion on one of Evansville’s most prominent 
corners, at a cost of $10,000. The Gulf Refip. 
ing Co. has awarded contract for an ultra. 
modern station in the city, representing ap. 
other $10,000 contract. The Southern Inde. 
pendent Oil Refining Co. is completing its 
newest station at Eighth, near Walnut Street 
in Evansville, and another station on the 


west side of the city, costing about $5,009 
each. 

A motor fleet garage for Hulman & (Co 
wholesale grocers, is completed now, 4 


project which cost $6,000. On Evansville’ 
Main Street the Darling Clothing Shop, the 
Walkover Boot Shop, and the remodeling of 
the Wohl Shoe Store are late ventures. 
Other improvements are being finished at 
the R & G furniture warehouse, the Franklin 
Drug Co. store, the Gibson auto parts store 
the Keller-Crescent Printing Shop, while 
plans are being made for vast building im- 
provements at Servel (Inc.), and at the Weil 
meat packing plant. 
Permits for new 
Evansville city limits 
more than $32,000. 


Home Building Is Also Active 


Ffome building and improvement projects are 
keeping pace with the industrial boom, the 
George T. Schultze Lumber Co. alone supplying 
material for six new all modern homes during 
the past few days. 

Evansville lumber dealers have stressed the 
building campaign by an unusually heavy output 
of good advertising. Other business concerns 
and banks have co-operated in their advertising, 
emphasizing the importance of building and 
improving now. 


building projects in the 
in one week alone reached 


The upturn in the building business is reliev- 
ing unemployment in many ways, and is taken 
as an encouraging sign of better business in 
all the lines affected by the building boom. 

A. P. Eberlin, of the Evansville Clearing 
House Association, and George Boehne, head- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce, have pledged the 
support of their organizations to the campaign, 
realizing that a city’s prosperity rises and falls 
according to the prosperity of its building in- 
terests. 


Protest Housing Bureau Buying 
Direct From Mills 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Aug. 27.—Strenuous pro- 
tests are being made by the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, and by the Cincinnati 
Lumber & Millwork Association, (Inc.), against 
the announced policy of the Federal Housing 
Bureau to purchase lumber and millwork direct 
from producers, instead of from retail lumber 
dealers. Projects are under way at Youngs- 
town and Dayton, which include more than 150 
homes for the lower-income group of workers. 
It is claimed that the bureau has declared that 
the purchases of lumber and millwork for these 
homes will all be made at Washington, and 
that bids will be taken on the lumber direct 
from the mills. Both the retail lumber dealers 
and the millwork factory proprietors urge that 
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the lumber and millwork be purchased in the 
localities where the projects are carried on, and 
that the local retail lumber dealers and mill- 
work factories be given the business. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Institute, 


5-6-—Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


serotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Code conference. 
b sept. 10—Lumber Code Authority control commit- 
“€Ptee, Washington, D. C 


Association Exec- 


90-22—American Trade 
Washington, D. C. 


utives, Hotel Shoreham, 
Annual. 
25—National Wholesale Lumber Distributing 
Yards Association, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annudl. 

97-28—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual. 

19-20—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion. Floridan Hotel, Tampa, Fla. Semiannual. 


Sept 


Sept. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Jet. 25-27— Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 
_—_—_ 


Philadelphians Discuss Distribution 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 27.—At a meeting 
here of the executive committee of the Middle 
Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, the matter 
of wholesale discounts and the abuses thereof, 
and the question of distribution through the 
retailer, were discussed. Although this was a 
closed meeting and nothing was released for 
publication, it was learned that progress was 
made toward the establishment of a more equa- 
ble basis for the retailer, under the NRA. The 
trades relations committee of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, com- 
posed of F. A. Dudley, Robert C. Kay and Jno. 
R. Coulbourn, has given splendid co-operation, 
and better conditions all around are anticipated 
as a result of its untiring efforts. 

Fred H. Ludwig, Reading retailer, acting as 
chairman of the distribution committee, has 
been spending considerable time in Washing- 
ton, endeavoring to obtain an acceptable dis- 
tribution statement from NRA. Mr. Ludwig 
stated, at the executive committee meeting last 
week, that he was being greatly assisted by 
Joseph Rowell, Alabama; Charles Essley, Cali- 
fornia; President Spencer Baldwin, and Secre- 
tary Frank Carnahan, of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

~7"-—_eeooOe—— 


Salesmen Sponsor Picnic 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 27.—Lumbermen are 
looking forward with keen anticipation to the 
big stag picnic of the Michigan Association of 
Traveling Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen to 
be held at Frankenmuth, Mich. (in the grove) 
on Saturday, Sept. 8, beginning at 1 p. m. 
“Charlie” Weeks will sponsor the ball game be- 
tween the retailers and salesmen—the former 
captained by Fred Westover and the latter by 
Larry Smith. A big chicken dinner will be 
served at six o'clock. There will be no speeches, 
and all lumbermen are invited to attend and 
enjoy themselves. 





Discuss Mill Management; Hear 
Forestry Talk 


_ Kirsyvitte, Tex., Aug. 27.— Through the 
hospitality of the Kirbyville CCC and R. S. 
Baltice, of the State forestry service, the August 
meeting of the East Texas & Louisiana Mill 
Managers’ Association was held on the camp 
premises Aug. 18, the business session being 
held in the log recreation hall. 

E. G. Prudhomme, manager of the Temple 
Lumber Co., Pineland, Tex., president of the 
association, presided, with S. C. Sellers, super- 
intendent Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, 
Tex., acting as secretary. A number of prob- 
lems dealing with management were discussed 
by mill executives from the two States. 

A talk of particular interest, in view of the 
recent adoption by the lumber industry of a 
lorestry code, was given by C. H. Caskey, of 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station at 
New Orleans, who has been prominently identi- 
hed with the recent United States forest sur- 
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vey. He discussed the growth of timber, and 
methods of determining the size of trees in a 
forest fifteen years in advance. While great 
inroads have been made upon the timber supply, 
he saw no cause for alarm, as he felt that fire 
prevention and reforestation measures would as- 
sure a plentiful future supply of timber. 

Following the business session and a luncheon, 
the group made an inspection of the CCC camp 
and forest preserve. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held in Houston, Tex., in September. 

—_—_ 


Birmingham Dealers Elect 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 27.—H. O. Bernard, 
president of the Estes Lumber Co. was re- 
elected president of the Birmingham Retail 
Lumber & Building Material Association at the 
annual meeting Aug. 22. W. Thornton Estes, 
president of the Estes Lumber Co.- was re- 
elected vice president, and W. M. Richards, 
president of the Richards Lumber Co., secre- 
tary. 

General satisfaction was expressed at the 
manner in which the association handled busi- 
ness originated through the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. The CWA itself in a letter com- 
plimented the association on the fact that all 
bids were of a uniform, responsible nature, with 
business being distributed among dealers in a 
manner satisfactory to all. This efficient 
handling was in contrast to price-cutting re- 
ported among dealers who tried to “hog” the 
CWA business in certain other cities. 


May Include Softwood Wholesale 
Distributing Yards 


BaLtimore, Mp., Aug. 27.—Possibility of in- 
viting softwood wholesale distributing yards 
into its membership will be an important topic 
for consideration of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Distributing Yards Association at its 
first annual meeting Sept. 25, it is indicated by 
President D. Carlyle MacLea and Secretary 
J. J. Kidd, jr., both of Baltimore. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, two days before the open- 
ing of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion annual. 

When the distributing yard operators organ- 
ized their association last year the objective 
was almost entirely that of representation and 
mutual protection in respect to the Lumber 
Code, but now the leaders of the organization 
feel that it has an opportunity to be of real and 
continuous service, a permanent factor among 
the agencies designed to promote the welfare of 
the lumber trade. In this program particularly, 
and also in Code negotiations, it is now be- 
lieved that the hardwood yards and softwood 
yards have quite similar problems, and the pur- 
pose is to so amend the constitution as to make 
the softwood operators eligible and give them a 
full voice in the organization. 








New Texas Plant Will Export 
Pine, Hardwood 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 27.—The new plant of 
the Burrus Lumber Co., built to replace its 
circular mill recently destroyed by fire, is prac- 
tically complete and is expected to be ready for 
operation by Sept. 1. This is a modern, 8-foot 
heavy-duty band mill. The plant is located 
within the Beaumont city limits and, as the 
municipal docks can be reached on a nominal 
switching charge, W. W. Wallace, manager, 
indicates that the company will cater to the 
export trade both in hardwood and pine. 
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Triply Certified 
FIR 


DOUGLAS 





Just look at the size of these su- 
perb, old-growth Douglas Fir trees. 
Majestic, tall, straight, big-bodied, 
they yield lumber that is worthy of 
any manufacturer’s trade mark and 


guarantee. 


We own our own timber and have 
enough for many years to come. We 
do our own logging, operate our own 
mills and manufacture our own prod- 
ucts. That’s why we know they’re 
right all the way through and can 
give them our Triple Certification of 


Quality. 


In each car is a card which certi- 
fies the grade—shows the number of 
pieces, size, length, species, surfacing, 
manufacture and footage of the ship- 


ment. 


Let us quote on a mixed car of 


Booth-Kelly Certified Stock 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Stepping. 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


ay 


2 
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“What are the business conditions that you 
face today in the Chicago area?” 

This question was put this week to a number 
of representative Chicago lumbermen—manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, commission men, retailers— 
by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, 
who in the meantime kept his ears and eyes 
open for unsolicited comments. A complete 
summarizing of the answers would be about as 
easy as to accurately describe the pattern of a 
patchwork quilt, but some general conclusions 
will be drawn. The boys down in Washington 
would call them “weighted averages” probably. 
3ased on this series of interviews, certain facts 
stand out prominently: 


From Low Volume Arise Code Troubles 
CB Zusiness volume is low, but there has 
been a slight general improvement in August, 
which some have not felt but which most 
firms have (whether or not they will admit 
it to competitors.) 
2. Conflict in 


regard to trade practices 
under the 


Code—universal demand of retail- 
for wholesale discount, the ease with 
which they get this in enough quantity to 
supply most of the present demand for lum- 
ber, the prevalence of direct shipments to 
contractors on carload business, the question 
of whether both discount and commission 
may be allowed on an order—is receiving at- 
tention from all factors while upon the battle- 
front of price there are chiselings and 
rumors (and frank admissions) of chiselings, 


ers 


and in the meantime buyers are fussy and 
quick with claims—oh what argufying and 
villifying can be heard!—BUT there is a 
strong majority opinion that all that is 
needed to clear up most of this turmoil is 
some real demand for lumber—the music of 
the saw and hammer on new building con- 


struction and the dammed-up flood of repair 
work. 

3. In most cases there is a definite 
that this big increase in demand is coming 
soon. Some think it will come this fall, with 
the HOLC business (which finally has begun 
to materialize) buttressed up by the new busi- 
ness expected from the operation of modern- 
ization loans under the National 


belief 


Housing 
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Others 


general 
coming. 


Restocking Depends on Trade Revival 

Retail yard stocks are unbelievably low- 
mere skeletons of the former complete assort- 
ments and ample quantities of each item, and 
in some places there is not enough for a real 
good skeleton. When asked as to whether these 
stocks will be returned to their pristine glory 
with the revival of business, two outstanding 
dealers countered with the question, “What 


feeling is that this increase is 





about the manufacturers and wholesalers selling 
contractors direct? If they do, and take all 
our big business from us, why should we keep 
heavy stocks to supply these orders we will 
never get?” One dealer, however, equally large, 
answered, “Sure, the stocks will pick up again. 
With a return of volume the manufacturers and 
wholesalers will be too busy to pay any atten- 
tion to the contractors, and then thev will find 
the dealers putting in the stocks they need. 
Maybe the stocks won’t be quite as big as they 
once were, because of modern transnortation 
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Chicago Lumbermen’s Views on Market 


Act. think the increase will not 
come until spring, because that is the usual 
time for a big pick-up in building. But the 


speed, but thev will be large enough to tals 


care of the trade. That’s what our business jx 
One dealer, in regard to this carload shippiy 
to the contractors and other large jobs, gj 
“Actually the situation is not so bad ag ; 
seems. If the customer would discount in fy, 
days, we would make more money bv sellin 
the lumber in carloads at a spread of $2 a thoy 
sand than we did in the old days at the highe 
mark-up on the million-foot orders, becayy 


on such a job the competition was so inten. § 


that we would have to bid so low to get th 
order that we would actually not recover 3) 
our handling costs.” This same dealer, hoy. 








Just a few years ago ql 


this open space was occ. 
pied by high lumber pile; 
but now it is mostly , 
lawn, and the arrow point 
to a patch of sweet cor, 
This at the Sterling Lum 
ber & Supply Co., one oj 
Chicago’s best lumber r. 
tailers. The man in th 
right foreground is load 
ing one of the concrete 
foundations that once sup 
ported a pile of lumber, 
to take it around to the 
rear of a shed 





ever, will not put in large stocks of lumber 
while contractors are thus sold direct at whole. 
sale prices. 


Dealers Seek Wholesale Discount 


In this manner the dealers feel that the 
put the question of large stocks or small wy 
to the manufacturers and wholesalers—particu- 
larly the manufacturers—to answer. “Give u 
the protection we want on this construction busi- 
ness and we'll put in the stocks,” is their attr 
tude. The manufacturers, on the other hand 








Those Best Equipped Will Capitalize Most 
On the National Housing Act 











THE BOOK IS BOUND IN 
SYNTHETIC LEATHER 
400 PAGES 8%x5 INCHES 








presentation of 


The National Government, through the enact- 
ment of the National Housing Act, is sparing 
no effort or expense to create business for the 
building industry. 


Already jobs are under way, but whether or 
not you get your share of the profits depends 
on how efficiently your’ organization is 
equipped and trained. For despite all that 
has been done and will be done by outside 
agencies, home improvements and new homes 
will have to be diligently sold by the lumber 
retailer and other factors of the industry. Noth- 
ing can substitute for this—the most important 
link in the chain. 


PROFITABLE LUMBER RETAILING will 
help you to organize and direct the business 
created, and waiting to be sold now and for 
vears to come. It gives the basic principles of 
lumber retailing in a simple, brief and readable 
manner, showing how to intelligently plan for 
organizing a retail business for profit. It is a 
profit-creating management 


policies and sales promotion methods applied 
to the retailing of all building materials. 


PROFITABLE LUMBER RETAILING is not 
a book of theories, but one of facts and of ex- 
periences. The author, Arthur A. Hood, has 
spent many years in the successful direction 
and organization of building industry opera- 
tions. Every suggestion in it is founded upon 
practical experience. All that it proposes has 
been done with profit. 


You cannot afford to be without a copy of 
PROFITABLE LUMBER RETAILING now 
that, for the first time in years, the dealer is 
in a position to do and must do an aggressive 
selling and merchandising job. 


The National Housing Act has provided the 
opportunity to almost unlimited sales for years 
to come-—you must be organized and equipped 
to reap your maximum share of the profits! 
Let PROFITABLE LUMBER’ RETAILING 


assist you. 


POSTPAID $2.50 431S0.pearbornst. Aanppicanfumberman ¢#tcaco, 11. 
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‘ee! that if the dealer expects this protection he 
should reciprocate by not demanding or accept- 
ing the 8 percent wholesale discount. It is com- 
mon knowledge that Chicago dealers are de- 


manding this discount and in most cases get- 
ting it. 


) Orders Won by—Differentials? Service? 


The situation is such that one large whole- 
galer, who insists that he will not break the 
code prices nor the intent in regard to the 
wholesale discount, makes no attempt to get 
business in Chicago, confining his efforts to 
smaller localities, where the dealers do not 
expect the discount. ; 

The commission men claim that the discount 
is strictly a matter for the manufacturers’ code 
oficials to police at the mills. One declared that 
the reason why the small mill operator has got 
the business is that he has good lumber and will 
oo to greater lengths to fill any order he re- 
ceives. This man told of one who even 
had timbers dressed to size by hand because he 
wanted the order and could not produce it by 
machine. This better service argument was de- 
nied on two counts, by both a large mill man 
and a large retailer; the manufacturer said, 
“All mills are willing to do anything they can 
to give the service and quality reenired, so thev 
can get the order,” and the retailer said, “The 
situation is not as bad as it is talked about— 
small mills got the big volume mainlv because 
it has been CCC camp material, which is the 
kind of lumber they can produce—dealers buy 
from a small mill at the lower price if the mill 
has the kind of lumber the dealer wants, or if 
the dealer wants the kind of lumber the 
mill has.” 


Government to Stimulate Construction 


This manufacturer and retailer agreed that 
the big mills will be getting orders again when 
volume picks up, if for no other reason than 
that the small mills can not supply all the de- 
mand. Equally hopeful, or even more so, was 
the comment of Kurt Stoehr, treasurer of the 
Oconto Co., manufacturer of northern hard- 
woods and hemlock. He said: 


Business has been quiet because of three 
things—the usual general summer let-up; 
uncertainty as to the future business condi- 
tions; lack of building. There are remedies 
in view for each of these—Labor Day usually 
marks the beginning of fall activity in Chi- 
cago, and we will see things more lively after 
that, which will take care of the first diffi- 
culty. And as for the second, I am confidént 
that action will be taken in Washington to 
clear up the uncertainties about the future. 
And as for the lack of building, this fall we 
will have the National Housing Act coming 
into operation, and the HOIC is already under 
way, and there will be PWA projects—the 
Government is beginning to realize that the 
lack of building construction is one of the 
principal things holding this country back. 
and beginning this fall enormous sums of 
Government money will be spent on construc- 
tion. Not only that, but the country as a 
whole is becoming “home minded,” and I look 
for a pretty fair volume of building busi- 
ness, 


Natural Resource Codes Will Stand 


When this business does come, the Code 
prices will be entirely approved by the entire 
lumber industry, for they are very reasonable 
—based on the “floor” costs and not the 
“ceiling” costs. The greatest factor in favor 
of the Code prices is that they bring about 
Stability in prices, which is the one thing 
that makes for confidence. Whether the 
Government is behind the Code or not, it will 
hardly be possible for sawmills to sell lum- 
ber at lower prices and be able to exist. But 
the Government WILL be behind the Lumber 
Code, and the Codes for oil and coal, because 
these are natural resource industries—they 
belong to the public as a whole as much as 
to any one group of men, and the time is past 
When the Oconto Co. can cut its timber in 
any way it sees fit, and throw part of it 
away if it cuts too much. The Lumber Code 
is different from the code for pants pressing 
and necktie making, and the sooner the lum- 
ber industry realizes that, the better we're 
going to get along. 
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Prices Low Enough to Encourage Building 


John T. Erwin, sales manager of Crossett 
Watzek Gates, is one of those who will not be 
too disappointed if he does not see any big 
pick-up in demand for lumber until next spring, 
for he thinks the effect of the drouth upon farm 
purchases will hold the come-back in check 
until the renewed hope which always comes with 
the bursting buds. But if there can be brought 
about a concerted activity in home moderniza- 
tion and repair, it will be splendidly effective 
in giving the necessary demand for lumber, 
and when that comes, Mr. Erwin is sure, the 


‘bulk of Code wrangling will be over. Business 


has been improving since the new prices were 
announced July 20, he said. He feels that the 
lumber price structure as it now stands is a 
good one, and effective. 

A. Bishop, of the Bishop Lumber Co., 
prominent retailer, believes that he will see no 
increase in business until there is some large 
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Government spending for housing. This is 
partly explained by the fact that this company 
makes a specialty of large building projects, 
and it is generally conceded that there will 
be few such unless the Government does 
finance them. 


I. Callner, treasurer of the Joseph Lumber 
Co., another retail firm which specializes in 
large construction jobs but which also has a 
display window for household specialties and 
actively seeks this business, was not sure of 
any volume increase this fall, but believes that 
it can not be far in the future. 

Retail stocks will be large again, said Mr. 
Callner, if manufacturers and wholesalers leave 
the construction market to the retailers but not 
otherwise. He said: 

It is our business to anticipate the market 
for our lumber and be ready to deliver within 
24 hours, and we will invest in only enough 
lumber to make sure we can supply the de- 
mand. If we don’t get the demand for the 











OFFICIAL NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL MANUFACTURERS OF HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
CEDAR, WHITE AND YELLOW CYPRESS, AND APPALACHIAN HEMLOCK, 
SPRUCE, AND WHITE PINE, IN THE APPALACHIAN AND SOUTHERN REGIONS 
THAT THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., THE AGENCY 
OF THE LUMBER CODE AUTHORITY IN THIS HARDWOOD SUB-DIVISION, 
WILL ON OR ABOUT SEPTEMBER 25, 1934, MAKE AN ALLOCATION OF PRO- 
DUCTION QUOTAS TO BE PRODUCED DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 
1934, TO ALL "ELIGIBLE PERSONS," AS DEFINED BY THE CODE OF FAIR COM.- 
PETITION OPERATING UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


ANY PERSON DESIRING TO OPERATE DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 
1934, SHALL GIVE THIS AGENCY WRITTEN NOTICE ON OR BEFORE SEPTEM- 
BER 25, 1934, AND PRESENT ACCEPTABLE EVIDENCE OF ABILITY TO OPERATE, 
AND SUCH SUPPORTING DATA AS WILL BE NECESSARY FOR THE DETERMIN- 
ING AND ASSIGNING OF THIS PRODUCTION ALLOTMENT. APPLICATION 
FORMS ON WHICH TO REQUEST OCTOBER ALLOTMENT HAVE BEEN SENT 
ALL REGISTERED MILLS. STATISTICAL INFORMATION CALLED FOR ON APPLI- 
CATION FORM MUST BE FURNISHED. 


NO ALLOTMENT SHOULD BE REQUESTED FOR A MILL THAT WILL NOT 
OPERATE, BECAUSE IN SO DOING, YOU REDUCE THE ALLOTMENT THAT WILL 
BE GIVEN THE MILLS THAT WILL OPERATE. 


IF THE INFORMATION REQUESTED OF THE INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURER 
AND HIS APPLICATION FOR AN ALLOTMENT FOR OPERATING DURING 
OCTOBER, 1934, ARE NOT RECEIVED BY SEPTEMBER 25, ANY OPERATION BY 
SAID MANUFACTURER DURING OCTOBER WILL BE CONSIDERED IN VIOLA- 
TION OF THE LUMBER CODE AND SUBJECT TO THE PENALTIES PROVIDED 
IN THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT AND IN THE CODE ITSELF. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


J. H. Townshend, Secretary-Manager 





To All Manufacturers of Hardwood 
Lumber and Timber Products 


IMPORTANT 


Notice of Production Allotment forthe Month of 
October, 1934. 


INCLUDING RED AND WHITE 
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large jobs, we won't have the stocks. The 
manufacturer, then, will have to maintain 


the stocks and be ready to ship them on 24 
hours’ notice. Or he will have to let us have 
this business, as we used to have it. As to 
the 8 percent discount, we don’t care whether 
we get it or not, just so long as our competi- 
tor is on the same terms as we are. But I do 
think that a large yard, like ours, that buys 
twelve cars at a time, should be able to buy 
for less than the small yard that buys only 
one car at a time. 


Consumer Demand for Hardwood Products 


A. R. Copeland, sales manager of the C. H. 
Worcester Co., northern hardwood manufac- 
turer, reported that business had been good 
until about June 15, had slumped steadily until 
the latter part of July, and had been on the in- 
crease this month. After June 15, he said, 
about 90 percent of his company’s shipments 
was on old orders. Results of the summer 
market at the American Furniture Mart were 
disappointing, he said, because the last-minute 
buying spurt did not bring the sales volume 
up to furniture manufacturers’ expectations, and 
as a result their prices, predicated on a larger 
volume than obtained, were too low. Imme- 
diately after the close of the show, he said, 
many of the furniture men believed that the 
Lumber Code price structure was shaky and 
might not survive at all, and so hesitated to 
buy, but dug into inventories until they could 
see which way the wind was blowing and be 
sure about it. The smaller manufacturers, who 
rely upon quality, want the Lumber Code prices 
to be maintained, because these give them the 
stability they need; but the larger manufactur- 
ers, who depend upon volume and low price, 
would like to see the lumber prices drop. The 
furniture factory market for lumber now de- 
pends considerably on consumer demand for 
furniture itself, and this consumer demand is 
even more important in the automobile market 
—the car makers will buy as their cars sell. 


Corn Grows in Empty Yard Space 


John Moeling, vice president of the Sterling 
Lumber & Supply Co., is another dealer who 
puts the large-stock question up to the manu- 
facturer. This company has a large yard space, 
which a few years ago was well covered with 
lumber piled high, but now it is an open campus, 
on which there is a pretty lawn and—believe it 
or not—a small corn field. “It’s the best corn 
you ever heard of, too,” he said. So as to fill 
out the company’s necessary margin of profit 
and volume this firm is actively pushing spe- 
cialties as well as lumber, and finds that some 
of these specialty jobs bring in as much profit 
as an ordinary house job. Yes, the yard space 
is there for lumber if conditions demand that 
big stock again, but as to future prospects, Mr. 
Moeling wouldn’t even hazard a guess until 
after Labor Day. And in the meantime, a 
tractor and stone-boat were being used by a 
yardman to remove some more of the concrete 
foundations for lumber piles, and take them 
behind a shed. “If we can’t have lumber here, 
we might as well have a lawn,” Mr. Moeling 
said. But this company is by no means inactive 
—it is not making as big a “spread” as before, 
and doesn’t have as much lumber, but back in 
the sheds there is some real hustling—on spe- 
cialties as well as lumber. Mr. Moeling is opti- 
mistic, for he has watched the home demand 
accumulate, and will be ready for it. 


Federal Housing Rush Creates Sales 


Charles Jacob, president of the John Bader 
Lumber “Co., was the last man interviewed 
Wednesday evening, and he closed the day 
with a welcome word of cheer. “Business is 
definitely picking up,” he said. “We are getting 
an increasing amount from HOLC work, and 
we believe that the FHA business will start 
to come in soon. We have had to buy several 
cars of lumber lately, to bring our stocks up 
to the level where we can handle the business. 
Retail stocks will come back, because there is 
going to be some real home building and re- 
pair, especially repair. And when the volume 
does come, most of these Code troubles and 
wrangles will disappear.” 
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ent.” The exhibit of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association at A Century of 
Progress has both. Ben R. Ellis, field repre- 
sentative of the association, who is in charge 
of the Cypress Log Cabin, need have no envy 
of the folks out on the lagoon, for he has boats, 
too—and what a boat one of them is. And 
though he can not boast any ancient reptiles 
such as Sinclair has, he holds no envy on that 
score, either, for he has Lucy. Or maybe it’s 


Pete—the writer, being a northerner, wouldn't 





The alligator at the Southern Cypress Log 
Cabin at the World’s Fair, being posed for the 
camera by Ben R. Ellis, manager of the exhibit 


know. But, anyhow, one thing is certain, the 
gentleman of cypress has a perfectly good alli- 
gator, in proof of which one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations is offered to public gaze. 

At the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offices word 
came that Mr. Ellis had gone native and had 
brought a Seminole war canoe up from the 
Everglades. At the cabin Mr. Ellis admitted 
that he had the canoe, but denied having gone 
after it. “It was Mr. Walker, field man for 
the Cypress Division, and Mr. Prestridge, assist- 





Here Mr. Ellis is stand- 
ing between two cypress 
boats, one a modern row- 
boat and the other a cen- 
tury-old war canoe which 


was used by the famous 
Seminole chief, Osceola; 


this canoe was hewn out 
of a 24-foot cypress log 





ant secretary of the association, who did that,” 
he explained. “Mr. Walker’s work takes him 
into all those Florida cypress mills, and he 
knows that country well. I suggested that they 
get a Seminole canoe for this exhibit, but of 
course, I had no idea that they could get this 
one.” 

His surprise is easily understood, for the 
Seminoles have never made peace with the 
whites, and this particular canoe is a real treas- 
ure. It was hewn out of a 24-foot cypress log 
more than a hundred years ago and was used 
by Osceola, famous chieftain who led bitter 
warfare against the whites until 1837, when at 
St. Augustine his enemies captured him while 
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Here's How He “Peps Up” | 
His Exhibit | 


Atmosphere—that’s it. And something “differ- 


he was proceeding under a flag of truce an; 
imprisoned him; this violation of war ethic; | 
and the fact that their honored chieftain died jy 
prison within a year, doubtless are largely t¢. 
sponsible for the failure of the Seminoles 


get warmly enthusiastic about the white people f 


But despite the difficulties of penetrating th 
Everglades to negotiate for the canoe, and despite 
the opposition of the women of the tribe (wh 
have equal rights with the men) who did no 
want to part with the treasure, it was finally | 
obtained from Cory Osceola, grandson of the 
famous chief and present head of the Seminoles. 


So now it is in Chicago, and beside it is a mod. 


ern rowboat—also of cypress, of course—and 
this is described as an example of “one hundred 
years of boat building progress.” The infer. 
ence is easy—the Seminoles, who still use 
Osceola’s type of craft, and modern fishermen 





everywhere are taking advantage of the excel. 
lent boat-building properties of the same mate. 
rial for their boats. This and other exhibits 
at the cabin get a real showing, because the 
cabin had 750,000 visitors when the exposition 
was half over, and a total of at least 1,500,000 
is expected. 

“And now let me show you our newest ar- 
rival,” Mr. Ellis said, when the story of the 
boat had been told, and he led the way to a 


little babbling brook in front of the cabin. “See | 
that Spanish moss over there on the pergola? | 


Well, I asked the Wilson Cypress Co. to send 
it to me. When the bag of moss came I had 
the old German gardener open it and hang it 
up. But as soon as he put his hand in, he pulled 
it out with a yell and dropped the bag and came 
a-running. ‘Mr. Ellis, there’s a snake in that 
bag. He bit me on the thumb.’ I told him 
‘There’s no snake in that moss! Turn the bag 
upside down and dump the moss out.’ He did, 
and the moss came out, and out came the alli- 
gator. As soon as it hit the ground it started 
for Lake Michigan—and you'd be surprised how 
fast an alligator could travel. I gave chase and 
caught it just this side of the lake. And by 
that time about two thousand people were 
watching—from a safe distance. I put a chain 
on the alligator, and there it is. Sits out there 





in that little pond and catches sparrows when 
they come too close, or rests in the shade of 
the bushes.” 

Mr. Ellis stepped across the pond and picked 
up the hissing saurian, which was growling as 
bravely as three feet of length would allow, and 


the camera clicked. “I can just imagine,” he 
said, as he let it crawl back under the bush, 
“what a lot of fun those niggers down in the 
swamp had when they wrapped that alligator 
up in the moss. I'll bet they’re still laughing. 
But this has been the best unexpected attraction 
we've had and visitors have a lot of fun m 
watching it.” History doth not record the feel- 
ings of the gardener. 
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The Man Who Runs for Office 


The man who runs for office will have his share of foes, 
In fact, a man can well be judged by what he has of those. 
If grafters are against him, and other racketeers, 

Then he’s the fellow for the job, it certainly appears. 

For what we get we pay for, in politics or trade, 

And he who gets the rotten vote a rotten deal has made. 


Far better face disaster, far better feel defeat, 


Than have a note, a note like that, some day he’ll have to meet. 


The man who runs for office, who office dares to ask, 

Must, first of all, like any job, have training for the task. 
A man must love the lowly, must understand finance, 

Before with liberties or laws we dare to take a chance. 

He must be up and coming and not be down and out, 

The fellow’s failure or success a thing to think about. 

His fitness must be proven to study and to plan, 

For, if the fellow needs the job, then we don’t need the man. 


The man who runs for office must be a man who takes 

The office at a sacrifice for other people’s sakes, 

Who seeks in public service a chance to serve mankind, 

No other purpose in his heart or other thought in mind. 

His faith must never falter, his virtue never nod, 

For he will serve his brothers best who best has served his God. 
Men differ more than parties, and characters than creeds— 

The man who runs for office must be one the office needs. 


We See b' the Papers 


At Muscatine $250,000 in corn-hog checks 
arrived in one day. 


A farmer used to call the hogs; now he 
just calls for a check. 


, 


“T don’t know nothin’,” said Huey Long 
when interviewed. But a lot of Louisiana 
grammarians insist he does. 


Why not simplify the marriage ceremony? 
It could all be done with four words and 
two nods: “Give pay?” “Obey?” “Okey.” 


Well, we’re better off than Europe. They 
worry that they may have war. We don’t 
have to. We have it. 


Bulletins from Kohler, Minneapolis etc., 
show both sides losing. However, all is 
quiet on the western front. 


France says the danger of a Russo-Jap- 
anese war is negligible. What we’d like to 
hear is how you say negligible in either lan- 
guage. 


Maybe Huey merely set out to prove that 
a legislature, too, will lie down and roll 
over. 


_ Personally, we don’t see how you are go- 
ing to bring about the more abundant life 
by reducing the abundance. 


_ A New York actor claims he was ganged 
into marriage. And thinks he’s the first. 


We used to think we would like to make 
a trip to Russia, but it is becoming less 
and less necessary. 


This summer will go down in history as 
our dryest, wettest, hottest and coldest in 
some time. 


Senator Thomas hasn’t thought of this 
one: We might issue currency backed by 
the war-debts. 


But he probably will; and the American 
people will go right on doing business the 
old way. 


Jim Farley rather expects the stamp col- 
lectors to lick the depression. 


It doesn’t pay to run a gambling joint in 
Louisiana, unless you pay the right people. 


Mr. Farley says the postoffice business 
shows a profit, but he ought to see what 
ours shows from not getting our Saturday 
morning mail until Monday afternoon. 


Mrs; Lewis was run 
out of Germany for say- 
ing the situation was 
hopeless. Over here she 
would be considered a 
pretty good Republican. 


In the old days we 
sent our children to Sun- 
day school to learn that 
right is right. Now they 
send their children to the 
movies to learn that 
wrong is right. 


Just when we are all 
ready to say that we 
have confidence in the 
intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people, somebody 
turns on the radio. 

Perhaps _ prosperity 
was right around the 
corner but we turned to 
the left. 


It must be great to 
hold up your head and 
say, “I am a Finn!” We 
used to be like that. 


Sinclair Lewis didn’t think much of Main 
Street, but we bet the Missus prefers it to 
Unter den Linden. 


Between Trains 


CHILLICOTHE, Ou10.—Called here by the high 
school, we came and went, and never knew un- 
til afterward that the town has a Federal peni- 
tentiary. That may not speak well for us, but 
it does speak well for the town. The thousand 
solid citizens and bright boys and girls who 
gathered in the high school auditorium tonight. 
were living proof that the high school and not 
the penitentiary is getting the local business. 


Granb Rapips, MicH.—Not so long ago this 
was known as the State where the bank mora- 
toria came from. The Detroit banks were full 
of municipal paper, and one or two of not much 
else. Then all the people decided they wanted 
all their money all at once (although they well 
knew that wasn’t the idea) and Governor Com- 
stock felt compelled to declare a State mora- 
torium. Well, you know those things are just 
like a fire, and there was nothing for Secretary 
Mills and Assistant Secretary Ballentyne to do 
but to recommend a national one to the incom- 
ing administration. So, in bank history, Michi- 
gan is historic ground. We came over to join 
our old friend Senator Vandenberg in address- 
ing the Michigan Bankers’ Association, and 
found nothing threatening finances but, as 
Arthur eloquently pointed out, the danger of 
printing-press money. A. P. Johnson, Grand 
Rapids’ distinguished citizen, presided; and, as 
A. P. and we have been getting our living out 
of printing presses all our lives, we didn’t see 
how you could make money with one of those 
things; but it may be so. 


The Epidemic 


We have a new disease in town 
That’s running up and running down, 
But no one here is greatly frightened, 
In fact his health is better than 
It’s been for years for many a man, 
And everything in town has brightened. 


We have a new contagion here, 
The catchingest in many a year, 

But one the town is gladly bearing : 
Brown fixed his roof; Green fenced his lot, 
White built a porch, and now we've got 

An epidemic of repairing. 
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FOR PERMANENCE 







TERMITE AND 
* | DECAY PROOF— | * 
FIRE RETARDENT 


Holds Paint...Reduces Repairs 


ALL FARM 
BUILDINGS 


FOR HOMES, 
BARNS AND 





Sold Exclusively Through Retail Lumber Dealers 


CROSSETT LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CROSSETT, ARKA*ISAS 








YELLOW PINE 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


PILING — CAR MATERIAL 
GRAIN DOORS 
CREOSOTED LUMBER 


W.T.FERGUSON 


LUMBER CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


T. C. WHITMARSH, JR., PRESIDENT 
N. C. WAGGONER, SALES MANAGER 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 











Manufacturers ONNER, LA. 








Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—220 5th Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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When Harewood Changes Color 


I have some fine harewood furniture that 
was beautiful when I bought it, but now part 
of it has changed in color to a sickly yellow. 


Is there anything that can be done to re- 
store its original color, and to prevent fur- 
ther change?—INaQuiIRY No. 3129. 


[This query comes from a woman in a Chi- 
cago suburb, who realizes that her harewood is 
not harewood at all, but stained maple. Genuine 
harewood is imported, in squares, from Santo 
Domingo and is a species of satinwood; it does 
not lose its beautiful silver-grey sheen. Arti- 
ficial harewood is produced by the action of 
certain iron salts on the tannin in sycamore 
and certain maples, and this product has attained 
an increased demand in the past year or so in 
the furniture field. Some years ago it was 
used on fine furniture, and in some large steam- 
ships, but Alexander R. Howard in his “The 
Timbers of the World” (McMillan, 1920), 
wrote: 

Yet the beautiful furniture 
stained wood can not vie with the antique 
specimens in which genuine harewood has 
been used. Moreover, the pure silver-grey 
gradually becomes discoloured with yellow- 
ish-brown, or changes to a bronze colour. 
It is claimed that under competent super- 
vision this deterioration can be avoided, but 
I doubt it, and certainly up to the present 
all the work executed in this stained wood 
has in course of time suffered the change of 
colour. 

A prominent paint and varnish manufac- 
turer advises that there is nothing the woman 
can do except file a claim with the furniture 
dealer. A veneer specialist also replied that 
there is nothing which can be done about re- 
taining the color, and suggested as the only 
possible palliative that the housewife expose the 
rest of the furniture to the sunlight in the same 
manner, so that the entire set might be changed 
to the same extent, then there at least would 
be uniformity of coloring. 

This is all rather discouraging to the owner 
of the furniture, and if any AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN reader can offer a treatment of this 
wood which will restore its beauty, and if he 
thinks he can convince a disillusioned buyer 
that his treatment will produce the desired re- 
sults, the name of the inquirer will be supplied 
on request.—EbiTor. | 
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Choosing Wood for Springboards 


May I take the liberty of asking your opin- 
ion on the use of quartered white oak, ash, 
hickory and airplane spruce for use in a 
portable springboard which I am manufac- 
turing, the dimensions of which are 7 feet 
long by 14 inches wide? The fulcrum is de- 
signed to adjustable, and the first posi- 
tion, that nearest to the anchor end, is at 
the center of the 7 foot length. The board 
gained locally in popularity since I intro- 
duced it a year ago, but I am now at 
a standstill for want of this size.—INeuviry 
No. 3130. 


be 


[The inquirer was referred to nearby sources 
of supply for the less-than-carload quantities he 
needed of the species mentioned; and his atten- 
tion was drawn also to the use of Douglas fir 
for springboards, an article regarding this hav- 
ing appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Aug. 20, 1932. As the choice of a species and 
grade of lumber for a springboard depends 
first on the conditions of use, and secondly 
on physical characteristics that suit such condi- 
tions, the problem of selection was put up to 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
so that readers may benefit by its wide contacts 
with makers and users of springboards. The fol- 
lowing statement is by R. P. A. Johnson, engi- 
neer of the section of industrial investigations: 

Manufacturers of diving or spring boards 
inform us that to meet their requirements a 
wood must have springiness (resilience), 
weather resistance, hardness, small tendency 
to check or sliver, and be free from shakes 
We are also informed that the woods most 
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commonly used are white oak, edge grain check or wea 
Douglas fir, hickory, and rock elm. 

Hickory is the hardest, stiffest, strongest, 
and toughest of these woods. From a 


strength standpoint it excels all other woods 


used, to such 
by itself. Its 


an extent that 
hardness and 


tendency to sliver. 
and is not so 


fairly 
texture assure smoothness of wear and small 
It lacks decay resistance, 
readily available, 


checking by 
direct rays o 
wet condition 
nasiums and 
The checking 
are of minor 


a class 
uniform 


is in 


in the size 


and quality desired, as are the other woods 


mentioned. 


Rock Elm ranks 
strength. It is 


next to 


same stiffness as oak. It is, therefore, be- In the absence of such a grade, the stock 
tween oak and hickory in resiliency. In should be bought on a buyer's specificatioy 
hardness and texture it is very similar to Some West Coast manufacturers now pro. 
oak; its wearing and slivering qualities are duce and stock Douglas fir diving boar 
therefore more like oak than hickory, as is blanks. The specifications should limit th 
also its decay resistance. In this respect it cross grain to 1 in 20, they should prohibit 
is superior to hickory. all decay, and limit size of knots to, say, | 
White Oak’s advantage over hickory and inch in diameter, none of which should be Bi 
elm lies principally in its decay resistance. within 3 feet of the fulcrum point. All shakes 
It, however, lacks the toughness of these and splits should be prohibited, and checking 
woods. It is the best of the woods to use limited to small end and surface checks, |; 


where failures result from decay rather than 


from mechanical failure. 


Red Oak is equally good as, if not better 
than, white oak, in all respects except decay 
resistance, in which property it is very simi- 


lar to hickory. The commercial red oaks If standard 
average slightly higher than commercial 
white oak in toughness and stiffness, and are concerned, 


would therefore average somewhat more re- vided the stock was specially selected for] 
silient. straightness of grain. The hardwood grades 
. being based on percentage of clear cuttin 
Douglas Fir differs markedly from the are not adapted to spring board seuaioenaill 
other woods used. It differs from them so and special selection is required to secure 
widely in texture that comparisons are dim- uniformly satisfactory stock. Such a selec- 
cult to make. Its chief advantage over the tion could be best made from Firsts ané 
other woods is its ready availability in wide Seconds. 
widths practically free of defects. It is also 
available in edge grain, practically all heart It is evident that each of the species has 
specially selected blanks. It has about the its advantages. The species selected, there- 
same decay resistance as white oak, and is fore, will depend on whether it is to be ex- 
superior to hickory and red oak in this re- posed to or protected from the weather 
spect. It has about the same stiffness as whether the use is permanent or seasonal 
oak, but is not so tough. It is much softer whether for general use or primarily for the 


and does not have the high toughness of the 


hardwoods. 


Weathering and Checking.—No comparisor 
tendency of woods to 


has been made of the 


hickory 
intermediate 
and hickory in toughness and has about the 


Specifications.—Spring boards are a high) 


specialized us 
to meet the n 
cial grade is 
piano stock, a 


in 


between oak 


the 
in 


addition, 
VG stock 
stock in 
not essential. 


use of experts 


be availability of stock 


freedom from 


comparisons are not available. 
of covering with matting spring boards ygg 
in the open, tends to prevent weathering ay 


hardwoods 


wood grade exactly meets these requirements 
grades 
C Select or better grade, so far as softwoods 
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The practic 





protecting the board from t, 
f the sun and keeping it jp , 
. Spring boards used in gym. 
enclosed pools are protecteg 
and weathering of such board: 
importance. 


e. A special grade is require § 
eeds of this use, just as a spp. 
needed for ladder stock, silos 
xles, and other specialized uses | 


specifications should require 
Douglas fir, and quarter-sawe 
would be desirable but 
No standard hardwood or soft- 
to he 


are purchased, a 


should prove satisfactory, pro- 


. The deciding factor will often 
of suitable size and 
defect, and, of course, price. 


—EprTor.] 
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VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO | 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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About Chicago—It is a note- 
worthy fact that all the con- 
cerns in the new lumber dis- 
trict, reaching from some dis- 
tance north of 35th street to 
the Stock Yards, are satisfied 
with their location. They claim 
superior advantages in the way 
of prompt shipment, as_ they 
never have any delay or trouble 
about getting cars. Their tow- 


bills thus far have been but | 


little—probably not any— 
higher than the yards in the 
22nd Street district have to 
pay. Some of the smaller 
yards in the new district have 
a large carpenter trade, which 
has a sure profit in it. Leases 
of dock room cost less than in 
the old district. No changes 
are to take place this spring 
in the new district, which is 
an evidence of contentment on 
the part of owners. The local- 
ity has been made very acces- 
sible by the construction of 
plank roads on 35th Street, 
from Halsted, along Ullman, in 
front of several yards, to 38th, 





and on the latter thoroughfare 
to Halsted again, thus making 
a complete circuit of the dis- 
trict. The yards in the new lo- 
cality are owned by the Chi- 
cago Lumber Co.; Crandall, 
Schultz & Co.; Rittenhouse & 
Embree; Bigelow Bros.; Ad- 
ams, Hastings & Co.; Wyatt, 
Wells & White; Bishop & Fox; 
B. L. Anderson & Co., and S. 
R. Howell & Co. 
* o * 


Car Building—A purchasing 
agent who buys as much, if not 
more, lumber for car building 
than any other one man, re- 
cently informed the Lumser- 
MAN that the average life of a 
car is ten years. It is estimated 
that there are 500,000 cars 
owned by the railway com- 
panies of the United States, 
consequently one-tenth of this 
lumber, 50,000, must be built 
yearly. Allowing 3,000 feet of 
number, 50,000, must be built 
of lumber that is made into 
cars yearly foots up 150,000,- 
000 feet. 


An Untouched Timber Dis- 
trict—The individuals who fear 
that seven or eight years more 
will clean up all the forest of 
the country, and turn the broad 
land into a howling desert, a 
stamping ground for jackals 
and buzzards, are invited to 
ease their worryment by glanc- 
ing at the following from 4 
Washington Territory paper: 
“The largest tract of wild and 
unknown land in the United 
States lies west of the Olympic 
range of mountains. It is from 
20 to 60 miles wide and 10 
miles long. It extends from 
Cape Flattery on the north to 
Gray’s Harbor on the south. 
The native forests are un- 
broken, and contain the _ best 
timber in the United States. 


Septem be 
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Fir is the leading variety, and 
spruce, cedar, hemlock and 
pine can be obtained. There are 
other varieties of less impor- 
tance—maple, alder, balm of 
Gilead and willow.” 
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RU-BER-OI1D STEPS UP 


FALL ADVERTISING 


TO HELP YOU GET MORE BUSINESS 







Re see with 
TIMBERTED 





ASPHALT SHINGLES 


ETERNIT ““<<:" SIDINGS Ru-ber-oid Offers 









ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


End Paint Bills... Save Fucl 





OUTSTANDING 








ASBESTOS SIDINGS 


R 
Spe ple VALUES 












NEWTILE 














NEWMARBLE 








ROLL ROOFINGS 








BUILT-UP ROOFINGS 








BUILDING PAPERS 








ROOFING FELTS 












CEMENT 
WATERPROOFING 











ROOF COATINGS 











PATCHING PLASTIC 





HOUSING ACT GIVES RU-BER-O1D DEALERS INCREASED 
SALES OPPORTUNITIES FOR FALL MODERNIZING AND REPAIRS 


Ruberoid’s Sales Leaders will play a big part in the gov- 
ernment stimulated modernizing and building program 
in your community—for modernizing starts with the roof. 
Ruberoid’s complete line of Shingles and Roofings (both 
Asphalt and Asbestos-Cement) enables you to supply a 
roof to fit every pocketbook, please every taste, and pro- 
vide the most for every roofing dollar. 


Re-roofing jobs inevitably lead to more modernizing work 
and Ruberoid has the products that sell. Asbestos-Cement 
Sidings that look like weathered-cypress shingles or 
rough-textured brick—‘‘Newtile” in lustrous panels for 


bathroom and kitchen walls—‘“‘Newmarble” for store 
fronts, apartment house foyers, etc. 


This Fall Ruberoid advertising will reach still more prop- 
erty owners. The American Magazine, Time, and The 
American Home have been added to the resultful schedule 
centered about Better Homes & Gardens, Country Gentle- 
man, Country Home, Successful Farming, Progressive 
Farmer and the poultry papers—a total circulation of over 
10 million. 

Get full facts about this sales stimulating plan. Tie in with 
it. Mail the coupon. Join the procession of success. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 





RU-BER-OID'S 
DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN 
GETS BUSINESS 


Shingles 





MAIL THE COUPON NOW 








Check here the 
which interest you. 


Asbestos-Cement [] Asphalt Shingles (/) 


NO RISK TO YOU ale 


*‘Newmarble’’ 


The RUBEROID Co. - ALL.-9-34 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Please send full facts about Ruberoid Prod- 


ucts and your Non-Recourse Finance Plan. 


Ruberoid Products 


and Roofings 
IR csi 


Asbestos-Cement fj Built-up Roofing 


Materials Street Addre 
reel 446 , 

Safe-n-Dry CJ 

Sheathing Paper 
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Customers 


WHO 
STICK 


The profitable custom- 
ers are the ones who 
come back year after 
year for more. They 
don't do that unless 
they're completely sat- 
isfied. Wier Long Leaf 


satisfies. 


<< «€ <€ >> >> D> 


WIER LONGLEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texar 




















How Much Profit 
MUST You Earn? 


That’s a vital 
question today 
for all lumber 
manufacturers 
and dealers to 
consider. 


Here’s a 


New Book 


“Pricing 
for Profit’’ 


By 
W. L. Churchill 


This book is teuly A Guide to Profitable Busi- 
ness because it clearly and _ specifically 
answers such important questions as: 
Where should your profits come from? 
How must you determine right prices? 
How shall you get the right prices? 
What is the correct ratio of selling cost 
to profit? 


How do you synchronize your sales and 

production? 

@ Where should your price corrections 
begin? 

Every Lumberman Needs 
This Book--@rder Today! 
315 Pages — $3.00, Postpaid 

For Sale by 
American Lumberman )2.7°"tineels’ 
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Selling by Training Salesmen 


Los ANGELES, CALir., Aug. 25.—So that 
salesmen and contractors might realize what a 
remarkably useful product, in many different 
applications, modern insulation board has come 
to be, and so that these men might get a new 
vision of the markets for this material, a school 
session for its managers and salesmen, and asso- 
ciated contractors, recently was held by the 
Kerckhoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber Co. at the 
line-yard firm’s headquarters here. The 
“teacher” was W. R. Keating, an interior finish 
expert of the Celotex Co. 

With an attendance of 106 it was an enthusi- 
astic meeting, and those present really learned 
something. In a letter George E. Ream, sales 
manager of the Kerckhoff-Cuzner company, said 
this concerning the affair: 

Dear Bill: 

Knowing that you are always alert to new 
sales ideas and up-to-date merchandising 
plans, I surely want to tell about the new 
interior finish sales program of the Celotex 
Company. 

I had the pleasure of attending several of 
these meetings to which they invited inde- 
pendent retail dealers and line yard managers 
who brought along contractor customers of 
theirs, and I was so enthused with the reac- 
tion that we planned a similar meeting of 
our own, 

In cooperation with the Celotex Company 
we put on a sales meeting at which we had 
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has just made, illustrating the proper metho; 
of laying out a wall or ceiling design, Th, 
joints of the board, which occur every four feet 
become part of the design. Mr. Keating js op, 





of several men employed by Celotex to condyg 
demonstrations of this type about the country | 
and reports indicate that each session resyjj 
in an immediate pick-up in sales of this prodyg 
in the community. Contractors are glad to gy 
the information, which keeps them abreast ¢j 
modern inventions and ideas for home decors. 
tion, and permits them to offer customers a ney 


service—which is reflected in the lumber dealer’; / 


sales volume and profit. 


War Department Awards 


Missouri River Jobs 
Mo., 





9° 


Kansas Clty, Aug. 27. — Contracts 


were approved last week by the War Depart. | 


ment calling for expenditure of more thay 
$4,000,000 in labor and materials in making th 
Missouri River navigable. A large part of the 
funds will be used for heavy construction items 
such as piling and heavy timbers, the success. 
ful contractors said. The contracts awarded 
here, and announced last week, as approved by 
the War Department, represented $4,000,000 oj 
the $15,000,000 allotted for the work. 


Part of the group of 106 yard managers, salesmen and contractors at a “school” session at the 
Kerckhoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber Co.’s offices, watching an interior decoration demonstration by 
W. R. Keating, of the Celotex Co. 


an attendance of more than one hundred deal- 
ers and contractors. The program lasted ap- 
proximately one and a half hours, during 
which time the practical application of Celo- 
tex was covered, as well as interior design 
demonstrations, along with short sales talks. 

I can tell you, it was surprising to see the 
interest manifested by those present. It 
brought to them a new merchandising 
thought—opening a field whereby both dealer 
and contractor would be able to secure busi- 
ness. Those present left the meeting keyed 
up with new enthusiasm to go after Celotex 
business from a new angle and with a plan. 

As you know the major part of our business 
is wholesale distribution and it pleases me 
to state that the results of this sales program 
has increased our volume of Celotex footage 
over 40 percent. 

As a sales stimulant I would suggest that 
you or any other Celotex distributor investi- 
gate the merit of this interior finish program 
of the Celotex Company. 


The accompanying illustration shows part of 


the group which attended the meeting. Mr. 
Keating is pointing to a chalk design which he 


One of the largest awards was made to the 
Patton Tully Transportation Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., on a bid of $734,092.60 for construction 
of dikes at Bellevue Reach, Neb. Other successful 
bidders and amounts included Billhorn, Bowers 
& Peters, St. Louis, Mo., $588,521.50; Woods 
Bros. Construction Co., Lincoln, Neb., $687,- 
171.60; W. A. Ross Construction Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., $437,630.50, and Kansas City Bridge 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., $337,022.50 and $452,- 
660.20, on two jobs. 

Work already has begun in some instances 
on standard pile diking and revetment work. 

Bids aggregating nearly $500,000 for standard 
pile diking in the lower Missouri River, between 
Kansas City and St. Louis, were opened here 
Aug. 24. The successful bidders included the 
Massman Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
$205,672.25, $130,581.50 and $84,591; Billhorn, 
Bowers & Peters, St. Louis, $190,033, and the 
Woods Bros. Construction Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
$84,591. Contracts for the work will be award- 
ed as soon as approved by the War Department. 
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New Executives Head West 
Coast Companies 


Tacoma, WASH., Aug. 25.—Announcement of 
changes in the executive personnel of two 
rominent Pacific Northwest lumber concerns, 
the Pacific States Lumber Co. and the Cascade 
Timber Co., has just been made here. The 
changes became effective this month. 

Thomas H. Mills, of Portland, widely known 
Oregon lumberman, has succeeded Edward 
Cookingham, also of Portland, as president of 
the Pacific States Lumber Co. Mr. Cooking- 
ham, who has resigned the presidency of both 
the Pacific States Lumber Co. and the Cascade 
Timber Co., has been succeeded as president of 
the latter concern by E. B. MacNaughton, also 
of Portland. 

Mr. Mills, who has assumed active charge 
of the Cascade Timber Co., with headquarters 
here, has most recently served as receiver of 
the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co. of Portland. 
He announced that James G. Dickson, vice 
president of both concerns, will continue in 
that capacity, but will devote his entire time 
to the affairs of the Cascade Timber Co. Elmer 
M. Hayden continues as secretary, and Albert 
Cookingham remains as treasurer, of the two 
companies. 





Pine Panels Favored for 
Alabama Homesteads 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 27.—The low bidder 

on the 20-house project of the Jasper Homestead 
(Inc.), Jasper, Ala., was Charles D. Waldrop 
& Co., of Gadsden, Ala. Only five bids were 
filed, these ranging from $42,000 to $52,000. 
The number of bidders was much smaller than 
had been expected. One requirement of the 
Government is that bidders guarantee lumber 
and panels against checking for two years. Some 
contractors declined to bid with that restriction. 
The only panel offered with a guaranty against 
checking and drying out after being placed in 
the building was the Paul Bunyan California 
pine panels, manufactured by the Red River 
Lumber Co., of Westwood, Calif. That com- 
pany’s representative filed with the contractor 
information to the effect that these panels are 
kiln dried after being glued, and later in- 
spected. Hence the Governmental requirement 
was not unreasonable for that product. 
_ The contracts have been forwarded to Wash- 
ington for approval of Federal Homesteads 
(Inc.), and the contractor is prepared to pro- 
ceed as soon as notified. It is expected that 
work will get under way within ten days. 

Bids on 60 buildings at Palmer Crossing, near 
Birmingham, were to be opened on Aug. 31, but 
the date has been moved up to Sept. 7. Under 
revised specifications these buildings call for 
stained red cedar side walls of shingles 5/2, 
18-inch, and to be covered with 5/2, 16-inch 
all-heart edge grain shingles. It is estimated 
that the Palmer Crossing project will re- 
quire 750,000 shingles for roofs and sidewalls. 
The three additional projects will use more than 
5,000,000 shingles. 





Line Yard Concern Announces 
Its Purchase Policy 


Believing that manufacturers who play fair 
with the distributors and who are willing to 
publicly announce their adherence to an ap- 
proved ethical sales policy, John Alexander, 
head of the Alexander Lumber Co., of Aurora, 
Ill., operating an extensive line of retail yards, 
has advised the Alexander Warehouse & Sales 
Co., of Chicago, through which all purchases 
tor the Alexander Lumber Co. yards are made, 
to hereafter place all orders for West Coast 
lumber with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. be- 
cause of its public announcement made in a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of 
Its sales policy, or only such others as may 
take similar action. 

A. C. Johnson, of the Alexander company, in 
Chicago this week said that it will be the policy 
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of that company in future, in all of its lumber 
purchases, to buy only from such concerns as 
publicly announce and adhere to a distribution 
policy similar to that announced by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. This distribution policy has 
met with the approval of retailers generally and 
Mr. Johnson says that it is only fair that the 
retailers place their orders with concerns who 
adopt this policy, who publicly announce it, and 
who strictly adhere to it. 





West Coast Insulation 


Plant Resumes 


PortLAND, Ore., Aug. 25.—The Fir-Tex In- 
sulating Board Co’s plant at St. Helens re- 
sumed operations Wednesday of this week for 
an indefinite run. Opening of the plant had 
been delayed for a month or more, due to a lack 
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of raw material, caused by sawmills being closed 
during the lomgshoremen’s strike. Stocks of 
board in the warehouse have been almost de- 
pleted, and orders are comigg quite steadily, ac- 
cording to R. N. Simeral, general manager. 
The plant will operate three shifts a day, four 
days a week. A new chipping plant is being 
installed, to be ready for operation by Sept. 10. 





Get Contracts for CCC Camps 


in Inland Empire 


SpoKANE, Wasu., Aug. 25.—The Dalkena 
Lumber Co. has received the contract for fur- 
nishing construction materials for the winter 
CCC camp at Kalispell Bay, Priest Lake, the 
figure being about $9,000. A contract for a sim- 
ilar camp at a like figure at Hayburn Park 
went to the Potlatch Lumber Co. 











this purpose. 





To All Manufacturers of 
Southern Pine 


OFFICIAL NOTICE! 
Production Quotas for October, 1934 


Official notice is hereby given to all Manufactur. 
ers of Southern Pine Lumber, that this Association, 
as Administrator of the Lumber Code in the South- 
ern Pine Division, will set Production Quotes for 
each and every mill producing Southern Pine, for 
the month of October, 1934. 


Under provisions of Section B, Article VIll, of the 
Lumber Code, any person desiring to operate dur- 
ing October, 1934, must give the Administrative 
Agency written notice, on or before SEPTEMBER 
21, 1934, and present acceptable evidence of 
ability to operate. Mills which have not furnished 
complete information as a basis for Production 
Allotment to the Southern Pine Association should 
immediately procure the blank forms necessary for 


The October Production Allotments will be made 
on September 21st and if the information requested 
of the individual manufacturer and his application 
for an allotment for operating during October, 
1934, are not received by September 2st, any 
operation by said manufacturer during October 
will be considered in violation of the Lumber Code 
and subject to the penalties provided in the 
National Recovery Act and in the code itself. 


Southern Pine Association 
H. C. BERCKES, Secretary-Manager 


New Orleans, La. 
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Its Quality Manufacture Pleases 
Buyers 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 27.—Headed by A. D. 
(Red) Burdette, manager of its sales depart- 
ment, the Burdette Lumber Co., of this city, is 
actively promoting the sale of good lumber and, 
according to its officials, is meeting with grati- 
fying success in interesting buyers in quality 
material. Outlining the basis of its suggestions 
that buyers “prefer” stock from its Edwards 
( Miss.) mill, it calls attention to these facts: 

This lumber is 


Dowicide dipped to prevent 


stain and is therefore very bright; it is 
thoroughly dry, extra well double end 
trimmed; well planed by the best modern 
machinery; all dimension is worked “eased 
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edges”; it is SPA trade-marked 
marked (unless otherwise requested), insur- 
ing high grade, uniform stock; all line grade 
or questionable pieces are put in next lower 
grade; it is extra well loaded; stock is ele- 
vated in center of car to force it to stay in 
the ends and to prevent shifting, and all 
lengths are separated in the car. 


and grade- 


This company sincerely believes that custom- 
ers of the dealers will like this kind of lumber, 
and will place repeat orders. The company has 


mills at Edwards, Miss., and Canton, Miss., and 
also handles products of other good mills. Its 


officials believe that there never was a time when 
there was greater need for stress to be laid 
upon quality material, particularly in view of 
attacks on lumber construction made possible 
through the use in many cases of inferior mate- 


rial which has not stood up under the stress 
of time. 
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Nebraska's Second Homestead) 


Project Started 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—Extensive Sup. 
plies of lumber will be used i in 1 Nebraska's set. 
ond rural rehabilitation tract near Fairbury 
which soon will be opened to drouth Stricker 
Nebraskans as a homestead tract. Plans cal 
for construction of a dw elling, barn and chickep 
house on each of ten units in the 87-acre trac 


Kach unit will consist of ten acres, with und. 
vided interest for all tenants in 25 acres of 
timber land, pasture and woodlot. Each houg 


will be of standard frame construction. Occy. 
pants will be selected from relief rolls, ang 
given the opportunity of purchasing their dwel 
ing on a long-time contract basis. The projec 
is the second of its type in Nebraska, the firg 
being located near Kearney. 





Pipe and Tank Stock Dried 
in Uptodate Kilns 


PorTLAND, OreE., Aug. 25.—That intelligent 
application of scientific research and practical 
knowledge are today pointing the way to im- 
proved and greater utilization of wood and wood 
products, is demonstrated in the increasing de- 
mand for wooden tanks and pipe. Creosoted 
Douglas fir pipe is no longer simply a log with 

hole bored through it, but a finished product 
representing the combined intelligence of the 
lumber, wood preservation and hydraulic fields 
of endeavor. The net result is a pipe which 
provides constant flow as its age increases, 
which does not rust or rot, is not affected by 
electrolysis, is not decomposed by acid or alka- 
line soils, and does not tuberculate. It has been 
demonstrated that creosoted Douglas fir pipe 
will last 45 to 50 years without deteriorating 
by electrolysis, or being affected by changes in 
temperature. 


Installs Special Kilns for Tank Stock 


Properly seasoned lumber is a vital necessity 
for the manufacture of tanks, pipe and cross- 
arms. For thirty-five years a leading manufac- 
turer of these products, the National Tank & 
Pipe Co. of Portland, has constantly endeavored 
to improve the quality of these products. In 
order to insure uniformly seasoned stock, this 
company recently has installed two additional 
dry kilns of Moore reversible cross-circulation 
design. This installation gives it a total of 15 





- 


tracks of the Moore type, con- 
stituting one of the most tnod- 
ern kilix installations in the 
Northwest. These two kilns 
were designed by Moore engi- 
neers especially for drytig 
tank stock. The disc fans em- 


ployed in this design are 
mounted on a_ longitudinal 
shaft in the roof of the kiln 


buildings, above the kiln loads 
of lumber. The fans are ro- 
tated by a two-speed motor, 
which gives them variable 
speed circulation and permits 
a saving of electric power con- 
sumption because, during the latter part of the 
drying period, the rate of circulation can be re- 
duced and much of the power required to pro- 
duce adequate circulation is saved. By this 
method the drying rate can be more easily kept 
under full control of the kiln operator, yet main- 
tain the advantages of positive and uniform cir- 
culation to the very end of the drying period. 
End Checking Prevented; Drying Is Uniform 
Joe McCulley, in charge of drying operations 
at this plant, and past master in drying difficult 
stock, particularly for tanks, pipe and cross- 
arms, says that it is essential to dry this thick 
stock uniformly in moisture content from the 
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Front view of two Moore reversible cross circulation kilns just installed 


center to surface, and that the proper seasoning 
requires particular schedules, as it must be 
dried to a definite moisture content. Moorekiln 
Endtite, manufactured by the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., a preservative and coating for lumber, is 
usually applied to the ends of this heavy stock 
to prevent end checking. 

Herbert Malarkey is manager of the National 
Tank & Pipe Co., one of the largest wood tank 
and pipe manufacturers in the world, and Roy 
C. Hansen is chief sales engineer. The com- 
pany is affiliated with the M. & M. Woodwork- 
ing Co. and the Plylock Corporation, both of 
Portland, and the M. & M. Plywood Co., Long- 
view, Wash. 
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View of the plant of the National Tank & Pipe Co., of Portland, Ore. which has recently installed uptodate kilns 
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estou Appalachian Mills Close as Unions 
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CuartesTon, W. VaA., Aug. 27.—Notwith- 
standing efforts of representatives of the Na- 
tional Labor Board, and a committee represent- 
ing lumber manufacturers, to reach a satisfac- 
tory compromise in connection with the de- 
mands made by union labor upon a number of 
the hardwood manufacturers in West Virginia, 
union representatives have declined to accept 
any suggestions made, and recently called strikes 
at a number of the larger operations. 


The first attempt to unionize sawmill em- 
ployees in this State was made about ten months 
ago, this movement later becoming affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, In 
May the demand was made on a group of opera- 
tors that they recognize the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a collective bargaining agent 
in behalf of the men, and that the minimum or 
base rate of pay in the sawmill industry be set 
at 50 cents per hour instead of 28/2 cents per 
hour, the minimum rate then in effect under 
the Hardwood Division of the lumber industry 
Code. Coincident with these demands were 
many lesser ones, which usually are the normal 
outgrowth of developments of domination by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Returns Do Not Permit Wage Increase 


While expressing a desire to do everything 
possible for their labor, the operators called 
attention to the fact that they were complying 
with the requirements of the Lumber Code, and 
that they could not assume additional cost bur- 
dens unless they could either sell a substantially 
greater volume of their products, or could re- 
ceive a very much higher unit rate for the 
extremely limited amounts being sold. Because 
of the fact that Code minimum cost-protection 


‘prices, under present market conditions, are as- 


sumed by the public to be maximum prices, 
there seemed no possibility of increasing the 
general hardwood price level until a greater 
demand is developed. 

Attention of the employees further was di- 
rected to the fact that the net effect of such 
a strike merely would be to penalize the limited 
number of operators in West Virginia to whom 
the strike gesture was directed, and the busi- 
ness that these mills had been able to secure 
heretofore would go to other producers in com- 
peting areas. 

In an effort to reach a satisfactory agreement 
and prevent the strike threat being made effec- 
tive, representatives of the National Labor 
Board met with practically all of the operators 
in West Virginia, in this city, and discussed the 
situation thoroughly. Acceding to a special re- 
quest of one of these representatives, the opera- 
tors appointed a committee from the manufac- 
turers to meet with a similar committee repre- 
senting the employees. Although these com- 
mittees were in session during an entire after- 
noon, no basis could be found that would give 
any hope of reaching an agreement, the em- 
ployees continuing to insist upon a minimum 
wage scale of 50 cents an hour. Further de- 
velopments, as reported by an official of one of 
the large sawmill operations involved, were as 
follows : 

Without notifying their employers of their 
intended action, all employees at 8 o’clock 
on Monday morning, Aug. 6, quietly left their 
jobs after working one hour on that parti- 
cular day, and since that time about ten of 
the major operations in the State have been 
completely closed down. The operations 
affected are: New River Lumber Co., Long 
Bottom: W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Maben and 
Barrett; Babcock Coal & Coke Co., Hamlet; 
Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle; Wilder- 
ness Lumber Co., Nallen; Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Co., Richwood; Birch Valley lLum- 
ber Co., Tioga; Griffith Lumber Co., Panther; 
Eakin Lumber Co., Fenwick; Ralph Ely Lum- 


ber Co., Buckhannon; and West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., Cass. 

According to our information, the following 
concerns are operating without hindrance: 
Blue Jay Lumber Co., Blue Jay; Spring Creek 
Lumber Co., Spring Creek; Bradley Coal & 
Lumber Co., Widen; Moore & Keppel, Ella- 
more; and Croft Lumber Co., Suncrest. 


Difficult Competitive Situation Results 


Since the inception of the strike, each op- 
erator has had some negotiations with his 
own employees, but so far no substantial pro- 
gress has been made. The net effect of the 
strike thus far, therefore, simply is to penal- 
ize those employers and their employees thus 
affected. In the absence of similar pressure 
in competing fields, it is obvious that these 
employers face a most difficult issue competi- 
tively should they attempt in any measure 
to accede to the demands made upon them. 


It is understood that approximately four 
thousand employees are affected, the mills at 
which strikes have been made effective being 
among the largest operations in West Virginia. 





Illinois Homestead Project 
Uses Insulated Concrete 


West Franxrort, Iii. Aug. 28.—J. C. 
Ready, manager of a United States subsistence 
homestead farm project here, has announced 
that plans for the homes have been approved 
by the Government. A total of 200 homesteads 
will be provided in three tracts of land pur- 
chased by the Government, covering 1,130 acres. 
These homes will be constructed of insulated 
concrete. Applications for homesteads have 
been coming in at a satisfactory rate. Persons 
to whom sites are awarded will be afforded 
an opportunity to build their own homes. The 
materials will be purchased under bids. 

So far as is known, no effort has been made 


to have frame construction recommended for 
this project. 





Bankers' Views on Modernization 


Loans 


(Continued from Page 27) 
unquestionably, some other banking set-up 
will do it for him—Federal Savings and Loan, 
Home Loan banks, Federal direct loan 
agencies, farm mortgage corporations, even 
branch banks—an endless list have already 
taken away parts of the lending field, which 
the local banker has chosen to neglect, in 
many cases wisely. 

Finally, of course, the RFC may use its 
ownership of bank stocks and notes to order 
a more liberal attitude on housing loans, in 
order to boost the local bank’s income and 
the whole prosperity-by-credit-extension 
ascent of recovery. 

In short, there may be as much foolishness 
in adopting a ‘“‘fish-eye” policy about housing 
loans, as in welcoming them as an oppor- 
tunity to institute a local boom. 


The building supply dealer, the Govern- 
ment, the local real estate speculator, and 


realty lenders with large stakes already in 
local real estate may find it to their imme- 
diate profit interests to make as big a thing 
of the national housing program as their 
promotional budgets will allow. 

Because of his aversion to all bally-hoo 
and high pressure promotion when it goes 
to foolish extremes, the banker is not likely 
to need any warnings about the carefulness 
with which he must scrutinize even the New 
Deal bringing the gift of guaranteed loans. 
But does it not seem the part of wisdom 
to guard ourselves against the equal foolish- 
ness of letting pass the opportunity to do 
all that sound banking will permit to improve 


the housing and the housing credit situation: 


in our own communities? 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





September 1, 193, 


National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHINGTOoN, D. C., 


Aug. 27 .—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association report for two weeks ended 


Aug. 18, and for 


thirty-three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1934 and 1933 are available, and percentage comparison with Statistics 


of identical mills for the 


corresponding period of 1933: 











TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 93 of 1933 1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 
Southern Pine Association...... TTT 116 38, ce. 000 63 43,888,000 84 43,351,000 04 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 184 179.551,000 102 208,324,000 118 166,404,000 131 
Western Pine ASSOCIATION... . 6 eee eeeeeeeeees 131 106,578,00 99 90,712,000 97 88,683,000 112 
California Redwood Association............. 11 12,173,000 176 11,615,000 82 12,873,000 121 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 3,826,000 449 2,367,000 7 2,018,000 7 
rr cic ncb ee eeeeeeeeheee tome’ 458 340,639,000 “96 256,906,000 105 — lis 
Hardwoods: - 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 197 24,459,000 60 21,315,000 5S 0,018,000 62 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.. 16 658,000 30 2,510,000 69 1,862,000 55 
RS ss ccnanincadéesdeevennr’ 213 25,117,000 58 23,825,000 56 21,880,000 “61 
GFaNE TOtBIS ..cccccccccccccvccevccccccoce 655 365,756,000 92 380,731,000 100 35,209,000 111 
THIRTY-THREE WEEKS: 
Softwoods: — - 
Southern Pine Association...... pte eeceeeeees 100 702 2,975,000 SS 685,347,000 7s 699,956,000 78 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 184 2,312,863,000 101 2,140,352,000 SS 2,288,371,000 
Western Pine ASSOCIALION.......eeeeeeeeeees 140 1,480,921,000 138 1,347,496,000 98 1,370,542,000 101 
California Redwood Association............+. 11 189,232,000 210 177,435,000 106 171,559,000 102 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 43,477,000 301 33,776,000 86 33,613,000 86 
NSS OEE TOTO TET 451 1.729,468,000 111 1,384,406,000 “90 1,564,041,000 1 
Hardwoods: : 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 191 as 119,000 122 $10,586,000 77 420,330,000 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 4,106,000 246 41,487,000 86 42,355,000 84 
Total hardwoods ............ceecceeceeees 207 _ 509,225,000 129 452,073,000 78 462,685,000 48 
Pn CE 220c06bseeecdrdennenvoevds wes 642 5,238,693,000 112 4,836,479,000 88 5,026,726,000 90 





Shipments Lead Output, Orders 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. ( 


Aug. 30.—Nine groups 

follows: pe nar 
Softwoods ences 
Southern Pine Association Cferth Aug. 18 
Carolina mills included)......... ‘ Aug. 2 
West Coast Lumbermen’ 8 Association® Aug. 1 
(Washington and Oregon)........- Aug. 2 
Western Pine Association (Inland Aug. 1 
Empire and California)............ Aug. 2 
Northern Pine Manufacturers*....... Ang. 1 
Aug. 2 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- Aug. 1 
facturers’ Association...........+-:. Aug. 2 
California Redwood Association...... Aug. 1 
Aug. 2 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- Aug. 1 
sociation ...... eccccceesoncesensese Aug. 2 
Northeastern Softwoods .........+..+. Aug. 1 
Aug. 2 

TE, BGO 660 koknsesceewcnws Aug. 1 
Aug. 2 

Hardwoods Aug. 1 

Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods Aug. 2 
Aug. 1 

Northern Hardwood...............++. fax 3 
y. . 18 

Northeastern Hardwoods .. 4 25 
Aug. 18 

North Central Hardwoods........... Aug. 25 

Aug. 


Totals, Hardwood........ 


I Ds 6 eet a kitbeee eae ap eewe 
*American mills. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


1 


V100 CloocnG SIM creo GIGODIGO © 


Vtoo wioo Stoo 


1! 
Aug. 25 
1 
2 


for the two 


No. of 
Mills 


186 
187 


Desens 


thot WN dS 
who Cleo 





ww 


woe 
COnwW AQ 
a) 


“102 


bo 
Ww - 


ore bono 
So wre 


— 
— 


Production 


23,745,000 
23,882,000 
96,466,000 
94,867,000 


weeks ended 


Shipments 
26,661,000 
25,920,000 

109,462,000 
106,612,000 


Aug. 25 reported as 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
Coast Lumbermen’s 
production, 


Orders 
26,108,000 
28,125,000 
84,228,000 
96,463,000 


Shipments 


Orders 180,327,000 





Aug. 
Association mills giving 
shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Aug. ‘ 


Production 190,994,000 
215,784,000 12.97 


West Coast Review 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


29.—The 546 West 


25 reported: 


2.8 % over production 
5.59% under production 











TOP HAT 


50,379,000 43'547,000 44,672,000 A group of 550 mills, whose production re- 
44,552,000 40,191,000 40,092,000 | ports for 1934 to date are complete, reported 
1,870,000 1,356,000 1,124,000 | as follows: 
1,878,000 1,535,000 1,778,000 re 
1'837'000 1'162'000 1'133000 Avene weekly cut for thirty-four wee ae 
1,350,000 1,279,000 1,189,000  pkiaedh peated bib 76,527,000 
6,448,000 5,822,000 ofS", ae eae ae 
6.641.000 “f 3,562,000 4,347,000 ab ong San for two weeks ended rape 
1,277,000 2' 143,000 2'134,000 i RS Es oe are 95,666,000 
006 2,71 2,06 ‘ 
“pas so : ony a pg pd A group of 546 mills, whose production for 
'gsi'000 ~—sd'sizo0o =~’ tastoog | the two weeks ended Aug. 25 was 190,994,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 
183,985,000 191,574,000 166,714,000 Unfilled 
176,368,000 186,328,090 175,246, 000 Shipments Orders Orders 
19,110,000 15,209,000 14,059,000 ai 6e O14 8 697 01 
17,057,000 14,647,000 -11°794;000 | Rail ..... 60,910,000 63,215,000 93,697,000 

501,000 1,358,000 1, 310, 000 cargo... 96,262,000 59,185,000 163,574,000 

290,000 814,000 1,2 302.000 Export .. 41,372,000 40,687,000 178,451,000 

292,000 323,000 1,892,000 | Local 17,240,000 17,240,000 =. wc eee 

@ <4 6 on. 
169,000 165,000 324,000 215,784,000 180,327,000 435,722,000 
815,000 693,000 $90,000 — ti niiitataees's 
9 4 . . 

682,000 831,000 598,000 _A group of 163 identical mills, whose reports 
20,718,000 17,583,000 17,751,000 | Of production, shipments and orders are com- 
18,198,000 16,757,000 13,418,000 | plete for 1933 and 1934 to date, reported as 
204,703,000 209,157,000 184,465,000 | follows: 

194,566,000 203,085,000 188,664,000 pe. 
weeks ended Average for 34 weeks 
Aug. 25, 1934 1934 1933 
Production 75,862,000 58, aeoroes 61,259,000 
Shipments 86,539,000 53,653,000 64,660,000 
Orders 71,310,000 57, 155,000 66,401,000 


THE BRAND THAT GUARANTEES 


YOU EXCELLENT QUALITY 


Plywood and Wallboard 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, Cottonwood 


MADE OF 


Large Sizes Up to 60”x144” 


Heidner & Co., 


BRAND 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Sales Agents for 
Aberdeen Plywood Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 





Weekly avernge 
number, 126%: 





“NONE BETTER” 


WANTED: 


Commission Representatives 
with Experience and Clientele 





Unfilled order total.. 





of identical mills, 


On Aug. 25, 
93 
84,215,000 


Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 29.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
two weeks ended Aug. 25: 


average 


Production (weekly average for 
three previous years) 


Average per week during 
-—two weeks ended—y 
Aug. 25, 1934 — 26, 1933 


32,491,000 


Production 47,465,500 2,673,500 
ENE, ccc ewe sess 41,869,000 45, 559,000 
Orders received... 42,382,000 39,647,000 


On Aug. 26, 
933 


102, 186, 000 
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and for 
Statistics 


Percen 
of 1933. 
94 
131 
112 
121 
77 
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118 
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55 
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on for 
194,000 


filled 
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22,000 
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september 1, 1934 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


led 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 27.—Following is a statement for five groups of identical mills of 
the gross stock and unfilled order footages, in thousand board feet, Aug. 18: 


No. of Gross Stocks Unfilled Orders 
Mills 1934 1933 1934 1933 
gouthern Pine IIE 6. ino kok wk ee ko 112 490,721 403,161 60,334 61,656 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 130 1,079,182 891,827 321,393 270,173 
Western Pine Association.......-.+ee++eeeeeees 122 1,289,258 1,082,211 94,398 107,379 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers 
~ Association— 


51 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Aug. 
18, 1934, totaled 1,203,094 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 45,789 cars (an increase of 
2,026 cars over the two weeks ended Aug. 4); 
grain, 80,730 cars; ore, 57,924 cars; coal, 183,417 
cars; coke, 7,543 cars; livestock, 63,579 cars; 
merchandise 317,848 cars, and miscellaneous, 
446,264 cars. The total loadings for the two 











2 > c 996 § 2 9 * 
Hemlock ....---eeeceee cere cece eee cece eetenes 13 resgcr aoe 2,503 2,996 weeks ended Aug. 18 show a decrease of 17,052 
HarGwood ....+--+--+- ach table At eoee Roce n ives s ues , 4,258 8,813 cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 211 772,747 654,074 87,448 77,379 Aug. 4. 
; Ray ows oe. S. Margin of Prefer- 
n Cuban Pesos ence to U.S. 
Hymeneal Extends Item No. qeaementioe New Old New Old 
umber Per 100 kilos) Percent Pere 
PINDER-ARMSTRONG — At the home Preference to — 165-b—Gumwood including tuvelo. — 
of the bride’s parents in Atchison, Kan., Miss . "ior ta a cam h & tupe “ 
Marie Armstrong, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. American un laned ‘ 7 unplat ed 
A. N. Armstrong, became the bride of Leslie et. , th nti _ ‘ 
Burton Pinder, second son of Mr. and Mrs. L b weale e¢ same 0.08 a“ an se 
Robert Pinder, of Effingham, Kan. The bride, umber = B sserccceserecs see 9.0% 2 : 2 
a graduate of Atchison High School, for sev- 165-C Other ordinary wood, in- 
eral years has been secretary to the superin- WASHINGTON, Aug. cluding spruce, regard- 
schools; also, besides being a 9» : ¢ less of size or form, in 
tendent of H ’ ' x 27.—Mostly by wav of 
charming young lady, she is musically tal- ~~‘ “ostly Dy way oO logs or rough sawn or 
ented and has had charge of the choir of _ reclassifications, ma - unplaned, but excluding - 
the First Christian Church. Her father is a terial advantages to EE PPP Oe eR 0.20 0.20 20 20 
prominent Atchison merchant. The groom the United Stat av, i06-A Ordinary woods further 
is in business with his father, who is mana- . | otates were manufactured, planed or 
ger of the a ee Se one , ed obtained in the lum- dove-tailed or in strips. 0.60* 0.60 20 20 
sistant general manager o e exande 2 R Diets ays e ies = bs 
pee ol "Vous ME. Pinder te. 6 aseteeie ber schedule of the 166 B Box shooks ......... sees 0.96 0.96 20 20 
of Baker University with a master’s degree new Cuban trade 166-F Packing cases of ordinary 
in business administration from Kansas Uni- agreement sisned Aug. woods, in which articles eae = . 
versity, and is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 24. The fr tow of GPO IOTEEE ... cc.ccccves 0.385 0.44 30 20 
honorary scholastic fraternity; after his waeiaaa ee 7 oA 168 Assembled cooperage..... 1.20* 1.20 20 20 
raduation he spent some time in e re- u pine lumber M1-: i ; 
search department of the Mi:waukee Railway js continued, and = athe aaaiaies “mammalian: 
& Light Co., before returning to Kansas. sal sal ’ ’ tured from or di nao 
Following the impressive wedding ceremony substantia duty re- wood, uncovered and 
the young couple left on an autmobile trip ductions were secured without leather or imita- 
ge tery A will be at home in Effing- 6 unplaned lumber of tions thereof ........... 8.00* 8.00 20 20 
” = sap gum and certain oat re. 
ANDERSON-NEWBEGIN — Miss Margaret othe _ " 24% 24% 
Elizabeth Newbegin, oldest daughter of ther American woods. . F : _ ad val. ad val. 
George D. Newbegin, Tacoma, Wash., lumber- Details of the lum- /‘'°8 Folding and theater chairs 
man, was married to Eugene Bisson Anderson ” - of all kinds; Venetian _ | a - 
at the home of her parents August 21. No er schedule are given blinds .....-.seeeeeeeee 1.00 8.00 Bt : 
announcement of the engagement of the cou- in the accompanying Plus Plus. 
ple had been made and the wedding came table , 21 Zo _ 24% 
as a complete surprise to a wide circle of ‘ ad val. ad val. 


friends. Only immediate members of the tavo 





families were present. Herbert Newbegin, 





brother of the bride, was best man. Miss 
Kathryn Newbegin was her sister’s attend- 
ant. Nancy Newbegin was flower girl. Fol- 


; > . , a ° 
wring @ short meter nonezmoon. the counts  Tacreased Sales Mean Increased 


the groom is a student in engineering at 
the University of Nevada. 


EASTMAN - FROST — Miss Sarah _ Frost, 
daughter of Mrs. Enoch Wesley Frost, of 
Texarkana, Ark., recently was married to 


Need for Credit Information 


Lucius Root Eastman, jr., son of Mr. and ° * * 14 
ay ng ya a BM. Oy _ While increasing your sales effort. to get your share of the build 
The wedding took place in the towers of the ing material business created by the new Housing program, do not 
aldorf-Astoria, New York City. he youn om: 

couple sailed on the Ss. Ss. Manhattan for a overlook the element of CREDIT RISK. Not only will it a 
several months’ honeymoon in Europe, ané ° . 

wi pg co A egy BM oy Ry in the case of new accounts, but also with old customers, who have 
their return. The bride’s father, the late been inactive and about whose PRESENT financial status you may 
Enoch Wesley Frost, was a well known 


Arkansas lumberman. know very little. 


WITTMAYER-HOBBS— Edwin E. Witt- 
mayer, associated with the Barker Lumber 
Company at Sharon, Wis., was married to 
Miss Elizabeth L. Hobbs, at the summer home 
of the bride’s aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 


With our TWICE-a-week Supplemented 
Credit Rating Book you can pass on a credit 
IMMEDIATELY, in nine cases out of ten, be- 


Charles H. Barker, on the shores of Delavan LUMBERMENS | iat cause YOU WILL HAVE OUR LATEST RAT- 


Lake, Delavan, Wis., Aug. 11. The father of 
the bride, Dr. R. W. Hobbs, performed the CREDIT RATING BOOK 
ceremony. The young couple will be at home 
after Sept. 1, at Sharon. 


SMALL-FEE 





The engagement of Miss 
Patricia Fee, daughter of Mrs. Frank F. Fee, 





ING IN YOUR OFFICE AT ALL TIMES. 


This service has functioned successfully for 
nearly sixty years. It keeps you advised of 
all changes affecting the credit status of ALL 


of Little Rock, Ark., to James Clifton Small, LUMBERMEN’S of your accounts. It is not necessary to get 
of Tulsa, Okla., has been announced and the CREDIT ASSOCIATION, /» } g ial R h b 
wedding is to take place Sept. 15, in Tulsa. CHICAGO NEW YORK : a a eport on each account about 
e father of the bride-to-be, the late Fran H % 
F, Fee, was a well known Arkansas lumber- whic you want to be kept constantly ad 


man, and her brothers, Edtvard S. and Tom 
Fee, operate the Edward S. Fee Lumber Co. 
in Little Rock. 


vised. 





It is the logical credit information service for those who sell lumber 


ANTHONY-BOLIN—Roy Anthony, of Mur- and allied products as it furnishes much EXCLUSIVE information, and 


freesboro, Ark., manager of the Murfrees- ° 

boro Lumber Co., and Miss Eudie Bolin were the cost is small. 
married Aug. 15 at the home of the bride’s 

Parents in South Murfreesboro. After a wed- 


ding trip to Galveston, Tex., they will be at Order it on 30 days’ APPROVAL—No Obligation. Write our nearest 


home in Murfreesboro. office. 





knowing enough about your customer's business | LUMBERMEN'S CREDIT ASSOCIATION INC. 


to pion which of his needs you can 608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
supply. 


99 Wall St., NEW YORK CITY 














Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—The waterborne lum- 
ber movement from here to foreign markets 
is showing unusual volume. Shipments for 
South American destinations are particularly 
heavy, most of them moving out in 250,000 to 
500,000 foot parcels. European, Oriental, and 


intercoastal business also has_ increased: 
cargoes for these points are somewhat 
larger. Shipments of logs and piling also 
figure heavily in the movement to Japan. 
Shipping men have estimated that there is 
approximately 400,000,000 feet of lumber, or 
some 100 shipments, at Pacific Northwest 
ports awaiting movement to the Orient, and 


Tacoma is getting a generous share of this 
business. Japanese freight rates are re- 
ported varying from $6 to $6.50 a thousand. 
Shanghai reported at $6, and other north 
China ports at $6.75. Door shipments to the 
United Kingdom are picking up. Local mills 
are beginning to increase their production as 
the cargo movement is depleting the supplies 


is 


stacked on waterfront docks. Smaller mills 
throughout southwest Washington likewise 
are resuming cutting. Logging operations 


got under way on an extensive scale at many 
southwest Washington camps this week, only 
to be halted after a few days’ operation be- 
eause of the acute forest fire hazard. The 
seriousness of the situation caused Gov. Clar- 


ence D. Martin to issue an order on Aug. 22 
suspending all logging operations in the 
State until the fire hazard has decreased. 
There is an ample supply of logs to permit 
mills to continue to run for an _ indefinite 
period 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Fir lumber delayed on 
the docks by the recent longshoremen’s strike 
is being cleaned up. Indications are that the 
total lumber shipments from the Columbia 
River for August will smash records for a 
long time. Foreign markets are quiet, but 
domestic business is fair. Of 4,000,000 feet 
of fir lumber loaded on vessels during the 
week at Prescott on the Lower Columbia, 
approximately 3,000,000 feet was destined for 
Atlantic coast ports. The remaining million 
feet went to California and Japan. Among 
shipments reported from the river during the 
week was a lot of 200,000 feet of clears for 
Gontinental Europe. Local steamship com- 
fianies are informed that intercoastal rate on 
lumber will be $12 per thousand feet, and 65 
cents per hundred pounds for shingles until 
Dec. 31. Spruce manufacturers report a good 
volume, some having about all the business 
they can handle. Western pine manufac- 
turers reported an increasing demand during 
the preceding week; most of the association 
mills are now in operation. 





Fire Hazard Shuts Camps.—Extended warm 
weather has heightened the forest fire hazard, 
and by proclamation the governor has or- 
dered logging operations halted till the 
danger is over. The demand for logs in this 
district is active. So strict are the close down 
instructions that three operators. of smaller 
sawmills in the Sandy River section were 
fined for operating after the proclamation. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—With lumber demand 


inactive, attacks on the Code price strueture 
are growing, and rumors and charges of 
chiseling are prevalent everywhere. 


Rail.—A fair volume of orders is coming 
to this market, but individual mill experience 


varies greatly. Most of the business is in 
mixed cars, and originates from line yards. 
Intercoastal. Delayed orders held up here 


by the longshoremen’s strike are practically 
cleaned up, and new business is slow. The 
market for dimension said to be lost to 
northern spruce and southern pine. One in- 
formant declared that southern pine is being 
trucked from South Carolina in lengths never 
before shipped in this way. Railroads have 
quit buying. Great unwillingness ‘to pay 
Code prices is manifested, for many are bank- 
ing on fixed prices being abandoned. Ship 
space is easy, and cargo will be much sought 
after. 

Export.—Lumber accumulated on the docks 


is 


and on lighters during the strike is being 
moved rapidly, but these stocks will not be 
‘tleaned up until late September and early 
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Market News from A 


October. The bulk of the business booked 
for Japan the past thirty days has been at 
high rates. Space to Japan costs the shipper 
$6.50 for large squares, and $6 for baby 
squares. Lumber consigned to Shanghai 
moves at $6, and to the northern China ports 
at $6.50. New business to Japan is not pos- 
sible at $6 right now. Both China and Japan 
are doing little buying. The European Con- 
ference announced that the 47/6 rate would 
be continued until December; new business 
is small. More demand is originating from 
the west coast of South America. Some in- 
quiries come from Australia, but because of 
the preferential tariff are not expected to 
result in orders. 


Shingles.—A little better demand is re- 
ported, partly because the British Columbia 
allotment was made retroactive to June 22. 
The mills are short of No. 3s in Eurekas and 
Perfections, and No. 2 Royals are in very 
limited supply. The mills find themselves 
with plenty of the more expensive shingles 
on hand. Prices are unchanged except on 





No. 2 Royals, which when available bring 
20 cents above the minimum. 
Logs.—Extremely warm weather and low 


humidity resulted in the closing of all log- 


ging camps for four and a half days last 
week, and many fires are being fought. This 
shutdown is expected to reduce the large 


inventory of logs. 
plentiful. 


Cedar logs are especially 
The only logs reported somewhat 
high 


searce are grade peelers. Prices are 
unchanged. 
. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Coastwise Movement.—The movement of 


lumber from the Pacific Northwest 
this port got under way again, 

settlement of the longshoremen’s strike. A 
steady flow of lumber. may be _ expected 
through this port to San Joaquin Valley 
dealers during the fall, due to heavy deple- 
tion of stocks during the shipping strike. 


Shook Rates Reduced.—A reduced rate on 
box shook from Stockton to the southern 
California ports of Long Beach and San Diego 
is sought. Application was taken under ad- 
visement by the State Railroad Commission 
Aug. 4. C. A. Webster, president of the 
Stockton Box Co., J. C. Sommers, traffic man- 
ager of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce 
and representative of the Port District, ap- 
peared with E. J. Linden, traffic manager of 
the Sudden Line, in support of the petition. 


through 
following 


Opposing it are the Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe Railroads, the Pacific Coastwise 
Steamship Conference and the Stockton- 


Southern California Line. A rate of $2.50 per 
ton is sought on minimum carload shipments 
of 25 tons. This would be a reduction of $1 
per ton from the present rate. A lower shook 


tariff, it was pointed out, would open new 
markets in southern California. 
Warren, Ark. 

Arkansas Soft Pine.—Business has been 


running slightly ahead of 1933, but there has 
been a let-up. Buying from the cotton area 
has eased off, pending the outcome of the 
cotton crop, now being harvested. Hot, dry 
weather has been very destructive to cotton, 
especially in the upland country. Nearly every 
large mill is reporting difficulty in filling 
mixed car orders, and there have recently 
been more .inter-mill purchases than at any 
time in the history of the lumber business. 
The buyer for one large operator was sent 
out last week to purchase up to a half mil- 
lion feet, but returned without having been 
able to buy a single carload. With produc- 
tion so limited, there is little chance to round 
out stocks. The large mill surplus is con- 
fined largely to Nos. 2 and 3 boards and 
No. 2 dimension, several mills being oversold 
on practically all No. 1 dimension, along with 
’- and 4-inch B&better flat grain flooring, 
1x12-inch and 5/4x12-inch finish, with %-inch 
B&better and No. 1 ceiling and a few other 
items of bundled stock in very limited supply. 
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No. 2 lath are scarce. Some orders for cece 
camps recently placed have been a big help 
to small mills; present price differentia) 
practically prohibit large mills from securing 
this business. Small mills, as a Whole, are 
operating 30 to 40 hours a week, against 
24 hours a week for large mills. 


Southern 


Hardwood.—Most sawmills ey 
their 


allotment early this month and hay. 
closed down. Several operators are Worried 
because of having logs which can not bp 
worked up in time to avoid damage. Demana 
has not been up to expectations so far this 
month. Flooring stocks are better assortea 
than they have been during this year, qj. 
though only a nominal demand would cleapy 
up certain items that are in limited supply 
Some improvement in demand from the fyr- 
niture trade is indicated. One large body 
builder sent out inquiries for several million 
feet, with the statement that it would 


8 . not 
pay Code prices. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—-Consumption is low 
with buyers expecting lower prices, but re- 
gardless of price, it is not likely there would 
be much active buying at this time. There 
has been very little inquiry. Mixed cars have 
moved in a sluggish way. Such items as 
common and better red oak, chiefly in inch: 
medium grades of poplar; sap gum; cotton- 
wood and cypress have been the items in the 
most active inquiry. 

Cooperage trade has been 
numerous distilleries were down on account 
of hot weather, lack of water etc., while 
brewers are well supplied with kegs and bar- 


very dull, as 


rels. Distilleries which will resume this fall 
and others under construction, which will 
start on or before Dec. 1, represent an in- 


crease of some 1,500 standard 48-gallon bar- 
rels daily over present consumption, which 
means that the cooperage plants will soon be 
stepping up production, although they have 


been making and stocking barrels to meet 
winter demand. Construction work at dis- 
tilleries is also taking more lumber. Plants 


are under construction at Owensboro, Frank- 
fort, Lexington, Lawrenceburg and down in 
the Bardstown, Ky., district, chiefly. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market.—An expansion in busi- 
ness last week was directly traceable to 
southern States, where the cotton crop is 
reported in good condition. Other sections, 
however, were not represented to any great 
extent in the week’s sales. A few Federal 
housing loans are being made in this district, 
according to the FHA regional office, but offi- 
cials point out the program is scarcely under 
way yet, and it may be 60 days before the 
full force of the program reaches mills and 
wholesalers. Most orders last week were for 
mixed cars, and the run was so heavy that 


it exceeded production by a_ considerable 
margin. Orders from the drouth section of 
the grain belt were extremely scarce. In- 


quiries have been heavy the last two weeks. 
and indicate that distributors’ stocks would 
need replenishing if only demand warranted 
additional purchases. 


Retail. Reports of 157 retail yards show 
sales for July in board feet were 1.2 percent 
smaller than in June, and 11.6 percent smaller 


than in July, 1933. Dollar sales of all mate- 
rials also showed a slight decline, but were 
25.4 percent above July last year. Inven- 


tories showed a reduction of one percent for 
the month, and 5.5 percent for the year. 


Southern Pine.—Most shipments to south- 
ern States were of wide assortments. Mills 
received good orders from railroads and car 
builders for siding. Box lumber is dull. Re- 
tailers in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma bought only small amounts, al- 
though their inquiries were heavy. Indus- 
trial business was fair, and purchases by con- 
tractors engaged in Missouri River revetment 
and piling work were heavy. | 
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ricas Lumber Centers 






or + . Py * 
ig = Western Pines.—Little activity was re- in Lakeland, heart of the strawberry terri- 
rentian orted, because of curtailment of purchasing tory and metropolis of Polk County, which 
cousins sower in the agricultural districts through produces a third of the fruit crop of the 
ale, are drouth damage. State, say that their increase for the same 


time has been from 25 to 40 percent, with 


a rai . . 
against collections better than a year ago. 


Hardwoods were in good demand. A 
of industrial consumers, including 


























variety ' Cody Fowler, attorney for the First Fed- 
ls eur motor car body and trailer manufacturers, ¢.24] Loan Association of Tampa, says that 
a have wagon manufacturers, casket and specialty 20 loans average $900 each have been made 
W Orried plants were in the market for fall supplies. at interest of 7.2 percent repayable at $16 a 
not be Flooring demand Is particularly active, and sw onth on each $1,000 borrowed. Money has 
Yemand a shortage is in prospect unless mills are peen made available within two weeks after 
ar this : permitted to increase production schedules. application has been filed. Mr. Fowler calls 
ssorted Douglas Fir.—Few buyers were in the this a “Large scale gesture of the Govern- 
ar, al. market, aside from railroad representatives ment to divert idle capital into the construc- 
1 clean who contracted for small amounts. A few tive channel of building. All investors in 
Supply replacement orders have been received from these associations have their deposits guar- 
he fur- retailers, but inquiries are light and no im- anteed by the Government and three times 
e body mediate activity is expected. the amount of their investments matched by 
million the Government for revival of local business 
11d not Shingles and Lath.—The break in the  througn the loans. The depositors’ money 
drouth og va a ato — orders will be refunded any time it is called for and 
for shingles, but the market since has re- under the present set up 4 percent interest 
lapsed into dullness. Lath were in better de- will be paid.” WHEN SPEED COUNTS ed 
mand and scarcity in No, 2 stocks is becom- ' a 
io es ing apparent, while No. 1 stocks are below Mi li Mi samen oe eae To aves 
but re. | normal. Inquiries were received here last inneapo 1s, inn. tice. 
see week for fence and tobacco lath, but mills Sa 
ht are unable to furnish these in quantities Northern Pine.—Industrial buying of low ot i ourtnest of See = 
> teak wanted grade material by box and crating interests you need it, in Straight or Mixed Cars: 
‘ann i continues in fairly satisfactory volume. Other Yard Stock—Mouldings—Red Fence— 
n inch: | S reveport, La. industrials are inactive in the market. Other- Wagon and Dimension Oak, All bright, 
cotton. wise northern pine sales, orders and ship- dry goa —. * Pane Better, 
in the | Southern Pine.—Although the market is ™ments are at a rather low ebb, chiefly be- Geter peg mane — naa 
j slack some increase in buying has been cause damage caused by drouth has left aiten tan eclearhig: : a 
i noted lately, and it is believed that opera- some farmers in a poor position financially. Write, wire or phone to: 
ull, as § tions under the Federal housing system will Im areas not hard hit by drouth, the farmers 
aa create a heavy demand for building mate- seem to be waiting for developments as to 
while rials rj > new ec ‘Tol fing. ¢ farm prices ¢ Gove 2 id. 
a Gepeaeecenaeie ee nso eieniieimne ANGELINA 
his fall aan igre tos pact ah re wheal a the ' Northern White Cedar.,—Demand for posts COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY 
h will rural areas. Intense drouth visited this sec- continues to come from those areas not ap- lYS, TEXA 
an in- ins ttn cue diet them alee Real preciably affected by the drouth, with fence 
mn_bar- ment is arranging for drouth relief, whisk tesa vt and SOURS ROW CONETNETION PORTERS: 
which aa Gate’ & tank belied: aan Genet pom ing in considerable volume in scattered dis- 
oon be ; . . . tricts. A delay in the payment of Govern- 


erally : . 9 a 

r hav : ment corn-hog bonuses is holding back. pur- k m G — 

a Bir H h Al chases in many cases. A renewal of the de- eep e oing 

t ae. | irmingnam, a. mand for poles is reported, most of the items The “HOUSING ACT” has started 


Plants going for repair work but volume is not 











Frank- ee a dp a ae many enough to cause any spurt in the market. things — Be ready with 
5 “ei montns, 0th arge anc sma mills report - . z W 
wa mR that demand exceeds supply. Class 1 mills Millwork—Much business that Minneapolis oO Cc K Oo O D 
continue to pile up stocks of some items, wait- usually enjoys at this time of year has been OAK F OORING 
ing for the Code Authority to remove the dif- diverted to other cities by the truck drivers’ 
ferential that has curtailed their business. strike which recently ended. In St. Paul and atattedlig 9-2 - pray A ge “teat 
Shortly the Nos. 2 and 3 mills will be able the smaller cities, however, no great volume Ask for Stock and ce List 
—* to raise their price, and then the No. 1 mills Of business is being transacted. Price de- GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 
ble to will come into their own. Class 2 and 3 mills Crenscs made some weeks ago apparently 1750 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOWS, Ho. 
rop is have shipped practically every foot of 1x4- have had little effect in stimulating demand. 
ctions, inch No. 2 and better, 1x6-inch Nos. 2 and 3 
great common, and 1x6-inch and wider S4S, No. 2. e 
‘ederal ; and uppers; the only stocks they have in Spokane, Wash. Make an Extra Profit 
istrict, surplus are 1x3-inch No. 2 and 3 flooring, 1x4- 
ut offi- inch and wider No. 3, all workings—espe- Inland Empire Pines.—There are indica- EVERY TIME YOU SELL 


under cially flooring. Dimension can now be tions that a considerable upturn in volume 
re the shipped the same date ordered, except in Of business is in prospect. In August, always ASPHALT SHINGLES 


Is and §& 2x10- and 2x12-inch No. 1. Industrial trade @ Slow month, there was a fair amount of ~ 
ere for has been quiet. Local building demand con- business, resulting partly from the damnfing SHOW SEAL-ALL“2s 
: ners. 































y that tinues spotted. The major part of retail up of orders awaiting announcement of new 

erable business continues to be for the Government, Code prices. Mill assortments are practically They prevent tabs from blowing up. Low cost. 
ion of 4 direct or indirect. The new housing program complete but are not large, and a month to Large profit. Ask for samples and particulars. 

In- ; has not yet shown any results. Most re- six weeks of really brisk buying would leave 100 Smith St 
weeks, & tailers figure ten estimates to one sale. Price some badly broken lines. ’ SEAL-ALL CLIP Co., FLINT, MICH 
would reductions continue to be the subject of dis- : 
ranted cussion among prospective customers. Claims hi T 
are made by some retailers that the present Memp is, enn. — 
— retail prices are too high. ( 
show 7 5 ‘3 & Southern Hardwoods—Domestic Market— 
ercent Trade has been exceedingly quiet. Many Surf M 
maller Tampa Fla consumers are waiting to see what is going ace easure 
mate- ' - to happen to present minimum prices. Auto- 
. eer There has been a general and very sub- Mobile manufacturers have not been taking ES } IMA i OR 
srg stantial uplift in lumber and material busi- @any large volume, for their production. has 
nt for ness in this part of the State, which includes slackened off considerably as new models are Anew publication covering inthe most complete 
ar. a revival in farm business. A. S. Mohr, of | being planned. The manufacturers of furni- manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
south- & the Mohr Lumber Co., Lakeland, has made ture have been doing some buying, but: its plied te rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
Mills special effort to get farm trade in a part of total has been exceedingly ..small, for: few clasp of hemsber. vencer, re boardand stock used 
tin eaett ; ; . sage : anufacturers received sizable orders at the in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 

nd car e section where farming is heavy, and re- MAnUACt s rece | SIZADIC ers els, doors, sash, blinas, door and window 
|. Re- ports to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- shows. The best business has been from ames, etc., etc. for circ containing 
a and & tative that it is very much worth while. Jack manufacturers of radio cabinets, now getting sample pages. 
‘s. ale io Townsend, of Lake Wales, director of the ready for the fall rush. There has been a = 
Indus- & Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, who fair demand from sash and door plants and Pocket Size (476 x 64") $5.00, Postpaid. 

et has five y is Vv >: ‘ retail yards, but it is small as compared with . 
y con- e yards, finds that his volwme at all a3 ’ berm 
‘tment places is ahead of the same seven months previous years. There has been no demand American Lum an 


of last year. Tampa yards make the same from manufacturers of oak flooring, for de- 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
sort of statements The four active yards mand for it is slow and plants run only part 
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time. There has been some call from 
facturers of boxes and crates. 


manu- 


Foreign Demand has fallen off noticeably 
Many manufacturers now have representa- 
tives in Europe, but they find sales poor in 
England, although stocks are not large. The 
majority of firms abroad are not willing to 
place orders because they feel that Code 
prices can not last, and that prices will drop 
when minimums are taken off. Many foreign 
countries meanwhile are looking for substi- 
tutes for American woods. 

Production continues at the rate fixed by 
the NRA, and stocks are piling up at mills 
for lack of sales. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods,—Following two weeks of poor 
business, a slight spurt is developing in the 
furniture line. These factories are fairly well 
supplied, except with sound wormy chestnut 
for core stock. A few inquiries are coming 
from body builders and cabinet plants. Spot 
orders are also coming in from crate and 
box factories for low grades. Retail dealers 
and flooring factories are placing no orders. 


Export lumber trade is dull. The strike at 

West Virginia sawmills is at a stalemate; 
logging plants are shut down. 
Norfolk, Va. 

North Carolina Pine.—Demand for both 


rough and dressed has been slowly dwindling. 
During August the Government sent out in- 
quiries for a lot of lumber of all kinds, and 
bids are to be opened this month, but orders 
are very slow in developing. While there has 
been an effort made recently on the part of 
Government authorities to place business on 
the basis of new Code prices, quite a volume 
of business is going to the lowest bidder. 
Much activity is noticed in connection with 
the housing campaign. There is much com- 
plaint regarding the 


new prices on many 
low grade items, for mills can not produce 
these without a loss. There is also a lot of 


complaint regarding the new ruling covering 
“water” shipments, and some mills are quite 
frank in stating that they do not intend to 
pay any attention to it. There is still some 
chiseling but the majority are trying to do 
what is right, but are finding the going rather 
rough. There are very few mills in the North 
Carolina pine belt that are pushing produc- 
tion, or are even using up their allocated 
monthly production. Winter rains are ex- 
pected to greatly curtail operations. Mills 
are not financially able to carry large stocks 
on the yard for any length of time. They 
have some unsold stock, of course. Solicita- 
tion for new business has been so vigorous, 
however, that buyers are laboring under the 
impression that the mills can take care of 
any business offered them, but their stocks 
are really of moderate size. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has continued quiet dur- 
ing August, with most retailers and consum- 
ing plants holding off. Uncertainty as to the 
future of Code prices continues a drawback, 
with many rumors afloat that price-fixing 
may be done away with. Some cutting of 
prices below those fixed by the Code is being 
done, according to report. Definition of the 
difference between a wholesaler and a re- 
tailer is still unsettled. Improvement in 
sales is expected soon with a revival of home 
remodeling and repair work. 

Hardwoods.—The trade has not picked up 
to any noticeable extent. Volume during the 
early summer was fair. Scarcely any in- 
quiries have recently been received, except 
for small lots that are wanted immediately. 
Wholesalers say that drouth, labor troubles 
and NRA uncertainties are all detrimental. 


Western Pines demand is on an unusually 
small scale, and few retailers or industrial 
plants are interested. Stocks here are gen- 
erally small, and will need to be replenished 
to some extent during the coming month if 
the home remodeling program creates a fair 
demand. Retailers will buy sparingly for 
fear prices may decline. 


Northern Pine.—Trade is slow, as there is 
a general tendency to hold off buying until 
after Labor Day at least. The shortage of 
crops in this section has caused curtailment 
of buying, both by retailers and industrial 
users. A little improvement in building de- 
mand is expected next month. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—Both retail and 
wholesale branches are concentrating less upon 
current business than upon the problem of re- 
storing to a normal bas‘s the rules, regulations, 
customs and ethics that are to guide this impor- 
tant industry in the future. If NRA could 
realize this and concentrate upon relief measures 
that would promise to compensate the owner 
for his investment, hazards, training, ability and 
devotion with as good net income for the year’s 
activities as are vouchsafed to the care-free 
“lumper” on the yard, then recovery would 
at least be “on the way.” Under the Lumber 
Code, there has been promise of price and profit 
regulation, but with consumption and sales vol- 
ume running less than 25 percent of normal, 
leaders in all branches are on the verge of open 
rebellion against the unsound industry “set-up” 
they are asked to operate under. Their opposi- 
tion does not center upon the pricing system, 
but rather upon the failure of NRA to set up the 
machinery to enforce compliance with both the 
letter and spirit of sound trade ethics, and the 
rules and regulations issued by Lumber Code 
Authority, They insist that the retail dealer 
must be assured of compliance by competitors 
with the modal price list, and be protected in 
his trade field from invasion by wholesalers and 
manufacturers. They insist that the mill dis- 
count to wholesalers, to cover the cost of whole- 
sale distribution, must go to the wholesaler, and 
not to the retailer or go-between chiseler. 


Wholesalers Urge Code Compliance 


To aid the manufacturer in arriving at a 
proper understanding of the wholesale personnel, 
the New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion has prepared and has broadcast to the 
manufacturers a 4-page folder listing all mem- 
bers who have furnished a sworn affidavit that 
they operate 100 percent wholesale. This has 
been followed by a 4-page folder outlining many 
types of Code violations, and urging concentra- 
tion upon co-operative plans for putting an end 
to these violations. 


Dealers Approve Distribution Policies 


And now comes the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
with its statement in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
outlining frankly its distribution policy, fol- 
lowed by Frost Industries (Inc.), of Shreve- 
port, La., and others along similar lines. A 
Boston intercoastal distributor has broadcast 
a similar statement. to its trade friends. Many 
favorable replies to this latter letter have been 
received by this Boston house. I am privileged 
to reproduce two of these from leading retail 
concerns in widely separated New England 
points—Holyoke, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 
One from the Merrick Lumber Co. at Holyoke, 
reads: 

We have received one of your circulars, 
sent out to the trade regarding wholesale 
trade, and we appreciate and endorse your 
set-up, and hope that the other wholesalers 
will adopt the same attitude. 


From Burrows & Kenyon (Inc.), signed by 
its president E. O. Chase: 

We have your circular of Aug. 18 and are 
in entire sympathy with your stand on the 
question of wholesale and retail distribution. 

This company has never asked for nor de- 
sired a wholesale commission, as we are re- 
tail lumber dealers and believe a retailer is 
not entitled to a wholesale commission. We 
have consistently made our purchases through 
responsible wholesalers when possible, and 
have only purchased direct from the manu- 
facturer when that manufacturer maintained 
his own selling organization and did not 
operate through a wholesaler. 

The type of trade that you 
your selling to, is entirely proper for a 
wholesaler in our opinion. If the retail lum- 
ber dealers would attend to the retail lumber 
business and not try to become wholesalers, 
and certain wholesalers confined themselves 


are limiting 
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to the type of wholesale business that you 
have indicated, and the manufacturers would 
give up the idea of trying to be wholesalers 
retailers and distributors, and attend to the 
manufacture of lumber, we would all be bet. 
ter off. The writer approves of your stang 


one hundred percent. | 


The outstanding weakness in lumber mer. 
chandising, for a generation at least, has been 
the ability of the price cutter to standardize the 
price level upon a non-profit basis. The order 
taker has swept the true salesman off his feet 
If NRA is sincere in offering trade regula. 
tion within the industry, should it not rely im. 
plicitly on LCA to guide along normal industry 
lines, and then furnish the machinery that will 
compel compliance with its mandates? The 
“construction gang” in the lumber industry js 
ready for a stiff battle with the “wrecking crew’ 
provided NRA is ready to support LCA and 
our lumber groups in their campaign for a re. 
turn to normalcy. 


West Coast Fir and Hemloeck.—Since the 
market struck a stable price basis with new 
and lower mill and wholesale lists effective 
July 20, and new and lower modal price 
lists at all New England retail yards effective 
Aug. 6, there has been a freer movement of 
lumber from the yards, especially for re. 
modeling and repair work, and a real in- 
crease in new house schedules that had been 
held out of the market pending the long- 
heralded revision of prices. Unless there is 
a sharp change in mill prices, the yard lists 
will continue without change until next 
March. In the interim the yards are drawing 
heavily upon stocks of fir and hemlock stored 
at the distribution yards, and this process 
will continue untll well into September, for 
most of the cargoes loaded on the West Coast 
since the strike ended on Aug. 1 are made 
up of mill orders and will go direct to the 
buyer, few if any lots being consigned to 
storage. There have been no receipts by water 
at the Boston terminals thus far in August. 
There are no price changes to record, and 
the vessel rate for intercoastal cargoes will 
continue at $12 through the rest of the year. 
An important move reducing prices at the fir 
and hemlock storage yards of New England 
was made late Friday at a meeting of opera- 
tors held in Boston. These prices are the 
minimum mark-up for stored lumber over the 
Code minimum intercoastal prices, and are 
to be added to the f.o.b. dock or delivered 
prices. The mark-up for lots f.o.b. storage 
yard, customer to load, was reduced to $3.50 
for all grades of fir and hemlock uppers; $2 
for 2-inch and thicker dimension; $5 for 8x8- 
inch and up timbers; $1.50 for boards of all 
grades and workings; $1 for random dimen- 
sion; 25 cents over straight-carload water 
prices for all grades of shingles. 


Eastern Srpuce.—aAll of the larger mills are 
wll supplied with orders booked during July 
and earlier in the current month, but there 
have been very few schedules placed during 
the past week, and the mills are again able 
to make prompt shipment of fresh-cut lots. 
Dry stock is well sold up, and all dry and 
wide sizes sell at a substantial premium over 
Code prices. The mills are still compelled to 
operate under the forty hours per week quota 
and, as current orders have fully absorbed 
production, there has been no accumulation 
at the mill yards and little opportunity for 
drying. For dimension or random yard sizes 
the minimum Code base for 8 inches and 
under and shorter than 16 feet, delivered at 
Boston rate points, is $33; with the 10- and 
12-inch $4 and $6, respectively, above the 
base price. Dry dressed boards, 6- and 7-inch, 
are very scarce and sell freely at $32@34, 
with the same sizes fresh from the saw at 
$30@31. Covering boards 5 inches and up 
should be quoted at $27.75 to $30. 


Lath and Shingles,—Few sales of lath are 
reported, and the new Code prices are quite 
generally followed—$4.90 for the 1%4-inch 
and $5.40 for the 1%-inch. These prices in- 
clude delivery at Boston rate points. The 
two top grades of eastern white cedar shin- 
gles are active and firm at: Extra’s, $4.50 
per thousand; clears, $3.75; but there is little 
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; call for the 2nd clears at $3. Per square the English market for 3x9- and 11-inch deals ie 

these grades — = — p cosceed = Phe has been so strong this summer that the mills . ae. ’ 
: aye gt a been some business placea 2° giving very little attention to the American h d i 
S | by mevnew Code level of $4.04 per square for markets. Cargoes may still be bought in Nova Ort ern Oo0ads 


the 16-inch XXXXX, and $4.43 for 18-inch Scotia and New Brunswick, however, pay the 
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baie perfections. Waterborne lots from storage favorable vessel rates to Long Island Sound 
You ‘ell at: 16-inch No. 1, $4.18; No, 2, $3.62, and ports and New York, and sell readily to the = 
: would No. 3, $3.30. There is a strong call for Per- yards here at a fair profit in competition with 
sae, fections but the stock at all New England West Coast fir and hemlock. 
to the terminals has been exhausted. The inter- . TEPHENSON 
A. ‘a coastal offices are again accepting shingle Wholesalers Protest Code Actions , 
n ; , ill shipment at 45 cents per ° 
ders for ml shit I . : 
ave under storage prices c.i.f. at the de- _, At wholesale association headquarters Jin 42nd OMPANY 
er mer livery dock. Street, Secretary Schupner while “rarin’ to go 
| ‘ ' " oe e in the matter of organizing a “Wholesale Divi- 
las been Maple Heel Stock.—Labor troubles, both at ! thet . : nie 
‘dize the the shoe factories and the wood heel shops sion,” is still handicapped by lack of decision WELLS, MICHIGAN 
ne order have continued as a severe check upon the by the NRA in evolving an acceptable definition 
his fost call for maple, and there is some pressure as to what constitutes wholesale trade. While 66 IDEAL ” MAPLE, BIRCH 
regula. from the smaller oat for ge prices, but this omission remains unremedied, his associa- ’ . 
“i the newest Code list does not change prices : is : igorousl i h 
rely Im- for thick maple, and shippers are firm in von ye protesting ban y against — of the and BEECH FLOORING 
industry eo Fone for last season’s level. As one prom- acts of commission by NRA. It objects to the 
hat wil vent shipper views the situation, “If the schedule of wholesale discount and terms of sale 
2 | re approved by the Administrator on July 16, also . . . 
° The & Adminstration wae yg oe bing ye rey tag te sf ae on iain hong Kiln Dried Hardwood Dimension 
ustry j unrest, and it results 1igher costs a he : : . . . 
g pe be F = Shoe factories, it must pass this increase appear in current price bulletins, It urges that White Pine and Spruce Lumber 
CA and along to the consumer, — not attempt to the old terms approved Aug. 19, 1933, be con- Hemlock and Tamarack Lumber 
gouge it from the sawmill men who furnish tinued. It also protests the recent order of , 
or a re- the heel stock. We also have higher labor WRA which ania Government agencies to All kinds of NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
costs that must be offset in the price of our ;,. ~~ er WHITE CEDAR POSTS AND POLES 
nee the | product.” There is apparently no price level buy lumber at prices less than the normal whole- LATH AND SHINGLES 
ine ances oday, with buyers and shippers deadlockea Sale discount. On this score the association J 
new today, 
ffective in the matter of current sales. seems to feel that if the Administration is sin- §& 
1 price Pine Boxboards.—Current sales of rouna Céfe in its desire to lead this industry toward 
ffective edge inch are restricted to the better lots Tecovery, it should not call upon the wholesale Cia 
nent of of wide boards at the Code price of $17 at branch to supply Government requirements at HARD 
for re. the mill, with the poorer lots of narrow cost. The reaction of one member to this pro- 
. in- | sizes neglected and accumulating on mill posal, as expressed to the writer, is “If they are ee - 
. ae oageel rhe — — acres well — to continue passing out the money in bales to 
ia up ane lf oO Loo average wit n are movec . . ° . : 
here is | freely at the uniform price of $27 at the mill. pote large group of faithful voters, encourage MAP LE 
rd lists The box shops are having a fair business in strikes and unrest among the wage Carnes, AND Bl RCH 
il next | fruit and vegetable containers of the various Plow in the crops and drown all the swine and 
rawing types, cattle, the next logical recovery move will be FE L_OOoOR | INN CS 
stored | to order the lumber producers to close their 
‘\ 3 \& . . . 
on ae New York, N.Y. plants and burn their timber holdings, as a Our new flooring plant is equipped 
t Coast New York, Aug. 28.—The local wholesale ‘Ut way for balancing supply with ——, with the most improved type machines. 
> made offices are almost a unit in reporting a real spurt A meeting of the intercoastal group was he You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
to the in buying on the part of the yards in this metro- here late last week, when a new and lower price and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
ned to Alp lage Shean ges 1 age sO rasan list for fir and hemlock lumber from storage Try a car now at low prices. 
j politan area, as a direct result of home owners . 
y water aakiae tatn a ae 2 terial { was adopted. The matter of selecting a suc- 
\ugust.  aodelt a - odie magia k pc ng or Te- cessor to L. B. Anderson, who resigned two ee) WWwV EB Ss 
4, ant modeling and repair work, following the prom- mu “i ‘ ‘. 4 I 1 , 
2s wih ised drop in prices and the stabilization of those weeks ae = raprecagy~d venereal of the Atlantic LUMBER COMPANY 
sy srices for the next six months at least. As a ©04St Division, was Gocusees, Set ne acta was ne ee ce 
on | fale ‘the dealers do not anticipate anything in taken. It is understood that Mr. Anderson, MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
ngland the nature of a building eon, the creation who left for the West Coast on Aug. 14, will 
opera- lee pits vs : wile soon return here as local sales manager for a 
he of new homes made possible under the Federal well known West Coast shipper 
saa on Housing Act, for there is no dearth of housing , lial tiat 
oh aan in any of the sections tributary to New York or ° 
livered over in New England, and they feel that the Baltimore, Md. 
torage natural trend will be to take up first the surplus North Carolina Pine.—The market here is 
0 $3.50 of housing now on the market and in this way quiet, with buying held down to urgent needs. 
ers; $2 restore real estate values, and make the owning Stocks of the dealers are fair, with some 
yr 8x8- of a new home at the present basis of cost yards carrying extensive assortments, but 
hho economically attractive to the investor. Re-  UFers of ——s By Mages te ot en 
oa - modeling and reconditioning of the older struc- PW0 PS Ore's “ihcir buying, the accumula. We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
tures is the job which at the moment has most tions at their plants being the largest noted in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 
appeal and will produce a real volume of profit- in years. invi i 
lls are ile Sniciones § P ‘ A: Ni We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
—e able business for the yards during the remainder Georgia Pine.—Volume of business in long- Flooring Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
there — of the ae 7 any —_, ° = of = leaf is small, and dealers are slow in adding haxiien “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
during Class that are keeping the lumber yard trucks to assortments. Order in straight or mixed cars. 
n able busy today. Douglas Fir.—With the strike on the 
t lots. § - Pacific coast ended, a rush of fir and other RN 
y and Prices on Stored Lots Reduced western woods is expected in the next few THE a ae 
n over . : : . weeks. Stocks in the yards here are for the 
led to A prominent intercoastal shipper informed the most part small. Demand is restricted. GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN ° 
uote writer today that the volume of fir and hemlock : we —_ : , Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 
4q ; : s ~ gl sat 4 Hardwoods.—Many of the sawmills in West Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
sorbed ~ storage at the Atlantic coast terminals had virginia and adjacent territory being closed Minneapolis Office: G.’W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 
lation een reduced more than one-half during the by a strike of operatives, the production of = 
ty for twelve weeks stoppage of deliveries on account Appalachian hardwoods is considerably cur- 117 
— of the West Coast longshoremen’s strike. A tailed. Demand from consumers has _ not Your Requirements For | 
eit a careful check-up in May showed a surplus of po saeistsuen anes usanmnata bee —- — — 
stock in ; a onl : >t ver. ) y | in June tha 
- and 900 rt storage on this coast of approximately they were fairly busy are experiencing quiet. Harp Mapte — Birch — BAsswoop 
e the ait ,000 feet, and this had been reduced one- S E Brown AsH—Sort MAPLE 
-inch, ialt before boat deliveries ended early in July. OFT ELM — _ 
°@ are a . LY a - . 
som MaapirPanve since been a further reduction, which _ Eccs 1N storace digest themselves, and that HEMLOCK AND WHITE PINE 
ae ti estimates at 50 to 60 percent. The distribu- is why the whites become thin and the yolks be- 
a yards in the New York area have reduced come fragile, it has been discovered by the U. S. CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED FROM THE 
their prices this week on stored lots, and it is ex- Department of Agriculture. Trypsin, an enzyme LARGE, WELL BALANCED STOCKS 
= ps that most of the lumber now in pile here present in pancreatic juice in the human body 
bye - 4, sold before fresh supplies arrive two to digest protein foods, is also present in the OF THE 
Py weeks hence, egg, and digests the protein of the whi Es- 
23 in- : , p the white. Es 
The © _ Several cargoes of eastern spruce have ar-  tablishment of this fact “provides a starting VON PLATEN * Fox COMPANY 
shis- rived during the past two weeks, mostly from point for further research,” the Department an- AT 
$4.50 Canadian ports. While there is no Code con- nounces, and hopes eventually to find a remedy lage —- 
little trol over selling prices at the Canadian mills, which is commercially applicable. 17| IRON MOUNAIN, MICHIGAN 17 
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and Air Deieag ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Lted., Merritt, B C 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
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Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
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Samples and Catalog 
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Tally Cards Rules 


Crayon Gauges 
Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 
Pickaroons Marking Sticks 


Car Movers Leather Aprons 
Fally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Kenilworth Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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E. C. Wert, of Spokane, Wash., vice presi- 
dent of the Long Lake Lumber Co., is on a 
business trip to Chicago and New York. 


Arthur E. McLean, of Little Rock, Ark., 
president of the McLean Arkansas Lumber 
Co., lately spent a short vacation at Bay 
Beach, Ont., on the shore of Lake Erie. 


J. B. Mack, prominent lumberman of 
Lawrence, Kan., is spending several weeks 
in Longview, Wash., visiting his daughter, 
Mrs. Edgar Mark Wilson. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs. Mack. 


W. E. Difford, of W. J. Hughes Sons & 
Co., retail lumber yard operators of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was a recent visitor in Tacoma, 
Wash., and other Pacific Northwest cities, 
studying production of window sash and 
other fir lumber products. 


Visitors to Buffalo lumber offices during 
the past week included: R. H. Bockmeier, 
Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho; Hugh L. Holley, F. S. Buffum Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; James Moore, Moore 
Lumber Co., DeSoto, Ga. 


Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., Buffalo, 
N. Y., was general chairman of the horse 
show held in August at the annual Erie 
County Fair at Hamburg, N. Y. His grand- 
son, bradley Hurd, jr., nine years old, won 
the riding contest for boys and girls. 


Grant Dixon, of Spokane, Wash., president 
of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., is a 
man of speed and action. He made a quick 
trip to Chicago this month, getting a bird’s-eye 
view of the World’s Fair, transacting his busi- 
ness and returning to Spokane, all in a week. 


Friends of Mr. and Mrs. John Dower 
honored them with a picnic at their country 
home near Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 25 on the 
occasion of their forty-fourth wedding an- 
niversary. Mr. Dower is president of the 
John Dower Lumber Co., of Tacoma. They 
were married at Wadena, Minn., in 1890. 


Peter, Carl and Albert Schafer, Monte- 
sano, Wash., lumbermen, returned to Monte- 
sano the middle of August after spending 
several weeks in California on business. Al- 
bert Schafer said that they found business 
fairly good and said that he believed grad- 
ual and steady improvement in conditions 
could be expected during the coming fall 
and winter. 


C. E. Helms, first vice president Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co., San Francisco, has 
announced the appointment of C. M. Freeland 
as assistant general sales manager, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. Mr. Freeland is 
succeeded as district sales manager in Los An- 
geles by W. B. Wickersham. Both have been 
associated with the McCormick company for a 
number of years. 


J. Kirby Herndon, of Houston, Tex., man- 
ager of yellow pine sales for the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., was in Chicago last Friday for a 
brief survey of the market situation. While 
here he made arrangements for the Charles 
L. Baxter Lumber Co. to handle Kirby sales 
to retail yards in this territory. The A. E. 
3oatright Lumber Co. will continue, how- 
ever, as in the past to care for the sale of 
Kirby railroad and car material. 


J. Edward Downes, of the Downes Lumber 
Co., Boston, is being congratulated by his many 
friends in the trade upon the splendid record 
made by his son, Thomas Downes, who was a 
member of the 1934 graduating class of Har- 
vard University and who received his degree 


— 


cum Jaude. Since his graduation, young Mr. 
Downes has entered the business with his father. 
The Downes Lumber Co. is one of the leading 
retail lumber dealers in the Boston area. 


The vacation season has caused several] 
Buffalo, N. Y., lumbermen to be absent from 
the city during the past month. William 
P. Miller, of the Yeager Lumber Co., is at 
Carrying Place, Ont. R. E. Fairchild, of 
Mixer & Co., has been at Conesus Lake for 
two weeks. Elliott J. Vetter, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Co., is at Port Washington, 
Long Island, for ten days. L. J. Lewis, of 
Palburn (Inc.), is at his camp at Honey 
Harbor, Ont. 


In an interview had this week by an Amrr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN representative with Carroll 
H. Sudler, Federal Housing Director for the 
Northern District of Illinois, 134 North La Salle 
St., Chicago, Mr. Sudler strongly emphasized 
the importance of selecting, for places on the 
committee, men and women of the highest stand- 
ing and greatest influence in the community. 
Thus the committee and its work will command 
the attention and respect of the community and 
the more readily achieve its purposes. In select- 
ing the personnel of this committee, no selfish 
or political considerations should avail, said 
Mr. Sudler. 


A. H. Ruth, well known Chicago hard- 
wood wholesaler, is a mighty golfer, in the 
minds of two .caddies anyhow. Al was out 
on the links Sunday with Mrs. Ruth, and 
on a certain short hole he made a beautiful 
shot—into the sand trap. “Now once be- 
fore, playing this same hole,” he told the 
caddies, “I hit into this same trap and with 
my trusty niblick I took one shot and holed 
the ball from the trap.” So he took the same 
niblick, stood in about the same way, chewed 
viciously on the cigar in the same way, and 
hit the—no, not the same ball but one like 
it— and hit the ball up onto the green. And 
it rolled gently but firmly into the hole. 
Moral: Call your shots. 


——_—————— 


Housing Experts to Tour Chicago 


A five-day conference of foreign housing 
experts and members of the Metropolitan 
Housing Council will be held in Chicago 
from Sept. 6 to 10, and a feature of it will 
be a three-day tour of Chicago, which is 
being arranged by John R. Fugard, widely 
known architect who is chairman of the 
council. 

The three foreign experts—Sir Raymond 
Unwin and Miss A. J. Samuels, of Great 
Britain, and Ernest Kahn, of Germany— 
with Henry Wright, of New York, and Ern- 
est J. Bohn, of Cleveland, eminent Amer- 
ican authorities, are making a tour of thirty- 
six American cities, under the sponsorship 
of the National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials; Charles Ascher, of the association, 
is managing the tour. 

In Chicago the purpose of the tour will 
be not only to acquaint the visitors with 
the progress of housing activities in this 
metropolitan area but also to seek their ad- 
vice in making plans for future efforts. 
There will be no lack of activities and op- 
portunities for them to see, for Chicago’s 
housing plans have been united, already a 
demonstration site for rehabilitation work 
has been selected on the South Side and 
much progress has been made in obtaining 
the necessary co-operation of owners, the 
housing council has demolished 40 houses 
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since June 1, 22 are in the process of wreck- 
ing, and 53 more are under contract await- 
ing the wreckers, In addition, the city al- 
ready has instituted condemnation and 
ouster proceedings against the owners of 
two decrepit buildings—the beginning of 89 
such actions. These two buildings have 
neither water, sewage pipes nor plumbing, 
and none of the fifty-one tenants pays any 
rent. One, known as “The House of Hor- 
rors,” has had a fatal shooting and is the 
headquarters for dope addicts, the city’s in- 
vestigation revealed. 





Sees Real Estate "On the Up" 


Sureveport, La., Aug. 26.—‘“A definite de- 
mand exists for small, well-built houses,” said 
A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co. and former president of the South- 
ern Pine Association, in discussing the local 
real estate and building markets here recently. 
Mr. Peavy. who heads four large lumber com- 
panies, said that he considers real estate the 
fundamental basis of all wealth. Explaining 
that numerous factors brighten the immediate 
business outlook, Mr. Peavy said in part: 

Lot sales have shown 
an encouraging 
increase in Shreveport 





within recent weeks. 
There are more house 
sales. Increases have 
been shown in lumber 
sales. The best local 
conditions within four 





A. J. PEAVY, 

Shreveport, La.; 

Sees Market for 
Good Homes 








years now prevail. 
From a chaotic real 
estate market we have 
shifted to a fairly ac- 
tive market. A defi- 
nite demand exists 
for small, well-built 
houses. One of the re- 
tarding factors during 
the past few years has 
been the distrust brought about in the build- 
ing field by the cheap construction which 
flourished in boom days. The man of modest 
means, whether prospective buyer or tenant, 





is giving closer attention to the quality of 
the home he considers buying or renting. 
And it is a fact that small houses are being 


better built today, with the result that the 
small-salaried man is getting more for his 
money than he has ever received before. 
Marked improvement, according to Mr. 
Peavy, has been shown in the lumber industry 
since the new cost price list was put in effect 
and the reduction of approximately 10 percent 
in the price of lumber and other building ma- 





Thousands of Illinois industrial workers, to- 
gether with their foremen and employers, are 
working together in a well-planned safety con- 
test being conducted from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31 by 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chi- 


cago, President James S. Kemper has an- 
nounced. 
The contest, which is open to all L-M-C 


workmen’s compensation policyholders in the 
State, will be based on the frequency of lost- 
time accidents per 1,000,000 man-hours worked, 
and for this purpose a lost-time accident is de- 
fined as “any personal injury arising out of 
and in the course of employment which causes 
death, permanent injury (such as loss of finger 
etc.), or loss of time beyond the day or shift 
during which the accident occurred.” 

So that it may be fair and give every entrant 
a chance at one of the awards, the plants will 
be grouped according to relative hazards of 
their work and the average number of em- 
ployees. In case of tie this will be decided by 
lurther study of the monthly reports, taking 
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into consideration the severity of accidents (in 
hours lost during the month). 

Mr. Kemper explained, in making his an- 
nouncement, that it is recognized that no real 
progress in safety can be made without the 
active co-operation of both the heads of com- 
panies and their lowliest employees, and all in 
between. This contest is designed to bring 
about that co-operative effort which will de- 
crease human suffering and loss of life. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Many Came and Some Bought 


Not since the balmy summer of 1929 (before 
“depression” became a household word like 
“bootlegger” and “halitosis”) have so many 
furniture buyers attended a market at the 
American Furniture Mart in Chicago as came 
for the 1934 World’s Fair Market. During the 
three weeks ended July 14 there were 6,307 buy- 
ers registered, as compared with 4,426 last win- 
ter, 6,205 last summer, and 3,338 in the sum- 
mer of 1932, the all-time low. In the 1929 
summer market the registration was 6,349. In 
each case the figure used is the unofficial total 
compiled just after the close of the respective 
markets. Lawrence H. Whiting, president of 
the Mart, believes that this summer’s attendance 
may have set a new record for representation, 
for there were many more retailers in business 
in 1929 than now. It is interesting to note that 
the first buyer to register was a lumberman, 
W. S. Dickason of the Dickason-Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., Tulsa, Okla., which operates a big fur- 
niture store in addition to its lumber business. 

During the early part of the market buying 
was slowed considerably by the uncertain price 
situation and by local conditions such as strikes 
and drought damage, but during the third week 
buying picked up, and on the whole the volume 
of orders written was regarded as satisfactory. 

The Mart’s board of governors, meeting dur- 
ing the show, decided that the winter market 
will be held Jan. 7-19, departing from the usual 
custom of opening Jan. 2 so as to permit ex- 
hibitors and employees and even the distant 
buyers to enjoy the holidays at home and also 
attend the opening day of the market. It will 
be also a return to the customary two-week 
market period. There will be no market, either 
official or unofficial, during November, the 
board unanimously decided. 





Spanning the Miles and Years 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Aug. 25.—To those who 
know Frederick C. Talbot, both the romantic 
lumber history of the Pacific Northwest and 
the marvelous improvements in transportation 
in recent decades were reflected in a recent 
brief announcement that the manager of the 
Puget Mill Co. early in September will fly to 
East Machias, Me., to participate in an “old 
home town” celebration. 

For Mr. Talbot is the flying grandson of 
Captain W. C. Talbot, who in 1853 sailed from 
Maine in the four-master Julius Pringle, ’round 
the Horn and up the coast of two continents 
to Puget Sound, where he finally dropped 
anchor in Port Discovery Bay. The intrepid 
captain consumed five months on that trip, and 
now, only eighty-one years later, his grandson 
in his four-passenger cabin monoplane can make 
the return trip, straight across country, in forty 
hours. 

During these same fourscore years great 
cities have grown where there was wilderness, 
and the firms Captain Talbot founded became 
gigantic business concerns. Much of Seattle’s 
industrial growth was linked to the establish- 
ment of the Puget Mill Co., the Puget Sound 
Commercial Co., and Pope & Talbot. Captain 
Talbot and associates purchased timberland 
close to the then small but growing cities, and 
now the Puget Mill Co. is the largest land 
holder in the area and is in the real estate busi- 
ness as well as being identified with lumber, 
paper, shipping and other industrial and finan- 
cial activities. 

Frederick C. Talbot, who was trained in lum- 
ber camp and sawmill, and has served as sales- 
manager of his company’s real estate depart- 
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DENNING 
PORTABLE 
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Will be needed 
more than ever this 
year, on account of 
dry pastures, little 
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bugs. Distressed 
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ment, now is a director of the Puget Mill Co. 
and its manager. He is vice president of the 
McCormick Steamship Co. and of the Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Co., and a director of 
Pope & Talbot, of San Francisco, of the Gen- 
eral Insurance Co., Seattle, and of the Seattle 
Metropolitan Building Co. 





Lumberman on Adjustment Board 


Sureveport, La., Aug. 27.—John S. Welsh, 
secretary of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
is the representative of the employers on 
the NRA Adjustment Board for northern 
Louisiana. Selection of the employers’ rep- 
resentative was made by the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce, at the request of 
NRA officials, and the Central Trades & 
Labor Council selected labor’s representa- 
tive, who is John Howat, business manager 
of the carpenters’ union of Shreveport. 
After some weeks of consideration Mr. 
Welsh and Mr. Howat selected Sam W. 
Mason, a local mason, to be the third mem- 
ber of the board, and its chairman. 

—_—_—_——_—__—_—_——- 


Transferred to Sales Office 


Loneview, Wasu., Aug. 25.—A. W. Clapp, 
Jr., who for the last five years has been identi- 
fied with the manufacturing activtities of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. here, has been trans- 
ferred to Detroit, Mich., where he will be iden- 
tified with Weyerhaeuser sales interests. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clapp left here this week for Detroit, 
where Mr. Clapp will take up his new duties. 


Why the Band Turned Out 


Port OrcHARD, WASH., Aug. 25.—The Port 
Orchard band and the Port Orchard fire de- 
partment turned out en masse to welcome 
Charles Grieve home Monday night. It wasn’t 
entirely because Charlie has been engaged in 
the lumber business here for the past eighteen 
years, nor because he is mayor of Port Orchard. 
A good deal of it had to do with the fact that 
he was just married. He had gone to San 
Francisco ostensibly on a vacation trip. And 
while there, he was married to Miss Honey 
Voss of Honolulu on August 10. So the band 
and the fire department held a big parade when 
Charlie and his bride returned home. An in- 
formal reception was held immediately follow- 
ing. Charlie has served Port Orchard as mayor 
for three terms. 





Lumbermen's National Open" Golf 
Tournament Plans 


CINCINNATI, OHIo, Aug. 27.—More than a 
hundred lumbermen golfers—in all degrees of 
excellence at the game—are expected to fore- 
gather at Cincinnati from all parts of this coun- 
try and a few other countries Sept. 26, and 
bright and early in the morning to swarm out 
upon the links at the Kenwood Country Club 
for the top-notch lumber golf event of 1934. 
For it will be the day preceding the annual con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, and the fifteenth annual tournament 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
(in itself something worth talking about) this 
year will blossom out into a national and in- 
ternational event. Already invitations have been 
sent to lumbermen in England, Cuba and the 
Philippines, and about Sept. 1 other invitations 
will be mailed to lumbermen in the United 
States and Canada. 

J. C. West, whose address is 1203 American 
3uilding, is chairman of the committee arrang- 
ing the tournament, and his announcement 
makes it clear that the occasion has been care- 
fully planned, down to small details. There 
will be a large number of prizes, and the com- 
petition will be keen and exciting, for among 
the nation’s lumbermen are some really good 
golfers and this course is the scene of the 1933 
National Amateur — fairways and greens that 
are beautiful and challenging. In addition to 
the prizes for being unusually good—or unusu- 
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ally poor—at golf, a special prize will be 
awarded the player who comes from the most 
distant point in the United States to the tour- 
nament. These of course will be awarded at the 
big banquet at the club house in the evening, 
where will be a rousing good time for those 
who play golf and those who only kibitz. 

Because of the need for providing ample 
transportation for all—from the Netherland- 
Plaza and other hotels—Mr. West is asking for 
early reservations from all who expect to at- 
tend. It is suggested that anyone interested 
who does not receive one of the invitations and 
program of events and plans within a reason- 
able time—say by Sept. 8 or 10—should 
promptly write Mr. West for information. 

Judging by advance indications, there seems 
to be every reason to expect an exciting and 
happy occasion. 








Named Dean of Forestry School 


Moscow, Ipano, Aug. 27.—Dr. Richard E. 
McArdle, formerly chief of the silviculture sec- 
tion at the Pacific Northwest Forest Experi- 
ment Station at Portland, Ore., has been named 
dean of the school of forestry at the University 
of Idaho to succeed the late Dr. Francis Garner 
Miller, it has been announced by President 
M. G. Neale. 

Dr. McArdle, a Kentuckian, in 1923 gradu- 
ated in forestry from the University of Michi- 
gan and then, after several years with the U. S. 
Forest Service as a specialist in forest mensura- 
tion, he returned for graduate work and was 
granted his doctor’s degree in 1930. Since that 
time he has been at the Portland forest experi- 
ment station, in charge of forest fire research 
and as head of the section of forest manage- 
ment. He has traveled extensively in the for- 
est regions of this country and is the author 
of numerous technical articles and reports on 
forestry subjects. He saw service in the army 
during the World War. 





Poster Tells Interesting Facts 
About Trees 


York, Pa., Aug. 27.—A beautifully illustrated 
poster, “The Oldest Living Giants in the 
World,” which briefly states a large number 
of interesting facts about trees, has been pub- 
lished by the A. B. Farquhar Co. (Ltd.), saw- 
mill and machinery manufacturer here, and 
copies have been sent to many lumbermen 
throughout the country, and to numerous uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Pictured on the poster are several large 
sequoia trees, and the text besides commenting 
upon the great age of these trees, lists some of 
the many articles that are made from various 
well known species of trees. Habits and pecu- 
liarities of trees, and the value of trees as a 
crop, also are described. 

The company announces that it will send a 
copy of the poster, free, to any AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN reader who asks for it. 


Carves Wooden Fans, Then Gives 
Them Away 


PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 25.—Chris Christen- 
sen, who is stationed at a C.C.C. camp at 
Detroit, Ore., came into Portland the other 
day and brought with him a small trunk 
full of wooden fans—some hardly larger 
than a silver dollar and one 18 inches wide 
when spread. To the amazement of those 
he met he was not trying to sell the fans, 
but was giving them away to anyone that 
wanted one. 

“It is a pastime with me, and not for 
profit,” he explained, “and if the gift of a 
fan will make a person happy, that’s all 
right with me. I like to make people 
happy.” With a thin knife he cuts the 
white pine and other native woods, and if in 
addition to the design of the fan the wood 
itself is mottled or sap-stained, the effect is 
most striking. 

Mr. Christensen is no novice in the woods, 
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nor in woodcraft. He says he at one tig, 
was holding an important position with the |) 
Mudbay Logging Co., at Olympia, Wash § 
and that after that for a long period he wa; 
superintendent of construction for the 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co. in the Colum. 
bia River district, engaged in the bridge 
construction department. 


Ox Yoke, Unearthed, Recalls 
Old Logging Days 

PortLAND, Ore., Aug. 27.—A _ logger’s ox 
yoke, buried four feet underground, neg 
Rainier, in a region from which the timber 
long since has been cut off, was unearthed re. 
cently by Jack Goodman, of Houlton, while he 
was excavating. George Perry, member of a 
pioneer Houlton family, recalls that logging was 
done in the district as late as 1890, but it was 
slow as compared with modern methods. 

Rough lumber, the only kind then manufac. 
tured, was cut from the logs with an up-and- 
down saw, similar to a drag saw. The aver. 
age mill’s capacity was from 1,000 to 1,500 fee 
a day—quite a contrast to the 250,000 feet a 
day which the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co.’s mill at nearby St. Helens is now cutting, 
In those days the rough lumber which these (by 
modern standards) small mills cut sold at $150 
a thousand, delivered at Scappoose Bay, where 
it was loaded on vessels which carried it 
“around the Horn” to the Atlantic coast. 

The price was $150, and the sturdy ox team 
loggers—among them were Jim Muckle, Herb 
Howard, Charles Briggs, Lon Smith, Nick Brin 
and Sam Miles—probably would have fallen 
into the Columbia River (or knocked somebody 
else in) if it had been suggested that they ask 
a committee for the privilege of a differential 
so they could get less money for their lumber 
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Most DOMESTIC ANIMALS are as dependent 
upon man as man is upon them, but honeybees, 
declares a bulletin of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, are as wild as ever. 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill 
sales _were reported to 
Association by members 


prices on actual 
the Western Pine 
during the period 


Aug. 1 to 15, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8” 6 /4x8" 
SELECTs, S2 or 4S— _ 1x8” be 4 bg 4 
C Select RL...... $40.73 $46.08 $47.81 
D Select RL...... 36.70 47.58 ial 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No.2 & 
(BS Sa eee eee $29.44 $22.66 
aia: Mk eh Why Aces Baer iaec i's. wiraltee'scaer aa 29.20 22.50 
CoMMONS. S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
x8” Sed ih a atcaer a ser soba $20.26 $18.68 
le ae eee 25.02 19.55 
ee. lL eee 13.71 
Sugar Pine 
1x8” 5 /4x8” 6/4x8” 


SELEcTs, S2 or 4S—& wdr. & wadr. & war. 


EE, TAdd. cescce $64.33 $60.82 $62.75 
© Merect Ris. ...++ 50.83 55.40 50.46 
D Select RL...... 49.00 46.57 47.50 
Snop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
eee $35.57 $27.26 $20.05 
, Ee 34.62 27.50 19.75 
a a re 46.26 29.92 21.00 
Idaho White Pine 5&6 /4x8" 

SELECTS, S2 or S4S— 1x8” & wdr 
FOS eee ere $43.56 $67.91 
Be CD NEES 66.65 ones bios « 39.97 51.67 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
al REE EAS $32.16 $24.80 $19.31 
ES is nile ita ed 60. 35.00 22.34 
ee: Saas a cdacindodoe nce 14.57 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

ee US —=E ee eae $19.26 
Bee: 2 Re BOO ak kes sciwerccecs 17.92 
No. 3 Common S2 or 4S 1x8” RL....... 17.12 
Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr. 4” RL........ 31.49 








MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Aug. 25: 

First Second Third 


og gl re $67.67 $55.53 $43.15 


Septem 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 























change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Aug. 8-15, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 
to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
west —— — iat West East pA ng Bost pA ng mont pA nag pox 
Side side ide ide Side Side ide Side ide ide ide ide 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Standard Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleat 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” Lengths Standard Lengths Dimension ind Dimension 
. ” x ” 
1x3” rift— No. 117 %x4&6"— CS  —— 16.20 15.41! 2x4” 

, “Yr ‘ spec c .32) : , 12 & 14’.. 20.50 20. 
Raebettcr 50.28 49.25 B&better.. 32.13 931.00 Benetter..*35.60 35.00) ~° — oS i .. Be ee. 21:30 22.08 
Longleaf. . *65.00| ; R h Finish 10-20’ No. 2 Shiplap and 2x6” 2x6” 

No. 1— Assorted patterns en ne Bourds, Std. Lgth. |12 & 14’.. 17.67 16.70/12 & 14’.. 18.50 18.30 
Shortleaf.. 39.28 40.25'B&better.. 32.98 32.82 | B&better— Shortl’f— 16” weeeees 17.88 17.4116’ ....... 18.67 18.72 
Longleaf.. 42.00 42.00No1....° 31.75 31.11/Inch thick— ” x8" 2x8” 

| eee 28.41 27.50 lan gr og) 1X8" esse 19.20 17.92/12 & 14’.. 18.38 17.55|°* 

1x3” flat Surface’ Winteh, [2° °°°°°** 34.98 35.00 1x10” .... 19.79 19.11/46 |. 7. 19°31 18:83\12 & 14’.. 18.67 21.25 
sg A tal —- Ge teeeees Hat: ey 1x12” .... 22.91 21.34)o,19° "°° on ene #3050 24:00 
B&better.. 34.61 34.44 Benetter 1x5&10” .. 42.00 43.00! Lonel’ f— 12 & 14’.. 18.28 18.13) 2x10” 

i ee 30.93 31.58 Inch thick— peal = Bane ~~ ne *20.00 19.47'16’ ....... 19.70 20.05:12 & 14’.. 19.00 19.50 
" 22.24 20.73 lees : 1x10” *19.73 2x12” |16’ . 

No. 3 cece S66 “0.03 gn 38.65 38.00 5&6/4 thick— x — . OT nn a I ea ew, 21.00 21.00 
1x4” rift— ee fo 40.35 38.84 4-8” ...... 50.63 50.00|1x12” eoee 26.60,12 14’... 19.11 18.75) 9x49" 

R&better Randi: 0:16 39:13 5&10” 54.94 56.00 BO seneees 20.05 18.83/12 @ 14’.. 21.50 20.06 
Shortleaf.. 48.95 48.50 155410” |" 47:03 45.83 12” ...... 63.63 54.00 No. 1 Shortleat nL 22°80 217° 
Longmen’... ..:. Bb aer 797 57.25 eg era Dimension No. 1 Longleat 

i — ree ic =9 3 a , 

ee ces - 38.00 ; |5&6/4 thick— 10-20’ 12 & 14’.. 23.94 24.08 m Tanto, 3 & Under, 
a -aelCU 18 6 8"... SEO CE 16’ 24.90 25.04| 2x4 o. 1 

—— o a0 00 $7 00 5&10” 59.23 58.97 pepetier, 2m ais ad se eeee " a. 12, & 14’.. 25.00 25.00 Longleaf— 

1x4” flat 12 67.66 67.33 Gas"... 46.70 46.64/12 & 14’.. 22.77 22.56loxen : 6-00) 3x4 & 4x4” 25.50 25.00 

erain— c— |1x5&10” .. 48.28 48.75/16’ ....... 23.76 23.43|79 @ 14’.. 23.50 23.50' 2X&—8x8”". 24.08 24.00 
B&better.. 35.50 35.06 one” , © Geka 882 ER SOCEM LO ¢ ccne SSE06 
36 ee 31.06 311 »' Inch thick— , | 2x8 Saks kine 24.50 *24.50 5x10-10x10' 31.00 itt 
Be. 3 -.-.- ‘van unas ay ctc tees 33.58 33.18| No. 1 Feneing, 10-20’ |12 & 14’.. 23.61 23.50/2x8" ~ ap | 3&4x12” ..*41.00 *45.00 
wwe ¥ ; ° ae Het ee SS 29.60 29.11) Ae 24.13 24.00 12) & 14 ates 27-28 5x12-12x12” .... *43.67 

Coen, rr, 1x5&10" .. 39.21 37.63 1X6" ..... 31.51 31.12] 2x10” 2x10” pace : 5.5 Shortleaf— 

eng Ss on r+ P ' PaaS Te . . “y : 
%x4"— oh eee e ee 51.50 50.66 | No. 1 Shiplap and 7. niealghing: yt + F cescece 26.50 26.50/3x4 & 4x4” 21.71 21.66 
B&better.. 25.72 26.00 ~ Boards, 10-20’ | eee 25.43 25.63/14 ....... 27.00 27.00) 4x6—8x8”. 20.78 20.45 
? *93.00 *23.00 Plaster Lath id - ae 27.25 27.50! 3&4x10 -. 25.08 26.60 
eel a ee | 8ex1 46", 4° 1x8” ..... 30.65 30.63/2x12" : 2x12” 5x10-10x10” 25.00 24.00 
B&better.. 26.36 25.88 No.1..... 3.24 3.17 1x5&10” .. 33.14 33.83'12 & 14’.. 26.66 27.50/12 & 14’.. 30.08 3&4x12” .. 30.54 28.00 
ED waves 22.99 22.91 No.2..... 2.46 2.33 1x12” .... 43.62 43.58 16” ....... 28.49 34.50/16" ........ 33.88 .|5x12-12x12” 30.73 32.00 
Followigg are carlot quotations, Memphis : 
Following are average sales prices, these | basis, on oak flooring: Senttlo, Wash. Aus. 25-—Prices for red 


f. 0. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine 

mills during the week ended Aug. 25: 

Flooring 
- 1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ...... $50.00 $49.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better ...... 36.00 35.00 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, }4}x4”...... $32.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 34.00 
eee Se. FO ee MI ov noes 0% dco ncne 23.00 
Firish, S48, B&better 
ee i etiid. wet acai Maida awd $40.00 
ara al sea cha ta orig ctrl iain gle ee One aaa 41.00 
ET rca ial's, a acs aie aes ins & are Bh ea aia se 46.00 
BO sad “chara koe Peace Mites adeno aan eS 62.00 
Casing & Base 
RI OU oi a oscar atecu tigre le a dulie ch eiacavice $46.00 
eee eee 49.00 
EL  nrxk kab wl al ce bie ede wna ae 47.00 
Moldings Discount 
ne NE cairn xine Belek Wiles oacas 56%, 
ge RO ne 50% 
No. 1 Fencing and Boards 
ee sere ee ae ee $31.00 
I coc cr uc gvacidanas a ae ala a eh ae eevee 30.00 
Se UE stack ction wamhwndedeankoun« ate 43.00 
Dimension 84S 
ee et ME eee re er $25.00 
Po! ee 26.00 
2 ik ert heen gt 23.50 
ee Ge koa cla cee oe we he we nee 25.50 
MNES 5 ia hc co: er orc Sets a eee 28.50 
tk at)! Sr ae 20.50 
ee” See pieses ans 18.00 
Lath 

FO i, I oes arareipmiaunernrsie> erelereed $ 3.25 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 28.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


— Factory stock— 
utd $55.00 aon 22.00 
 gbereencsr -— ae $73.00 
Se hha  Seweiapent ets 27.50 
Me: $42.50@ 44.50 8/4 1... 2222 30.00 
"° Geisheengeosdete 31.50 
Bevel siding— _— Teale 34.00 
%x6” Flat gr. 24.00 Lath .......... 4.00 


%x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 


3x24” }3x11 ” 3x2” %x1%” 

Clr. qtd. wht...$102.00 $84.00 $70.00 $54.00 

Clr. qtd. red.... 86.00 75.00 60.00 54.00 

Sel. qtd. wht... 71.00 64.00 48.00 46.00 

Sel. qtd. red.... 65.00 58.00 48.00 46.00 

Clr. pln. wht... 71.00 62.00 55.00 47.00 

Clr. pln. red... 68.00 60.00 48.00 47.00 

Sel. pln. wht.... 65.00 52.00 47.00 39.00 

Sel. pln. red.... 65.00 52.00 46.00 40.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 50.00 43.00 35.00 34.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 50.00 43.00 34.50 34.00 

No. 3 COM... 23.00 21.00 18.00 18.00 
1%4x2” %x1%” x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht....$ 80.00 $80.00 $90.00 

Clr. qtd. red.... 74.00 74.00 80.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 62.00 60.00 65.00 ° 

Sel. gtd. red.... 62.00 60.00 64.00 

Clr. pln. wht... 66.00 65.00 71.00 

Clr. pin. red... 65.00 65.00 67.00 

Sel. pln. wht... 63.00 61.00 65.00 

Sel. pln. red.... 62.00 61.00 58.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 42.00 42.00 41.50 

No. 1 com. red. 42.00 42.00 41.00 we 

No. 2 com...... 22.00 22.00 19.00 * 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: for }%-inch stock, $9; 
for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $6; 
for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 25.—The following re- 
vised minimum prices on red cedar shingles, 





per square f. o. b. mill, become effective 
July 20: 
To THE TRADE— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Mt. cadencenees «oases $2.55 $2.01 $1.67 
-n.. ) =a 2.69 2.01 1.42 
Se «G8 DOE GOP. 06s 3.18 2.01 1.57 
BO” COPED. b6e0 ec wes 2.79 2.12 1.52 
Dimensions— 

es. 2 rrr 2.94 2.40 

. (6"-5/2%"-18) . 3.18 
To WHOLESALERS (Less discount)— 
Se ackennk caw e eon oe 85 1.8 1.51 
. ere 47 1.83 1.20 
ae. €G Be, OO). .52.> 2.88 1.76 1.32 
| er 2.57 1.93 1.34 
Dimensions— 

Ty SD rrr 2.74 2.24 

(6"-5/24%4"-18) ..... 2.96 


Mixed Cars—Add 15 cents per square where 
shingles are shipped in mixed cars—except 
when mixed with cedar lumber. 

Kiln Dried Shipments by Water—For kiln 
dried shingles shipped by vessel, add 15 
cents a square for 16- and 18-inch; and 20 





cents a square for 24-inch. 





cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 

Clear — — 

I oi sii eae mann $20.50 $18.50 $16.00 
DOME @aeeceeenn wee 24.50 20.50 18.00 
DOG  aecuaneuee ners 25.50 23.50 19.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding %4-inch 
RNIN, cw. d deka eee sear e ae alam ae ee a $35.00 
I kei dw aignnsieidow ace e ane a ei kung aoe 45.00 
SRoNOM ésccvecnesas 1 ean pa ech ea Oe eRe a 57.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 

$28 or S48 

or Rough 

RN ea Ea ret he eer ere ea ena $37.00 
RT iain. uae 's bb en lo ns ok a once dies om 37.00 
SG fo Satine ace irae gs 8, ba ro pe BT ere 47.00 
NR serie ia a tok la gin ee te nts Gaga at whe wii 67.00 
IN oi oe Gi oi atc Sk sox wid hela Oe A aT 72.00 
Rca gavel ar aad Wit Sing git ainda arated eae 77.00 
NDI actin ow aesaig Wii, wils ee kinase bowie tale 82.00 
SE we bons canes cd4ud4eenen kee eiewe 87.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ 

OE “GOGCELEREKKiwdEE SHS AW Eb SO AaEOC RGD $22.00 
SE. Kase cmvca cee esSaea seesaw eee 25.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


A OS ee 63%, 

pe Re Be eer eee ee 58%, 
Series 7000— 

pe OE 63%, 

ee SO rer eee eT Te 58%, 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 


SPT, Winks are wn diccie ares bbe y Mine e ete ee Mee — 
BE Nise nee e ee ew ce ee new ineed pee sicked ‘ 
PE” aiiecGcs asd viaes sees eeeteamse pokeee -52 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Aug. 25.—Average prices of logs: 
Fir: No. 1, $20-17; No. 2, $18-13; No. 3, 
$11-9; Peelers, $24. 
Beads Shingle logs, $10; 


6. 
Hemlock: Nos, 2 and 3, $8-9. Export, $12. 


lumber logs, 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 28.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Yellow Fir: No. 1, $17; No. 2, $13; No. 3, $9. 

Red Fir: $13. 

a1 gh Shingle logs, $12-13, 


8-19. 

Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $9@10. 
$ Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 3, 
10-9. 


lumber logs, 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Best Outlets for Southern Pine Are Cotton States 
Yards and Federal Projects 


Southern pine production is about a third less than last 
year’s, and orders have recently shown some pick-up, to about 
25 percent more than the actual cut, these coming principally 
from the South—largely from cotton sections or originating 
in Federal projects, such as river work or subsistence home- 
steads. There has also been a larger movement into the North 
Atlantic section during the stoppage of the West Coast move- 
ment. Little business is coming from the drouth-hit middle 
West or North. Railroads have been doing some buying, but 
there is little other industrial business. Competition in export 
markets is getting even stiffer. Crop shortages make box 
demand dull. 





North Carolina pine mills find business slow, because 
retail yard buying reflects the hesitant attitude of con- 
sumers, and box consumption has been reduced by crop 
shortages in the fruit belts of the East. There has been 
an encouraging volume of inquiry for material for Govern— 
ment jobs, but not many actual orders. Stocks are small, 
and production is already curtailed below allotments; it 
will probably be reduced further by the winter rains that 
start normally about this time. Price controversies are 
an unfavorable market factor. 


Fall trade in Arkansas Soft Pine depends to a large 
extent on the outcome of the cotton crop. The larger mills 
report a good call for shed items and wide stock, but most 
of the orders for yard commons, including those for Fed- 
eral projects, are going to the small mills with a price 
differential. Buyers stick close to present needs, and their 
orders are largely for badly mixed cars. 


West Coast Mills Make Inroads on Order Files With 
Buyers More Hesitant 


West Coast production and shipments have been active 
since the ending of the longshoremen’s strike, and rather 
large inroads are being made on files of unfilled orders, 
especially those for coastwise and intercoastal destina- 
tions. Rail orders have been running ahead of shipments 
for over a month, but files are not heavy. There has not 
been much recent reduction in unfilled export orders, prob- 
ably because of higher trans-Pacific rates now being quoted. 
Production is well above its weekly average for this year 
or last; shipments for the two weeks ended Aug. 25 were 
13 percent above it, and orders were 5% percent below it. 

From the rail territory there came a fair volume of mixed 
car orders for retail yards; there was also some railroad 
business, and some orders are coming from Federally 
financed large construction projects. While a stimulus is 
expected from home financing projects, not much volume 
is looked for from farm sections hit by drouth, and retailers 
are doubtful about prospects and hesitant about stocking 
up at present Code prices. 


East coast consumption has been showing a gradual 
pick-up, but its volume is still small. An indication that 
storage stocks will be adequate until new cargoes arrive 
is the reduction in wholesale lists just made effective. For- 
ward buying by distributors is discouraged by controversy 
about maintenance of Code minimums. Some West Coast 
lumbermen fear that they lost a good deal of business to 
eastern and southern woods during the strike. 


There is a fair volume of export business, but much of 
it is going to British Columbia, which made 88 percent of 
the total Northwest export shipments during July, while 


American mills were tied up by the strike. A large part 
of the Japanese business is in logs and piling. South Amer. 
ican business has been improving, but stiff competition 
from Soviet lumber is being reported. 


Western Pines Slow But Fall Modernization Work |s 
Expected to Help Shop Lumber Sales 


Demand for the western pines has been disappointing, 
as fall business from the East and middle West is usually 
good at this season, and its volume has been greatly cur. 
tailed by drouth. California rail trade is declining to nor- 
mal proportions, following the resumption of the water 
movement of Douglas fir. Shook demand is below normal. 
and the building items, including shop and selects and No, 
2 common, are inactive and accumulating. Bookings dur- 
ing the two weeks ended Aug. 25, however, were almost 
10 percent larger than in the same period last year, with 
production about 10 percent smaller than last year’s—yet 
this year’s bookings were around 9 percent below the pro- 
duction. The best business is that originating from Goy- 
ernment construction and forest camp projects. It is hoped 
that the modernization campaign will bring a stimulus to 
fall buying, especially of the higher grades for millwork 
and trim. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Are Slow and Demand for 
Eastern Spruce Is Somewhat Smaller 


Northern pine has been moving rather slowly in the 
Northwest grain States, hard hit by the drouth, for farm 
income has been much curtailed, and shortage of fruit 
and vegetable crops means a smaller demand for containers. 
In the Niagara area also the fall demand for box material 
is much below normal; here yard demand is hesitant be- 
cause of uncertainty about minimum prices, but an early 
pick-up in modernization work is expected. 

Northern hemlock orders have recently been only about 
half the output, and order files are now quite low; but mill 
stocks are a good deal below last year’s level, and produc- 
tion is normally low in the late fall. 


Eastern spruce bookings have been equal to the output 
under the Code, but have shown a recent slight easing off, 
perhaps because of the large shipments of competitive fir 
now on the way from the West Coast. Mill stocks are 
small, and unfilled order files continue well filled. 


Both Domestic and Export Trade in Hardwoods Shows 
Falling Off 


Though southern hardwood output has been not much more 
than half last year’s, demand has slumped to about a third less 
than the cut. Orders for northern hardwood are less than half 
last year’s, but exceed the light production—about one-quarter 
last year’s. The large consuming groups, automobile and fur- 
niture plants, have moderate needs, and are not inclined to 
stock ahead, especially as they fancy the Code price structure 
is weakening, and are reported to be offering lower than mini- 
mums. Similarly export trade is dull because overseas dis- 
tributors claim that American woods can not meet competition 
on present price basis. There is little domestic demand for 
flooring, so rough stock is not moving, but both this item and 
trim should be helped during fall by the modernization cam- 
paign. In the South only, box material is in fair call. Cooper- 
age stock promises to move in much better volume to distil- 
leries and breweries this fall, as some of them had been forced 
to curtail operations during the hot spell. The whole industry 
is on edge as to Code administration and prices. 


Statistics, Pages 50-51 — Market Reports, Page 52-55— Prices, Pages 58-59 
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DR. JOHN W. WATZEK, 78, a founder and 
executive of the Crosset Watzek Gates lum- 
per interests and leading citizen of Daven- 
port, lowa, died suddenly Aug. 25 of a heart 
attack at the Waverly Country Club, Port- 
land, Ore., where he and Mrs. Watzek had 
peen spending the summer. For two years 
ne had not been well, and had suffered several 
other heart attacks, and although his sudden 
death was a shock to his family. and many 
friends it was not unexpected; it came in 
the evening, after an enjoyable day of out- 
door sports, and Mrs, W atzek was at his side. 
Born in Austria in 1856, he came to America 
when 14 and spent several years with a step- 
prother in Philadelphia. He _ studied at 
Hahnemann Medical College and then went 
to the medical school at the University of 
Iowa, Where he obtained his degree. He 
started practice in Sigourney, Iowa, and there 
married Miss Helen Harlan _ in 1885. Shortly 
afterward they moved to Davenport, where 
Dr. Watzek was an exceptionally successful 
medical practitioner; he became the family 
physician of the late Edward S. Crossett, and 
thus began a lifelong friendship and business 
association. When Mr. Crossett formed the 
Fordyce Lumber Co, in 1892 Dr. Watzek took 
an interest, and in 1899 Mr. Crossett, Dr. 


Watzek and C. W. Gates organized the 
Crossett Lumber Co. In 1908 the Jackson 
Lumber Co. was formed and the doctor be- 


came its president, gradually relinquishing 
his medical practice to his nephew, Dr. Ray- 
mond E. Peck. Dr. Watzek then devoted all 
his attention to business, primarily the lum- 
ber business, and besides being president of 
the Jackson company he was treasurer of the 
Fordyce Lumber Co., the Crossett Lumber Co., 
the Crossett Western Co., Crossett Chemical 
Co., Crossett Timber & Development Co., and 


the Ashley, Drew & Northern Railroad Co. 
He also was interested in banking, was for 
many years a director of the Union Savings 


Zank & Trust Co. and for a 
a vice president of it. 


number of years 
He took an active in- 
terest in Davenport community affairs, al- 
though he never held any public office. He 
was a member of the Contemporary Club, was 
active socially, and had traveled extensively. 
Surviving besides Mrs. Watzek are three 
sons—Charles H., of Wauna, Ore., manager 
of the Crossett Western Co., Aubrey R., of 
Portland, assistant manager of the Crossett 
Western Co., and John W. Watzek, jr., who 
is in the Chicago office of Crossett Watzek 
Gates and is a director in and an officer of 
practically all the companies. 


HARRY ELMER MOORE, 68, former Mis- 
souri lumber dealer and an early secretary 
of the Central Missouri Association of Re- 


tail Lumber Dealers, died in a Kansas City 
hospital Aug. 20, of complications induced by 
injuries sustained in a fall last April. After 
several years as an actor, during which he 
won fame for his portrayal of Shakespearean 
roles, he was employed by a Sedalia lumber 
dealer as a salesman. Later he operated a 
yard of his own at Tipton, and then moved 
to Boonville, where he was an owner of the 
yard now operated by the Dascomb-Daniels 
Lumber Co. At Boonville he became asso- 
ciated with the Central Missouri group of 
dealers, and when he was elected secretary, 
about twenty years ago, he won a wide circle 
of friends. He sold out his interest in the 
Boonville yard several vears ago, and since 
had been a member and manager of the Mis- 
souri River Sand & Gravel Co. Always an 
ardent civie booster of Boonville, he was at 
one time president of the Commercial Club, 
and was a director of the Cooper County 
Building & Loan Association. He also was 
active in social and church affairs. His widow 
and two sons survive. 


FLOYD A. DERNIER, 54, owner and mana- 
ger of the Lumbermen’s Service Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif., died July 30 at his home. 
A native of Eaton Rapids, Mich., he was for 
25 years closely identified with the plan book 
service. His present organization was estab- 
lished in Los Angeles in 1919. He and his plan 
service became widely known in the lumber 
trade, and he had many friends in the in- 
dustry. Two sons survive. 


WILLIAM CORKERY, 61, vice president and 
manager of the Donovan-Corkery Lumber 
Lo., Aberdeen, Wash., died Aug. 6 at his home 
in Seattle, after five months’ illness. He had 
been a Grays Harbor logger for thirty years, 
having gome from Wisconsin to that ‘terri- 
tory in the early 1900s. He and his brothers 
operated the East Branch Logging Co. in the 
Humptulips district, and he gained consider- 
able fame as a “splash” logger. before the 
days of long railroad hauls. He also was 
connected with the Hackett-Corkery Co. and 
the Corkery Bros. Logging Co. and other 
logging enterprises before he became a mem- 
her of the Donovan-Corkery company. He 
also was president of the Wishkah Boom Co 


and a director of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, in Seattle. While for the last four 
years his home was in Seattle he spent five 
days a week at Aberdeen, managing the Don- 
ovan-Corkery operations. He is survived by 
his widow, four daughters, and two brothers, 
John and George Corkery, all of Seattle. 


WILLIAM KENTON MARKS, 79, for many 
years in the retail lumber business at Spring- 
field, Ky., died at his home there suddenly 
Aug. 9, of a heart attack. Mr. Marks was 
widely known and well liked, and had a long 
lumber experience. He and his brother, the 
late Reuben Marks, established a planing mill 
and retail lumber yard at Springfield in 1890. 
When the brother died his interest in Marks 
Bros. was purchased by Garland McElroy and 
the business was continued as Marks & Mc- 
E'lroy until 1896, when the late C. A. Green 
purchased the McElroy interest and the firm 
name was Marks & Green until 1912, when 
Mr. Marks’ sons purchased the Green inter- 
est and the company has been since known 
as W. K. Marks & Sons. Some time ago it 
was bought by the Kelly Lumber Co. Sur- 
viving Mr. Marks are his widow and three 
sons, Robert, Perry and N. G. Marks. 


HORACE J. McMULLEN, 45, 
H. J. MeMullen & Co. (Inec.), retail lumber 
and building supply dealer of Fort Worth, 
Tex., died Aug. 19 at a local hospital. Left 
an orphan at an early age Mr. McMullen 
earned his own law education at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, and then in 1910, the year 
he got his degree, he was stricken with tuber- 
culosis and went to El Paso, Tex., to live. 
He was engaged in the real estate business 
there until 1918 when he entered the oil busi- 
ness and moved his offices to Fort Worth 
in 1921. He started the lumber and supply 
business a few years ago. His widow, a 
daughter, son and grandson survive. 


president of 


_O. S. GALBREATH, JR., 60, head of the 
Galbreath Tie & Timber Co., Denver, Colo., 


was drowned near South Fork (where his 
company’s mill is located) Aug. 21 when his 
automobile was carried off a narrow bridge 
by a wall of water coming out of the moun- 
tains that flank the Rio Grande. Twenty-five 
men who had been working nearby stood on 
high ground and threw ropes to attempt a 
rescue, and they managed to save Lester 
Chastain, stockman who was with Mr. Gal- 
breath, but the lumberman’s foot became 
caught under the seat of the machine and 
he perished. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, his parents, and two brothers. 





ALEXANDER WINTHROP POPE, 41, vice 
president and general manager of the Pope 
Lumber Co., West Roxbury. Mass., died Aug. 
26 at a Boston hospital. He was a nephew 
of the late Benjamin Pope, of the Curtis & 
Pope Lumber Co., and started his career with 
that well known firm. He later was asso- 
ciated for a time with the Pope & Cottle Co., 
of Chelsea, organized by his uncle and Ed- 
gar Cottle, who had operated many yards in 
greater Boston and who established the vard 
in West Roxbury. About ten years ago Alex- 
ander Pope took over the management of 
this yard. He is survived by his widow and 
two sons. 


BYRON ROBERT HUFF, 38, 
S. E. Huff & Co., Urbana, IIl., died Aug. 11 
at his home, of heart trouble. He graduated 
from Urbana High School and studied at the 
University of Illinois, and then. after his 
service in the army during the World War, 
he became associated with his father. Spencer 
E. Huff, in the retail lumber business, of 
which he had been manager for several years. 
He took an enthusiastic interest in the busi- 
ness, was an efficient and ingenious merchan- 
diser, and was well known among Urbana 
business men. He is survived by his widow 
and one son, his parents, and three sisters. 


BERTH. 


manager of 


COOK, 75, former secretary of 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for five years, died Aug. 9 at his home 
in Petoskey, Mich., of pneumonia. For a num- 
ber of years he was president of the Har- 
bor Springs Lumber Co., which he organized 
in 1899, and he also founded the Cook, Cur- 
tis & Miller Co., of Grand Marais. When the 
two firms liquidated he retired from the lum- 
ber business. He also was secretary of the 
Thomas Forman Co., lumber and maple floor- 
ing manufacturer, for many years. His wife 
and half-sister survive. 


ALBERT ROBERT MARSH, 37, head of the 
Marsh Lumber Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died 
Aug. 17 at a local hospital where he had been 
a patient for a week. In addition to his 
wholesale lumber business he was a field 
worker for the State Emergency Relief Board. 
He was a member of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard and for seven years had been 
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on the staff of the commanding general of 
the 53rd Field Artillery Brigade, having risen 
from the ranks to second lieutenant. He is 
survived by his parents and an uncle and 
aunt. 


SAMUEL OSCAR MORROW, 79, for many 
years operator of the Morrow Lumber Co. 
in Carthage, Mo., died at his home there 
Aug. 13. He had been in failing health for 
six years, and his son, W. T. Morrow, took 
over the business some years ago. Mr. Mor- 
row entered the retail lumber business in 
Carthage in 1911, when he and the late Rich- 
ard Taaffe bought the Carthage Lumber Co. 
Mr. Morrow subsequently took over the entire 
business. He is survived by his widow and 
three sons. 


J. H. McRAE, 75, owner of the McRae Lum- 
ber Co., Alamogordo, N. M., died at his home 
Aug. 14, of heart trouble. Almost from the 
beginning of Alamogordo Mr. McRae had been 
one of its residents, having gone there from 
Texas. He started as a carpenter and con- 
tractor, and soon established a lumber yard. 
He was a powerful force in the upbuilding of 
the community, and was the town’s first 
mayor, an enterprising and public-spirited 
citizen. His widow, a son and two daughters 
survive. 


STANLEY A. WATSON, president and sec- 
retary of the A. W. & W. M. Watson Co., 
retail lumber firm of Newtown, Pa., died Aug. 
11. He was prominent in community activi- 
ties—past commander of the American Le- 
gion, past master of the Masonic Lodge, 
treasurer of the First Presbyterian Church, 
and a director of the Newtown Building & 
Loan Association. He is survived by his 
widow and two children, and by his mother, 
a brother and two sisters. 





HENRY C. ECKENROTH, 66, president of 
S. F. Eckenroth & Son (Inc.), New York City, 
was found dead at his Brooklyn home Aug. 6, 
by his son; he had been under a physician’s 
care for a year. Mr. Eckenroth’s father 
founded the firm more than a hundred years 
ago. Besides his son Francis, Mr. Eckenroth 
is survived by his widow and four daughters. 


D. R. STEWART, manager of the South- 
west Lumber Co., of Carrizozo and Alamo- 
gordo, N. M., died Aug. 18 at a Carrizozo hos- 
pital. He was widely known in the lumber 
industrv in the Southwest, and had many 
friends. His widow, a son and a daughter 
survive. 


E. C. HOAGLAND, 58, sawmill operator at 
Hightower, Tex., for fifteen years, died at 
his home Aug. 1 after two weeks’ illness. He 








is survived by his widow, two sons, one 
daughter, and two brothers. 
M. M. NELMS, 35, manager of the J. L. 


Nelms Lumber Co., Campti, La., was drowned 
in Black Lake, Aug. 16, when a boat in which 
three couples were passengers capsized. The 
others swam ashore. 





PAUL BRANSON, 54, operator of a sawmill 
at Washburn, Tenn., for many years, died 
suddenly at his home Aug. 4, of a heart at- 
tack. His widow, two sons and two sisters 
survive. 

CHARLES LYNCH, 68, vice president of the 
Patten-Blinn Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
died Aug. 11 at his home. He had been asso- 
ciated with the company for forty-five years. 





STANLEY WILSON, manager of the Pres- 
cott Lumber Co., Prescott, Ark., died Aug. 3. 
He is survived by his widow and two daugh- 
ters and his father and two brothers. 


FRED LONG,. 58, retail lumber dealer— of 
Liberty Hill, Tenn., died July 25 at a hospital 
in Knoxville. 





. e . 
Moves Mill to Timber in 
. . 
Upper Michigan 

MARSHFIELD, Wis., Aug. 27.—The R. Con- 
nor Co., of this city, has announced plans for 
removal of its Stratford sawmill, idle since 
June, 1933, to Connorville, name of the town to 
be built around the mill. It is located in the 
upper Michigan peninsula near Ironwood, and 
will be in operation about the first of the vear. 
The move is being made in order to be nearer 
the firm’s timber lands. Railroad facilities will 
be furnished by the Chicago & Northwestern 
and the Duluth & South Shore railroads, which 
cross at Connorville. When first erected about 
40 vears ago, the Stratford mill was in the heart 
of a vast virgin forest. Its capacity was 50,000 
feet a day, and production for a single year 
often ran as high as 12 to 15 million feet of 
lumber. The Connors also operate mills at 
Saxon and Ironwood, and the former will be 
discontinued when the Connorville plant is put 
into operation. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Warrior—J. M. Steverson, owner of 
Warrior Lumber Yard, has closed out the stock 
and Rogers Bros. will operate the plant part time. 


COLORADO. La Junta—R. W. English Lumber 


Co. purchased by Trail Lumber Co., a new corpo- 
ration. 

ILLINOIS Lake Forest—Raymond Bairstow, 
who has been vice president of M. H. Hussey & 


Co., and M. A. Hanna & Co. of Cleveland pur- 
chased the Hussey interests of M. H. Hussey & 
Co. here and the company will continue to operate 
under the same name. Mr. Bairstow, president of 


the new company, also becomes president of the 
M. H. Hussey Corporation, Waukegan, IIl., but the 
two concerns will operate independently. John E. 


Hussey, the outgoing president of both concerns, 
and present owner of the Gurnee Lumber Co. and 
the Borst Coal Co. of Rondout, will continue in the 
coal business in Lake Forest, operating from these 
yards. 
IOWA 
chased by 
ated on a 
KANSAS 


Co. 
will be 


Lumber 
and 


Waterloo—Schubert 
Wood Products Co 
eash and carry basis. 

Solomon Rapids — Johnson-Thierolf 
Lumber Co. sold to Hardman Lumber Co. and 
Midwest Lumber Co. and the lumber will be dis- 
tributed to the various yards of those companies 
in this section. 

KENTUCKY Cynthiana — Cynthiana Planing 
Mill George McNess sold interest to Clarence K 
Batson: E. E. Clarke will remain as a partner. 

Mt. Sterling—F. D. Richardson Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by McCormick Lumber Co. and stocks will 


pur- 
oper- 





be combined. 

MICHIGAN. Birmingham—Lawson-Erb Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Lawson & Son. 

Jonesville—Paul A. Jones succeeded by Dieter- 
man & Jones 

Lawton—Amster & Sons succeeded by Joseph 
Amster 

Mancelona—Charles F. Priest succeeded by 
Frank C. Priest: (known also as Mancelona Lum- 
ber Co.) 

Sault Ste. Marie—Lynch Timber Co. succeeded 


by Jerry L. 
Traverse 
name to 


Lynch 

City—Potato Implement Co. 

Acmeline Manufacturing Co. 
OKLAHOMA. 

his mill to 
OREGON. 

has taken 

open same. 


changeu 


Bokhoma—George Bailey has sold 
William Spencer of America. 


Albany—wW. F. Johnson Lumber Co. 
over Bronson Saw Mill and will re- 


Marshfield—Evans Products Co. 
International Cedar Corporation. 


PENNSYLVANIA Dillsburg—Dillsburg Lumber 
Co. purchased by Willis E. Fisher, who will con- 


succeeded by 





duct it under the name of W. E. Fisher Lum- 
ber Co. 
TEXAS Liberty—Liberty Lumber Co. sold to 
Peoples Lumber & Feed Co. 
Mount Calm—W. T. McGrew Lumber Co. sold to 
R. B. Spencer & Co. 
| . 
ncorporations 
CALIFORNTA. Los Angeles—Materials & Lum- 
ber (Inc.); $75,000 Chartered by Frederick H. 
Manter, Pasadena: George H. Yardley, La Canada; 
and Leonard E. Harbach, jr.. Beverly Hills. 


COLORADO. La Junta—The Trail Lumber Co. 


incorporated by Mr. and Mrs. Grant Bragg and 
H. W. Allen. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—William lL. Pickett 
(Inc.) Directors: Fmil Reineking, E. O. Mc- 
Laughlin and J. T. Mclaughlin. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Century Lumber Co., 2768 
Clybourn Ave. Incorporators: Maurice I. Blair, 


2742 North Clark St.: 

KENTUCKY. 
Furniture Co.: 
Kasper, 1719 
W. Watkins. 


Lena Blair and Ruth Ellison. 
Cabinet & 
Chartered by Joseph F. 
Joseph Cusick, and John 


Louisville—Louisville 
$10,000. 
Deerwood 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Lee Lumber & Supply 


Co. will deal in lumber and timber at North 
Point Road and Ross Ave. Lee J. Etelson and 
Isaac W. Davidson interested. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Artcrafters Manufac- 
turing Co.; $5,000. Will manufacture wooden nov- 
elties 


Detroit—James Fitzsimmons & Co.; $10,000. Will 
manufacture furniture and fixtures. 
Grand Rapids—B. & J. Furniture Manufacturing 


Co., 519 Monroe Ave.: $15,000. Will manufacture 
furniture specialties. Paul E. Jason is president; 
J. M. Bresnahan, vice president: and J. C. Bres- 
nahan, secretary-treasurer. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—C. H. Fagerstrom 
(Inc.). 3600 16th Avenue South; $50,000. Will deal 


in building materials. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Wilmot Building Supply 


Co. Walter L. Roos and Harry S. Kramer, jr., 
506 Olive St., interested. 
NORTH CAROLINA. North Wilkesboro—Rich 


Mountain Lumber Co.; $50,000. Incorporators: P. 
E. Brown, C. T. Doughton and B. H. Goss, all of 
Wilkesboro 


RHODE ISLAND. Pawtucket—Hamilton Hard- 


ware (Inc.) will open in about three weeks, han- 
dling hardware and building materials. John G 
Murphy 313 Turks Head Building Providence, 
R. I is interested 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—DeSoto Casket Co. has 
leased building and will remodel it for casket 
plant. Alvin Wonderlich interested. 

WASHINGTON. Bingen—Mid Columbia Mills 
(Inc.); $3,000. Logging and lumber products. In- 
corporators: J. M. Park, Mack Billette and others. 

Sunnyside—Jaymar Co. (Inc.); $50,000. Timber- 
land and general lumber business. Incorporators: 
H. E. and C. H. Crawford and S. E. Chaffee. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Wreck-A-Pair Build- 
ing Co. announce the adding of a new lumber de- 


partment to their retail business, in charge of 
E. H. Arrington. New buildings will be ready by 
Oct. 1 and the yard will occupy the entire 12th 
Block on 8th Ave., extending through to 7th Ave. 
B. Mazer is present owner of the operating 
company. 

Courtland—Carolyn Lumber Co., formerly at 


Hartsell, has removed its stock here and will build 
a complete retail plant. Mrs. Wilburn B. Smith is 
owner of the company. 

CALIFORNIA. Pleasanton—Earl B. Johnson of 
Livermore will build a lumber yard here. 

KENTUCKY. Hartford—W. J. Bean Lumber Co., 
Union St. 

LOUISIANA. Haynesville—Haynesville Planing 
Mill Co., organized by J. W. Cadenhead and Paul 
Zachry and the planing plant of the Haynesville 
Lumber Co. has been secured. 

NEW JERSEY. Penns Grove—J. Howard Coombs 
Lumber Co. will open new yard; purchasing de- 
partment at Paulsboro, N. J. 

NEW YORK. Lake Ronkonkoma 
Lumber Co.; retail millwork. George A. 
proprietor. 

OKLAHOMA. Edmond—Central Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Ada. will deal principally in 
rig timbers, but also will handle other material. 

Edmond—Hudson-Houston Lumber Co.; will deal 
chiefly in rig materials but will also handle other 
building supplies. 

Frederick—Roy Akard is opening a lumber yard 
here under the name of New Deal Trading Co. 


Ronkonkoma 
Fehring, 





OREGON. Portland—Beatty & Hervey have en- 
gaged in the retail lumber business at 2405 S. E. 
Pine, under management of W. W. Hervey. 

Casualti 
asualties 

ARKANSAS. Glenwood—Caddo River Lumber 
Co. loss by storm estimated at $6,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Nubieber—Big Valley Lumber 
Co. plant had fire loss estimated at $30,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Jamesburg—Perrine & Bucke- 
lew general office and storeroom destroyed by 
fire, wfth loss estimated at $12,000. 


WASHINGTON. Chewelah—E. E. Yarnell saw- 
mill and considerable lumber destroyed by fire. 
with loss estimated at $3,000. No insurance. Will 


rebuild in a new location. 


CANADA. British Columbia, Shawnigan Lake— 
Shawnigan Lake Lumber Co. plant and equipment 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $300,000. 
The 42-foot tug SS Shawnigan Lake was alse 
burned to the water’s edge and a flat car loaded 
with lumber was destroyed, the single men’s bunk 
house and five homes. Over 3,000,000 feet of lum- 


ber cut ready for export was also destroyed. 
Ninety men were employed at the mill. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Marianna—Miller Lumber Co. plans 
lumber yard and plant to cost about $30,000. 

Smackover—J. W. Reynolds Lumber Co. will 
rebuild sawmill recently destroyed by fire with a 
loss of approximately $4,000. The planing mill was 
not damaged. 


CONNECTICUT. Meriden—Lyon & Billard Co. 
are making plans to rebuild the lumber yard and 
coal storage facilities recently damaged by fire. 


DELAWARE. Smyrna—Potter & Sons, of Leipsic, 
contractors, have leased the Tschudy factory and 
will operate a window, sash, door and millwright 
factory. New machinery will be installed. 

GEORGIA. Savannah-—-H. T. Cotten of Quincy, 
Fla.. will establish a hardwood specialty mill here 
which will employ about fifty men. The mill will 
work with hickory wood only. 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Davidson 
ber Co. plans rebuilding burned 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Brooklyn Cooper- 
age Co. plans altering and repairing plant re- 
cently damaged by fire, at cost of about $28,000. 

WISCONSIN. Waldo—Frasier & Halter Co. will 
rebuild yard recently destroyed by fire. 

CANADA. Ontario, Toronto—Canadian Boat In- 
dustries (Ltd.) plan erection of $410,000 plant. R. 
H. Saunders is president of the company. 


& Case Lum- 
warehouse. 





THE HOTTEST rays of sunlight do not always 
produce the most temptingly red tomatoes, and 
in fact if the tomato is unshaded by leaves or 
otherwise, the hot sun may retard development 
of the red pigment, a Department of Agricul- 
ture bulletin states. 

















f How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department xe 
| 
ES eee 30 cents a line | 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line | 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 
Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 
Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading is 
permitted. 
Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 
One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 
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Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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Salesmen 





WANTED SALESMEN 


Sales connection by large capacity 


Remanufacturing Plant 
Puget Sound District—Washington 
Pacific Coast Douglas Fir and 
Western Red Cedar— 
State-territory covered—experience 


and class of products 


Address “G. 68," care American Lumberman 





WANTED—BY LARGE MANUFACTURER 


Making interior trim. dimension stock, complete 
line of millwork and oak flooring, experienced 
salesman for Metropolitan District, Northern New 





Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. State age and 
experience. : 
Address “G. 60,'" care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 


Man about 35 years of age, to act mainly as sales- 
man and estimator—Yard located in central Michi- 
gan—Good opportunities—Must furnish references. 

Address “G. 39,"" care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


WANTED—BY A WHOLESALE HARDWOOD CO 


Buyer conversant with Appalachian, Southern and 
Northern Hardwood producers. Applicants please 
state age, experience and references. 

Address “G. 40,” care American Lumberman. 








LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


If you have some second-hand machinery, logging 
equipment or anything used in the lumber world 
Want to sell it? Advertise in the classified set- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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